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HISTO RY, 


CHAPTER I. 

IV hat happened at Oaken Grate after the Arrival 
of Mrs. B. Decast rOj Julia.^ George Grove and 
Old Comical, — Some further Account of Sir John 
hamsbroke and his Servants. 

Oh that one should write nonsense 
and another be made to pay for it ! — 
Made ! reader, we make no makes ; if 
a man goes into a bookseller’s shop he 
comes down with his voluntary penny. 
The man that buys a horse and finds 
fault with his maker is a fool : if a book 
is a good book you have great pleasure 
in reading it; if bad you have still a 
greater in finding fault with it ; if 
neither one thing nor the other you 
have the greatest pleasure of all — a 
sweet sleep. 

v^oL, IV. B Tlie 



The ferryman now putX^^-, Comical 
and his^rse on shore, aivfeU again 
to hi8’«5destions about Sir John Lams- 
broke ; “ You may talk of the devil as 
long as you please,” quoth Old Comi- 
cal, “ but name that man’s name no 
more to me. The godfathers and god- 
mothers made a great mistake when 
they named that child : If I had 
stood at font, and the parson had said 
to me, Name this child, I would have 
called him a rascal. — Come, come, 
cheer up, old Cock-a-doodle, a plague 
upon that liouse, (meaning poor Ge- 
nevieve's cottage,) we shall never see 
another merry face at the ferry while 
that stands in sight! This is as pretty 
a pot of ale as ever was put together 
by any man tliat ever wore a brewer’s 
apron,” quoth Old Comical, drinking 
his beer ; “ how do 1 stand upon the 
wall ?” “ Seven shillings, John, and 
this last pot makes six-pence.” “ Well, 
I cannot run away on this side tl}e 
ferry, for I shall have water all round 
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me, and that’s a sort of thing, unless 
there is plenty of malt and hops in it, 
that frightens me out of my wits ! — 
Good day, old acquaintance.” “ Aye,” 
quoth the ferryman, that is to him- 
self, “ how things turn about in this 
world : now I remember this merry 
fellow, eighteen years ago come next 
Lammas, as ragged as a mop, and as 
thin as a weazel when he first set his 
foot into my boat with a three-legged 
stool under one arm, and a bundle of 
ballads under the other; who would 
have looked at him then, and trusted 
him for a pint of small beer? Aye, see 
how_ things turn about in this world, 
now this beggar and his ballads is come, 
all on a sudden, to be a man of vast 
substance, and M'orth, as folks talk, 
upwards of three thousand pounds a 
year! — Why, lookee there now, this 
would have made some people as proud 
as the devil, there would have been 
such turning up of noses and cocking 
of tails ! But honest John Mathers is 
' B 2 just 
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just the same — will get upon his stool 
and sing a ballad at my ale-house door 
just as he used to do : aye, and if a 
poor fellow’s pot is empty he’ll fill it-^ 
aye, I have seen him throw five shil- 
lings down like dust on a summer’s 
day, when the poor fishermen have sat 
upon my bench eating their dinner. 
Ulankets and great coats, cloaks, shifts, 
stockings and flannel petticoats given 
away, not to mention breeches, wigs 
and night-caps '.—Seven and six-pence 
upon tick! I wish there was a hundred 
pounds in good chalk there with all 
my heart, and Old Comical’s name at 
the foot of it !” — Saying which the fer- 
ryman went to the wall, and, taking 
his chalk, scored up Old Comical ano- 
ther six-pence. Old Comical loved a 
pot. of good ale. 

Now we are come to Oaken Grove 
again, we will, reader, if you please, 
for, though we squabble a little at 
times, we are good friends, we hope, 
at the bottom, we will, if you please, 

: my 
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iny dearest reader, walk into the castle 
once more, see who is there, and what 
is going forward in it. But alas, the 
magnificent, the sprightly Genevieve 
meets us no more ! — Her sparkling 
eyes, her smiling lips, her heaving 
bosom, and her open hand gives us no 
more welcomes here ! Oh world, 
world ! — wc had better lose thee at 
once than lose the best parts of thee ! 
when robbed of that which makes thee 
rich to us, when robbed of thy jewels, 
and thy gems, what art thou but an 
empty casket left ? when the precious 
stone is, gone — what grief to view the 
holtew”^ where the ruby shone ! — Well, 
but some when they lose a thing try 
to find fault with it, in order to lessen 
the loss and their sorrows for the same; 
Genevieve, it is true, was a piece of 
earth, and therefore had her faults, but 
w'hat fault had she, poor girl, but what 
sprang from the luxuriance of some 
virtue? from generosity, from friend- 
ship, and from love ? Heaven gave 
B poor 
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poor Genevieve a heart as warm as 
ever woman had, or could have in the 
world, and its strong desires for the 
good of others ran her away into ex- 
travagancies beyond the inclusive hoop 
and ring of reason : Genevieve never 
did a wrong thing for the sake of it; 
nor a right one but for the sake of it : 
but to speak of her virtues is as good 
as to say they need to be told to be 
known, one must look for them to find 
them, and hold the flame of praise 
close to them for others to see them : — 
no, no need of light in the midst of so 
much sunshine : everyone who knew 
Genevieve must at least be as much 
convinced of her virtues, as any who 
saw her person must needs be struck 
with her beauty. — Genevieve, farewell ! 
though thou art gone still our hearts 
hold thee. Poor Acerbus ! what spite 
was that which Fortune owed thee 
there? How bright the sun rose on 
thy wedding-day, and in what clouds 
it fell ! — None but the man who loved 


as 
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as well as thou didst, and lost as much, 
could know what grief was thine : all 
thou hadst of her was a few kisses— 

the rest But, if the reader loves' 

crying as little as ourselves, he will be 
equally glad to change the subject. 

It was thought, after the lake had 
been dragged with nets for ten days 
for her body, that some whirlpool, or 
spinning water, must have drawn it 
under the banks, where it might have 
got entangled in the roots of trees*and 
hung there, for no search could be 
more diligently made, inasmuch as 
wherevec there appeared any thing like 
a voTtCx in the water, divers were sent 
down to explore the bottom; nothing, 
however, but her hat, which was tom 
in a very unaccountable manner, and 
one of its ribands, floating at some 
distance from it, could be found. 
Poor Acerbus took leave of his father 
and mother in a silent agony, and re- 
tired to Oxford where he made the 
best use of his philosophy to heal the 
B 4 wounds 
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wounds of his mind. A will was found 
by which her whole property was left 
to her husband, a few legacies ex- 
cepted ; it was found in a cabinet at 
the castle, where she continued to keep 
her old apartment, sealed up in one 
of Old Crab’s sermon-cases : it was 
directed to her husband, and at the 
bottom of the will were written these 
words ; 

“ Farewell, my dearest dear Accri)as ! 
— It, is impossible that you shoidd 
ever know how much I loved you.” 

Six months had now elapsed since 
this sad accident, and Mr. agd Mrs. 
Decastro were recovering fr6n>«the 
gloom which this sad matter had cast 
upon their minds, when Julia made 
her escape in the lucky manner just 
recited, from the hands of her uncle 
and a set of profligate wretches who 
combined with him in a plot as black 
as the devil : Mrs. 13. Decastro, Julia, 
and her husband, had come about 
three hours before Old Comical ar- 
rived, 
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rived, who staid behind to embroil Sir 
John and his \vorthy friends to prevent 
? pursuit, which he did; pretty eiFec- 
tually,- as hath been said. The Hi.n- 
dermark family were immediately sent 
for, when the party were soon after 
•joined by Old Crab, who had been 
from home on some business, and a 
consultation was held upon this affair 
at the castle. 

While the good folks were laying 
their heads and their brains togg^her. 
Old Comical came in and told his 
story, which, perhaps, was one of the 
oddes^stories ever told, and wrought 
the-^radest effects, some of anger, some 
of indignation, some of surprise, some 
of gratitude, and some of loud laughter. 
Old Comical raising an alarm by fire 
in Watkins's house, was an expedient 
much commended, because, had he 
been taken with Julia iu his arms; he 
had the best excuse iu the world for 
being found with her in his possession 
— viz. the’ having catched her up to 
n 5 save 
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save her from being burne.d to death : 
add to which, the bustle and confusion 
such an alarm must occasion must 
needs give him the very best of all 
chances to get clear off with her, while 
every body’s head ran upon his own 
danger. Every body agreed too, that 
his pig in a poke was no bad thought, 
and Old Comical observed that “ it 
certainly saved Julia’s bacon.” For 
when Sir John, u'ho came to the inn 
immediately after him, and asked 
what the chaise contained, heard of 
the farmer and his pork, he made no 
further inquiries about the jnatter. 
The confusion which he stirrect-epp-in 
the town too amongst Sir John and 
liis gang gave full time for the party 
to make their escape. Thanks were 
voted to Old Comical on all hands, 
and Mr. Grove made him a present of 
a noble silver tankard, with a richly 
embossed cover on it, out of which 
Old Comical said he would drink his 
strong beer as long as he lived : this, 

though 
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though much was offered, was the 
only thing he would take, except a 
kiss from Julia, which he begged for, 
and said it was worth all the rest; — 
Julia submitted with a pretty blush, 
and he took it where the rose looked 
the reddest on her cheek. Poor Julia, 
however, was not to escape quite harm- 
less, for the agitation of her mind occa- 
sioned by this terrible event brought 
on a miscarriage of her first child, 
from which, however, she happily re- 
covered. 

But we will go back to the Crown, 
and pu^I Sir John f)ut of the horse- 
mu£,k^ The ostler at the Crown has 
already done it for us ; at least given 
the baronet a hint to turn out with a 
stable fork, which he very unfeelingly 
stuck into his back when he came to 
clean out his stable, and, not knowing 
what lay hid in it, took Sir John for- 
a part of the dunghill: Sir John, 
upon feeling the prong in his flesh, 
roared out, and frightened the ostler 
B 6 out 
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out of the stable and his wits at once ! 
who, while the ostler ran into the house 
for company, and to tell the story, made 
his escape out of the inn yard into the 
fields behind the town, and, though a 
man might smell him a mile, he con- 
trived to steal away, as they say of a 
fox,, and come safe to Lamsbroke park 
on foot. As for his servants who at- 
tended him on this disastrous expedi- 
tion, Old Comical had communicated 
a piece of intelligence that frightened 
lilcm out of that diocese; and neither 
them nor their horses, for they became 
theirs when they stole tiiem, w(^re ever 
heard of any more. Anothervtiy,ng 
had happened too in this town while 
we were engaged at the castle, the 
landlord of the Crown, and mine host 
of the Star, aftci they had beaten one 
another longer than they could see, 
and as long as they could move, dis- 
covered that the notes which brought 
them together by thp ears, Ibr Old 
Comical had done them the honour to 


corrC' 
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correspond with both of these gentle- 
men, were forgeries, and that they had 
thrown away their time, kicks and 
cuffs upon objects by no manner of 
means deserving such marks of loving- 
kindness. What became of Sir John, 
and his gang, will be said at another 
time, and what measures were taken 
by Julia’s friends in regard to them; 
we must now proceed to tell a tale 
which will very much interest and 
astonish the reader: it follows in the 
next chapter. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER II. 


Old Comical sent npon an Errand by his Master Old 
Crab — a strange Adventure of his — some Account 
of a great Bundle of Rags vohich he finds in a 
Cattle-market — part of its History. 


The next day after Old Comical's re- 
turn, Old Crab opened his little parlour 
window and looking into the farm- 
yard, “ John,” quoth he, “ come in 
ah'd settle the account for the oxen 
which you sold.” Upon hearing Old 
Crab’s voice, the lord of the mmior of 
Cock-a-doodle put on his clotheiywfor 
he was at that time threshing out some 
peas for the hogs, and came to his 
master in the little parlour, holding 
the foot of an old black stocking full 
of money in one hand, and a bit of 
paper in the other which contained a 
way-bill of the beasts and their names, 
with the price each sold for set at 
right angles with its name, all re- 
gularly 
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gularly drawn out and summed up 
under pounds, sliillings and pence; 
and per contra a table of expenditures. 
Upon casting his eye over the account 
Old Crab stroked his face, his usual 
sign when he was pleased, and said, 
“ Well, John, this will do — this lot pays 
us well ; go and take my brother his 
rent for my farm, and you may set 
out in the morning to fetch the stores : 
you had best take Tom and the Shep- 
herd with you, there will be more than 
two of you can well manage if TflEy 
chance to be ill tempered — it is my 
positive order that ho goads be used.” 
Sgt-Olil Comical, Tom, and the Shep- 
herd sat out the next morning on a 
journey of forty miles to bring home 
a lot of store beasts to take place of 
the fat lot which had been just sold. 
Madam Funstall waved her short hand 
to Old Comical as he rode by Dillies- 
piddle in the morning: when his horse, 
stopping on a sudden occasion which 
must be nameless here, viz. to make, 

tVi/^re’s 
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there’s no harm in saying a drop of 
water, gave the lovers a short but a 
sweet moment of mutual converse and 
a kiss ; Old Comical, who had no time 
to lose, then trotted on and overtook 
Tom and the Shepherd : And we must 
trot on too and come immediately to 
the town where the store oxen were 
held in readiness for Old Crab’s order- 
Now, Readeu, you must imagine that 
you see Old Comical bustling about in 
a cattle-market, examining and count* 
ifi'^ over his master’s beasts to see and 
feel that all be right, and the figure of 
a woman, covered with dirt and rags 
leaning upon a hurdle and staA«g.at 
him with fixed eyes. Coming near 
her, “ Old female,” quoth he, with- 
out taking any regard of her, “ stand 
out of the way,” and opening the 
hurdle upon which she leaned, gave 
■the word of command in a loud voice, 
‘^Turn ’em out!” and counted the 
oxen all over again as they passed him 
^one Ity one. Now it came to pass as 


soon 
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soon as the beasts were all delivered to 
the drovers, the money paid, and the 
way bill drawn out and Old .Comical 
had mounted his horse to return home,- 
the ragged woman pulled him by the 
coat, and said, “ Why, you old toad, 
don’t you know me?” Old Comical 
stared into her face, when she pulled 
oflf a thing that once was a hat which 
concealed a good deal of it, and roaretl 
out loud enough for all the market to 
hear him, “ ’Sume my body if here 
isn’t Beauty ! ” It was Genevieve her- 
self, that stood before him in this de- 
plorable condition, and the reader may 
remember that was the name he always 
called her by. She turned about to 
conceal her emotion, and beckoned 
to Old Comical to follow her, when, 
giving his orders to the drovers, he 
dismounted, took his horse by the 
bridle and followed Genevieve : he 
soon overtook her staring like one 
who scarcely believed his own eyes ; 
“ John,” said she, “ have you got any 

money 



money in your pocket, fori am almost 
starved to death ! — I have not eaten 
a morsel of any thing this day but. 
a raw turnip — and look, the sun is 
set.” “ Money,” quoth Old Comical 
with tears in his eyes — “ aye, plenty — 
heaven be thanked” — he could not 
speak another word at that time, but 
burst out a-laughing and crying to- 
gether : Genevieve did all she could 
to comfort him, and for a few minutes 
forgot her hunger. “ Come,” said Old 
Comical, “ this moment to the Bell,” 
which was an inn, “ for you look as if 
you could eat my horse, saddle, and 
all !_-.where in the world do you conre 
from, and where in heaven, or in hell, or 
in earth have you been ? — why, ’sume 
my body if they have n’t buried you 
at Oaken Grove, and there stands your 
monument in the churchyard with an 
epitaph upon it to tell folks what you 
were good for.” Saying which Old 
Comical pulled off his bat and flung it 
upon the ground, then pulled off his 
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wig and flung that after it, raised his 
hands and eyes to the clouds, and 
^tamped first with one foot then with 
the other like a madman. Genevieve 
picked up his wig and put it upon his 
head, and put his hat upon that, and 
begged he would come to the Bell, 
and get her some victuals, for she was 
like to faint with hunger ! — The Bell 
was at hand, where Old Comical was 
not only known as Old Comical, but 
as a man of large possessions, and one 
that could call about him with great 
authority. “ Here ! ostler, take my 
horse,” quoth he, and a very fine 
animal he was, bought on purpose to 
go a-courting to Madam Funstall of 
Dillies-piddle, and cost Old Comical 
a liat full of money ! “ Waiter,” quoth 

he, “ a room this moment — the Sun, 
you dog, for I have a lady of great 
quality with me, and must have the 
best room in the house — Landlord ! 
a bill of fare ! — what the plague d’ye 
stand sniggering there for when a gen- 
tleman 
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tleman and lady are hungry and want 
their dinner ! Chambermaid ! a gen- 
tlewoman wants you, — take her up thg 
best staircase — where the devil are ye 
a-going — into the coal cellar ?” - Gene- 
vieve was walking into the room, — 
when “ Hey day,” quoth the landlord, 
“ where are you coming, you nasty 
draggle-tail slut? — get out of the house, 
you impudent beggar — Here, ostler- 
turn this saucy trull into the street, 
and, d’ye hear ? take her through the 
ITofsepond on her way !” “ Hold hard,” 
quoth Old Comical, “ hands off— let 
that lady alone, for by the glory of 
the stars I’ll break the first man’s 
bones in his body that touches her 
with his little finger ! — liands off. — 
This lady, who now stands before us, 
is a person of very high quality and 
connections, worth a, hundred thou- 
sand pounds, related to some of the 
first families in the kingdom, -—bred in 
the best schools, best company, and 
the best houses, has been used from a 

child 
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child to eat, drink, wash, and do all her 
occasions in silver, was introduced at 
Court to the King and to the Queen in a 
gown and petticoat plastered all over 
with silver and gold, and wore a string 
of pearls round her neck as big as a 
rope of onions : If there had been a 
better inn in the town I should not 
have brought her here — so you may 
take my coming for a compliment.” 
Upon v^hich Old Comical begged Ge- 
nevieve's pardon for keeping her stand- 
ing in the passage, and then, taking off 
his hat, and, opening a door, showed her 
into a room, and sent a man called, for 
distinction’s sake, and his high office, 
the'head waiter, who took all matters 
with him necessary for furnishing a 
table in the most elegant manner for 
dinner : This man had not yet seen 
Genevieve, and wheli he came into the 
room and saw Old Comical’s guest he 
was turned into a marirle statue with 
a knife-tray in one hand, a bread-bas- 
ket in the other, and a fine damask 

tablecloth 
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tablecloth under his arm. Now what 
image of stone would not fall into 
a rage in a moment if a man robbed 
it of its property? Genevieve, th6 
moment she caught a sight of the 
breadbasket, flew at it like a vulture 
that had not eat a bit for a week, and 
began to devour the bread like mad ! 
this unpetrified the waiter who seized 
a poker to drive her out of the house ; 
what followed we must leave to be told 
by Genevieve herself. The people of 
4he-inn, where Old Comical had played 
off many a piece of fun, took it for 
granted that he was upon his old tricks, 
let matters be as he would have them, 
and obeyed his orders in every thing, 
and the house did not grin itself, but 
every body in it did that knew how 
to grin : folks were not a little disap- 
pointed, however, the next morning 
when he paid his bill and put Gene- 
vieve and all her rags into a post- 
chaise and four with a most serious 
countenance, going off at full gallop 
after the post-boys without letting 

them, 
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them, as far as they wished to come, 
into the secret. 

When one thing goes at a full gallop, 
and another at a foot pace, the reader 
we suppose will not wonder when he 
finds, that the former thing overtakes 
the latter thing after a little while : — 
Now this was just the case with Old 
Comical and the store oxen, for he 
not only overtook them the next day 
on the road, but what was quite as 
extraordinary, went by them upon a 
full gallop after the post-chaise and 
four. “ All right,” quoth he to the 
drovers as he flourished by them. “ All 
right, John,” quoth they : and Old 
Comical and the post-chaise and four 
were out of sight in a moment. “ Shep- 
herd,” quoth Tom, “ Old Comical is 
upon some of his fun again, did ye see 
the beggar-woman in the post-chaise?” 
“ Aye, Tom, he has been pretty much 
flown of late since the death of Madam 
Genevieve ; he has not sung us a song, 
or played us a trick, for this half-year — 

I think 
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I think o’ my conscience John took 
that matter to heart as much as any of 
us: — but we are like to have a bit of 
fun upon the road now I see — let us 
put on a little, he will have all the 
joke to himself else.” “ I should like 
vastly to know what he is going to do 
with that nasty toad in the chaise,” 
quoth Tom ; “ he has a world of mo- 
ney to be sure, or else he could not 
afford to play such pranks.” Tom and 
the shepherd, however, saw no more of 
Old C’omical and his ragged gentle- 
woman until they got home. 

If any thing odd, new, or strange 
come out, what a stir it makes in peo- 
ple’s brains ! Now a beggar in a p6st- 
chaise and four horses, and a servant 
riding after her, for in such place Old 
Comical appeared, was matter of some 
wonder, and it brought folks about 
Genevieve’s carriage to see the sight ; 
all this happened at a distance, but as 
soon as Old Comical came amongst 
his old acquaintance, people ran after 

him 
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him atid the chaise as if it were a raree- 
show, and it was as much as he could 
do to prevent people from opening the 
doors of the carriage ; and they cer- 
tainly had done it, if Old Comical had 
not told them to wait till the jest 
was ripe, and they should all share 
in the fun : this kept them quiet, and 
a great many followed the carriage 
into the castle yard at Oaken Grove, 
when Old Comical unriddled the mat- 
ter, and they made a great noise for 

joy- 

Now Mr. and Mrs. Decastro, not 
expecting any company, were a little 
surprised to hear a carriage come into 
the castle yard, and sent out Old Crab, 
who happened to be there, to see whom 
it brought to their house : as soon as 
be came to the door, Old Comical, put- 
ting down the step handed out Gene- 
vieve and some of her rags, forasmuch 
as she left a great many in the chaise ; 
she might put a man in mind of a tree in 

VOL. IV. c autumn i 
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autumn ; every puff of wind brought 
off her clothes in little bits as it fares 
with a tree at the fall of the leaf. — 
Old Crab, seeing a. beggar get out of 
the carriage, turned to Old Comical 
and said, “ You M'ill bring your jests 
to the wrong market some day, you 
blockhead, what foolery is this?” when- 
Genevieve, who was hung in the chaise 
by her rags, made a dash, tore her way 
out by main force, anti, making a false 
step, fell upon Old Crab, who, not 
expecting such a heavy matter to come 
upon him on a sudden, took a step or 
two back to make his ground good ; at 
that moment curiosity brought George 
Grove to the door, and a thing, which 
it would have puzzled a learned milli- 
ner to have said what part of a woman 
it was intended to cover, having fallen 
off Genevieve's head, he got sight of 
her face, and cried out “ Here’s Gene- 
vieve come to life again !” Now it is 
possible for a man to be so near a wo- 
man's 
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‘man’s face as not ta be able to distin- 
guish her features ; this was just Old 
Crab’s case, who, hearing her name, 
pushed ba* from him to see her the 
better. “ O my dear uncle,” said she, 
“ it is no wonder you don’t know me 
in this my wretched condition — let me 
go and get some clothes and I will 
come and tell you a strange story.” 
There is a time when rags can get no 
worse, and that time was come to poor 
Genevieve’s apparel, and there was 
such a strange mixture of things upon 
her that it was no easy matter for one 
to say by her dress if she \vas man or 
wogian : to come to some particulars, 
she had an old pair of blue trowsers on, 
which appeared, not only below a thing 
which was once a petticoat, but through 
it in twenty places ; round her waist 
she had tied an old piece of tapestry 
with figures in it ; it was a piece of 
scripture history, there lay Mrs. Poti- 
phar half naked, whose body was blue, 
c 2 upon 
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upon. a bed whose furniture was yel- 
low, and Mrs. Potiphar seemed to have 
pulled Joseph in two, for all she had got 
hold of was an arm, one leg and a bit of 
his doublet ; all the rest of poor Joseph 
had run away ! This piece of tapestry 
was so ragged before that she had put 
a bit of an old mat over it which served 
as an apron ; Joseph and Mrs. Poti- 
phar hung down behind. But, if the 
fair reader will have a little patience, 
she will receive a full account of Ge- 
nevieve’s dress from Genevieve herself, 
for the women are the best judges of 
women’s matters; though there are 
some men, more shame for them, \Yho 
are fain to set up for great wisdom in 
these things, and must needs be twil- 
ling and quilling and frilling and fid- 
dling and faddling with ruft’s and tuffts 
and puffs and muffs ; what have men 
to do with lace and ribands and gauze 
and tiffanies when they ought to go to 
plough ? What a shame it is in a 

hardy. 
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liardy, brave, and warlike nation, that 
siich a thins? as a man milliner should be 
suffered to wear a pair of breeches in it ! 
If such must needs follow women’s 
trades, may the prime minister put 
them into petticoats by act of Parlia- 
ment ! We have a great inclination, 
reader, to run a little further upon this 
subject, but we must not digress too 
far. It is best to keep in the road 
when nothing can be got by running 
out of it : and the game just mentioned 
is not worth breaking fences for. To 
return : we must now say who were 
at the castle when the aforesaid ragged 
gei>tlewoman made her appearance 
there : perhaps apparition were a fitter 
phrase, if the weight of her body com- 
ing slap dash upon Old Crab had not 
borne him down, that she was no such 
insul)stantial matter as a ghost : — look 
you, reader, we will have no tossing 
of noses at that beautiful expression 
“ slap-dash,'' it is a very fine piece of 
c 3 coin. 
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coin, a phrase so sublime that no dic- 
tionary on the face or what is not the 
face of the earth can show any expres- 
sion at all like it — At the castle were 
Mr. and Mrs. Decastro, George Grove 
audJulia, Mr. and Mrs. Grove, Madam 
Tacklecrack, Old Comical, Mrs. B. 
Decastro, and Old Crab, when Gene- 
vieve came home such a figure that if 
the crows ha<l got sight of her they 
would have left the kingdom ! Their 
astonishment was as far beyond imagi- 
nation as it is description : and it is all 
the better for us, for we cannot of 
course be expected to say much more 
about it. After a world of wonder, 
congratulation, tears and speeches — 
kisses indeed were few, for none were 
willing to come near Genevieve in her 
present attire, but Julia, who, as soon 
as site knew her friend, flung herself 
into her arms and kissed her eagerly — 
notwithstanding Genevieve begged 
that nobody should meddle with her 

until 
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until she was fit to be touched : after 
a world of wonder, &c. Genevieve re- 
tired to her old apartment, where she 
found every thing just as she left it — 
it had been kept by the desire of Acer- 
bus just as it was before he lost her, — 
he took a melancholy pleasure in com- 
ing there, at times, to mourn his loss ; 

■ — yes, and to be put in sad remem- 
brance of old times ! The moment 
she entered her old room Genevieve 
burst into tears : here she cast off all 
her rags, and, a bath having been pre- 
pared, she stepped into it, and washed 
herself from head to foot ; the water 
was very clear when Genevieve stept 
into it, but not so very clear when she 
stept out of it ; and Genevieve was 
very white, as white as the purest snow 
when she stept out of it, but not <]uite 
so white as the whitest snow when she 
stept into it. This is all very silly, and 
comes just in one’s way when one is in 
a hurry to get on ; — you are mighty 
c 4 ready 
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ready to quarrel with us, reader, but 
some are not content unless distinc- 
tions are made, and dilFerences pointed 
out, as is done in this place between 
the colour of the water when Gene- 
vieve stept into it, and the colour of 
the water when she stept out of it, 
and left what she left in it ; as also, 
and likewise, between the colour of her 
skin when she put her person into 
the bath — and when she took herself 
out of ,it : for wise folks say no cha- 
racter can be well drawn unless every 
variety of colour be nicely distinguish- 
ed. 

It is matter of great importance, and 
therefore fit to be recorded here, that 
Genevieve had not lost the keys of her 
drawers in her late expedition ; but she 
had them all safe, reader, in a leathern 
bag which served her for a pocket — 
there was the key of her bureau, and 
the key of her escritoire, the key of 
her cabinet, one drawer of which had 

been 
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been broken open, and the key of her 
strong box, and the key of her trunk 
where slie kept a variety of necessary 
matters, and many other keys all put 
upon a little steel ring together : it is 
in the bringing little things into notice 
that great writers excel others. Some 
are not content unless a man come to 
little matters in great folks, and would 
give the world to know how a heroine 
sticks a pin, or a hero takes a pinch 
of snuff; as if a man who is wonder- 
ful in great things must needs be as 
wonderful in little ones. Matters are 
pushed further, and little folks will 
imitate great ones in their faults, and 
expect to be applauded for their vir- 
tues. A great man’s little things will 
never bear a microscope, Mdien it is 
odds if some of his great ones will not 
abide too nice an examination. 

Genevieve was grown thinner, which 
was an advantage to her person, for 
-she grew fat while Acerbus was court- 
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ing her, which some have done before, 
but for a different reason; so that 
whatever else she had lost during her 
extraordinary excursion, of which an 
account will soon be given, she lost no 
beauty by it, but had gained, for when 
attired in her white muslins and all her 
nice things, none had ever seen her 
look so well : her cheeks glowed, and 
her black eyes sparkled with pleasure 
when she returned to the drawing- 
room, and many were willing to kiss 
her, who were afraid to do so before. 
Ah, but the kiss the most desired 
was not yet to be had ! She looked 
for her Acerbus, she asked for her 
dear husband, but he was not there ! — 
“ Where is he,” cried she, holding 
up her eager arms, “ where is my 
dearest husband ?” her tears falling 
fast into her bosom ! “ Be comforted,” 
exclaimed Julia, “ he is alive, he 
is safe — well indeed he cannot be said 

to 
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to be— he is at” poor Julia 

could get no further ; her bosom pant- 
ed, and her tears ran down, “ Where 
is he?” cried Genevieve again. — 
There was nothing so sad in tlie 
word Oxford, but Julia could get no 
further. 

A man is made on purpose to be 
pulled about in this world, his pas- 
sions are the ropes by which things 
pull at him. Love pulls him this way, 
hatred pulls him that, love the other : 
at this moment curiosity pulled folks 
as hard at the castle as any to hear 
Genevieve give some account of her- 
selfj but one pulled the dinner-bell 
just at this time, which may be added 
to a man’s other pulls, and it is some- 
times as hard a pull as all the rest of 
his pulls put together ; when this pull 
was over, which was not over till after 
dinner, curiosity again laid fast hold 
of the rope, and Genevieve, pulled in 
c 6 her 
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her turn by a desire to gratify her 
friends, as soon as the dessert and 
\dnes were served, toW the following 
very curious story. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER III. 


Gen€vicV€*s Narrative, 

“ My dearest relations and friends,” 
said she, with a sweet smile, showing 
her white teeth, “ I have a story now 
to tell you which will strike you all 
with astonishment, a story which if 
it were to be read to you out of a ro- 
mance, you might, if well told, com- 
mend the ingenuity of it, but must 
disbelieve its contents, admire the ge- 
nUis and address of the author, but 
utterly condemn him for telling im- 
probable things. 

“ But without further preface or 
preamble, you must know, that on the 
evening of my wedding-day, I had a 
mind to take a little walk by myself 
upon the banks of the lake, the sky 
was cloudless and the sun was falling 
in great beauty ; coming to the rosary, 

the 
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the weather being sultry, I sat down 
upon the seat and took the fresh 
breezes from the water, ruminating 
by myself upon the importance of 
the day, and what might follow so 
grand an sera as my marriage in the 
history of my life: my miml was 
full of the most pleasing thoughts 
of my dearest Acerbus, when, on a 
sudden, I heard the sound of oars 
upon the lake, but taking it for grant- 
ed to be some^ fishermen going out 
with their nets, I thought little of it 
until six or seven men with their faces 
blacked, or craped, ran round the ro- 
sary and intercepted my retreat to the 
house : one, who seemed to be the 
largest of them, seized me, but I soon 
flung him from me on the ground and 
part of my gown along with him, and 
breaking the line of the others, by 
rushing through them, I took to my 
heels and ran towards the castle so 
swiftly, that I fairly outran several of 
them who started with me in the race : 

I could 
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I could easily have made my escape, 
but they that were behind, seeing me 
outrunning my pursuers, let loose a 
large mastiff which they had brought 
with them ; the dog soon overtook me, 
and fastening on my clothes, threw 
me down over him, and we rolled upon 
the ground together : I seized the ani- 
mal by his throat, and, as I thought, 
utterly strangled him ; for I choked 
him off and threw him gasping at a 
distance from me, ^nd was upon 
my legs again, but too late, five 
men seized me, and bound my hands 
with some difficulty behind my back, 
led me down again to the water, 
put me into their boat, and rowed me 
to the other side of the lake ; I called 
for help until Oaken Grove re-echoed 
to my voice, but those echos were soon 
silenced by an handkerchief which 
was tied over my mouth: I was then 
dragged to a carriage, which had been, 
until that moment, concealed from me 
by some bushes, and some attempted 
to force me ipto it: I now made a 

violent - 
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violent effort with all my strength, 
burst the bandage which tied my arms, 
broke away and ran to the boat, got 
into it before they could overtake me, 
actually succeeded in pushing it off, 
and should have got away, if, by too 
much exertion, 1 had not broken the 
darting-pole in putting from the shore, 
when two of my followers dashed into 
the water and tugged the boat back 
again — if I had had a moment’s pre- 
sence of mind,! could have beaten 
both their brains out w'ith a piece of 
the broken pole.” — “ It were a |)ity 
but you had,” quoth Old Crab. — “ I 
could easily have done it, disabled as 
they w-ere from getting at me, for they 
were as deep as their breasts in the 
water — my lot forbade as soon as 
they had succeeded in pulling me to 
shore, I had pistols put to my head 
and my bosom, and I found it best to 
submit : I was forced into the carriage, 
and driven off : I again burst an hand- 
kerchief into two pieces that tied my 
arms, for I was bound a second time^ 
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and pulling the bandage from my 
mouth, I got a little breath, for I was 
almost suffocated, part of my nose as 
well as my mouth being tied up. As 
soon as my hands were at liberty 1 at- 
tempted to open a side window in 
order to get at the hasp of the carriage 
door, but, to my no small surprise, 1 
could find no window or window-blind, 
but was shut up like Jack in a box in 
total darkness ; By a vast effort I let a 
little light into the carriage through a 
cranny which I had wrenched open 
with my shoulders, but could force it 
no further, and I was not quite sylph 
enq,ugh to make my escape through a 
crack. Wlien I had kicked about un- 
til I was tired in vain, I was fain to 
sit still, wondering not a little at this 
strange adventure, and what was to be 
done with me, who they could be that 
thought me worth stealing, and whi- 
ther I was to be carried. I was dread- 
fully frightened I confess, but felt no 
little confidence in my strength, and 


was 
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was ■ determined to exert it to tiie 
utmost the next opportunity ; this 
thought kept me quiet, and I was now 
in a mind to save myself the best I 
could, and make no more attempts to 
break the carriage open, which I really 
think I had sufficient strength to'have 
done if I had continued my exertions ; 
it was pretty evident, however, that 
the thing would have been of little 
avail if I had done it, surrounded 
as I was with a banditti of armed men, 
who, I was confident, would have shot 
me dead sooner than let me get away. 
— After two hours running, and that 
at no little rate, the carriage stopped 
on a sudden, and it was some won- 
der too that the horses held out so 
long, the pace considered at which they 
ran : — Upon which one put a key into 
the carriage door, which gave me to 
understand that I had been locked 
in, and opening it, the door of some 
house presented itself, and a woman, 
standing at it with a candle in her 

hand. 
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hand, tlie light of which almost blind- 
ed me, beckoned me to get out, which 
I readily did, but looking on each 
side of me, saw three men placed on 
either hand armed with pistols, to pre- 
vent my escape : 1 got out, and fol- 
lowed the woman, who took me to the 
foot of a staircase ; 1 told her in a 
firm voice I w'ould die at the foot of it 
before I would ascend it. She said 
not a word, for she was as silent as my 
other attendants, but turning round, 
opened a room door and I walked into 
it, where I found some cold meats put 
upon a neat table, and some wines set 
‘'atjiand; she pointed to both as a sig- 
nal for me to eat, and going out shut 
the door and locked me into the room, 
I was extremely thirsty, and that was 
no wonder, my great exertions consi- 
dered, so I drank a glass of wdne and 
water, but ate nothing. I searched 
the room round, as it may easily be 
supposed, to find a place to get out, 
but the windows were barred with iron, 

and 
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and I was as safe as a bird in a cagd. 
I had not been there more than half ait 
hour before the door was opened again 
by the woman, who shook her head in 
answer to all I could say, and a man, 
whose face was craped, came in with a 
horse-pistol in his hand, and made a 
sign that I should follow him. When 
I came out, the six men were placed 
as before, three on either hand, and I 
heard them all cock their pistols as I 
passed them to the door of the car- 
riage — and in again I was forced to get 
— there was no remedy, but whether it 
was to shew their confidence in my 
security, or for any other reason, I was' 
permitted to have my hands and mouth 
at liberty — I threatened, and promised, 
and called for help, but I soon found 
that I might as well be quiet. I was 
locked in a second time and away they 
went with me : M'^here I was, or what 
road they had taken, I could form no 
idea; my escape was still uppermost 
in my mind, but I thought it would 

be 
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be prudent to make no attempt until 
Xjcould do it to some good purpose, 
and I cherished a hope that I should 
effect it before it were long. After 
having gone at the same rate as before 
for some considerable time I pressed 
my repeater, and found the time to be 
a quarter after two. — We presently 
stopped again, the carriage door was 
unlocked, and I was permitted to get 
out while the horses were changed, as 
before : The same silence and ceremo- 
nies. M'ere observed, I was put into a 
room by some okl woman, from whom 
I could not get one word. I repeat- 
■sfl \fiy promises of high rewards for my 
liberty, my threats, and my calls for 
assistance, but with equal success — 
I w’as locked into the room where re- 
freshments were placed upon a side- 
table — I drank some more wine and 
water, but ate nothing. I went to a 
window, and, opening it, found it 
secured with iron bars on the outside, 
and, by the light of the moon, could 

sec 
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see into some gentleman’s garden ; I 
called aloud for help, but might as 
well have called for a troop of soldiers. 
Now my spirits began to fail me, I 
beg^n to think whatever the purpose 
of carrying me off might be that it 
would not be in my power to prevent 
it. I recommended myself to heaven 
with tears, and prayed fervently for 
protection. The door was now un- 
locked and a man entered with a pistol 
in his hand : I watched it with hopes 
of getting it : I said, in a firm voice, I 
would go no further, and, seizing the 
pistol which he held in his hand, 
wrenched it from him : it went off, 
however, in the scuffle, and was of no 
further use than to bring in the whole 
gang to his assistance : I was imme- 
diately leil back to the carriage with 
loaded pistols held at my head and at 
my bosom, when I again took my seat 
in it, and was driven off: I made an 
attempt as I was going to the carriage 
to snatch another of their pistols, but 

it 
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it had like to have cost me my life, 
for the ruffian snapt it at my head, 
but it luckily missed lire : this act of 
his' seemed to be highly resented by 
the rest, for I saw no more of him. I 
was now convinced that their threats 
were no vain ones, and that I might 
expect to be shot if I made any violent 
attempt to get away : as soon as I 
was again put into the carriage, for 
they were civil enough to hand me 
into it, my thoughts ran upon every 
dreadful thing my situation could ex- 
«ite, my death I was sure could be at 
no great distance, for, if their object 
>!ms^my dishonour, I felt quite deter- 
mined upon putting their utmost ven- 
geance to the risk sooner than submit. 
Amongst other wild imaginations self- 
destruction occurred to me, and, if at 
any time, I thought it would be lawful 
now, I even began to consider by 
what means I could effect it, when 
the cheering hope of escape interfered, 
and I felt that while the least remained 

. I ought 
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I ought not to cherish any thought of 
it:^at last, my exertions, agitation of 
mind, and the hour of rest uniting 
their forces upon me, threw me into a 
sleep; I dreamed that my dear Acerbus 
had rescued me, and when the carriage- 
stopped I awoke in unspeakable hor- 
ror ; a flood of tears gave me some 
relief. It was some time before the 
door was unlocked, and I began to 
doubt if I should be permitted to get 
out : presently, however, it was opened 
and I found it to be day, but very 
gloomy, for we were in the middle of. 
some wood : I was conducted to a 
room in some house by my guqjid?, 
and locked into it as before, it had 
one window in it, and a door which 
opened into a garden : but I should 
have observed that when 1 was taken 
out of the carriage this time I was 
blindfolded, and my arms held by two 
or three on each side of me until put 
into the room, when I Avas left at my 
liberty, as far as the use of my limbs 

went, 
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spelts : as soon’ as I was locked into 
the room I took the bandage off my 
eyes, which was a silk handkerchief, 
it had the letter F. marked in one 
corner of it. Finding myself alone I 
ran instantly to the door which opened 
into a garden, and, to my inexpressible 
joy, found it open : I darted into the 
garden like a wild bird out of its cage, 
but the joy I felt served but to enhance 
my grief when I saw a high wall en- 
circle me on all sides, over which it 
was impossible to climb : after wan- 
dering about the garden for some time, 
which was darkened by the cypress 
""^nd the yew, I returned to my room, 
where I found, by the provision that 
had been made in it, that, whatever 
they meant to do with me, they had 
no intentions at present to starve me 
to death! — I felt as one who wanted 
food without being hungry ; my thirst, 
however, was excessive, and I drank a 
large bason of milk which scarcely 
VOL. IV. D satisfied 
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satisfied me ; and went again into the 
garden to examine the walls. This 
garden, which was very small, was 
connected with the room by a narrow 
passage flowing into it between two 
high buildings which looked like 
stables, be they what they might, how- 
ever, no window looked my way from 
them, they turned their backs upon 
me and helped me in no other way 
than to make my prison the more se- 
cure. At this place I staid till it was 
night, sometimes wandering about the 
garden, and sometimes returning to my 
room ; I saw nobody all day, except 
an ill-looking woman who brought me 
some cold meats and some wine, frbm 
whom I could not, by any means, get 
one word : I shall never forget her 
face, however, though I was not like 
to remember her voice, or any other 
voice on this pleasant journey, the 
horses snorted sometimes, but every 
other animal about me was as silent as 
death. I tried every way I could 

devise 
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devise to get upon the top of the 
garden wall, but in vain : at last I gave 
all up in despair, and set myself down 
in Iny room, expecting and wondering 
what next might happen : I laid all to 
the charge of my unlucky face and 
form, and was vain enough to think 
that my person was the object of my 
banditti. But yet if they had any evil 
design upon that, no place in the world 
was more suited to it than that in 
which I now was, which, as far as I 
could discover, seemed to be a lone 
house in the middle of some great 
wood, where fifty murders might be 
t'O njn iitted and the world none the 
wiser. I ate some cold meat for my 
dinner, which I pulled in pieces with 
my teeth and my fingers, for I had 
neither knife nor fork allowed me — it 
was ready cut into slices, however, 
and gave me little trouble : when it 
began to grow dark 1 expected to see 
the light no more ; for in this place I 
felt a strong persuasion that whatever 
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was intended to be done would be 
executed : I prepared myself for death, 
for I was determined to. die sooner 
than be dishonoured: my intention 
was, as soon as 1 found their design, 
to seize one of their pistols and shoot 
myself through the heart. In the 
midst of these my meditations it grew 
quite dark, I suddenly heard a carriage 
drive to the house, when, after the 
same ceremonies as before, I went 
quietly into it, and was again driven 
away. The next time we stopt to 
change horses, I was not sulfered t« 
get out, I was a little distressed at this, 
but bore it as well as I could. ^^Tbe^ 
next stage we stopped at what ap- 
peared to be a lodge at some park 
gate, for I was suffered to get out here, 
and was put into a room, locked into 
it, and left to my meditations ; and, if 
silence gave them any furtherance, I 
had enough of that, for much pains 
seemed to be taken to keep every thing 
very quiet ; and if Mr. Grove himself 

had 
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had run away. with me things could 
not have been more still.” — Mr. Grove 
smiled. — “ In short,matters were carried 
on in so strange a way that my curiosi- 
ty almost equalled my fears : hitherto I 
had not heard so much as a whisper: all 
was done by signs, and in deep silence, 
which had something inexpressibly 
terrible in it. I now began to examine 
my room, there was one window in it, 
and, though scarcely large enough to 
let a cat out, it had cross bars of iron 
in it; I took a chair and looked out at 
It, for it was high in the wall, and got 
a sight of the outside of my carriage, 
it'^as green, and on the pannel the 
letter F. was put, surmounted with a 
death's head held in a man’s hand : 
the carriage was richly ornamented 
with silver, and looked to be very new: 
at that moment my little window was 
blinded on the outside, and I could 
see no more. In this small room I 
found every thing I wanted, not to 
omit some very fine ham and a chicken 
D 3 ready 
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ready cut up, and a bottle of excellent 
tnadeira : I ate some supper, aud drank 
four glasses of the wine, which put i}ie 
into better spirits than I had yet felt 
myself: after an hour I obeyed the 
summons, and was put into the car- 
riage for the last time. Three hours 
and a half elapsed, when the carriage 
again stopped: upon the door being 
opened, I found myself at the mouth of 
a long passage, it was lighted by some 
lamps which hung on the walls, and 
seemed to descend; the appearance of 
it gave me great alarm. The usual 
sign being made for me to get out 
I refused, and said I would not •get 
out: when the opposite door of the 
carriage was unlocked, upon which 
some pushed and some pulled, and 
soon got me into the passage : here 
I began to contend with my gang, aud 
stood my ground in an unaccountable 
manner against three or four of them 
for some time, but, as the passage 
lay upon a descent, it was ail up 

hill 
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hill work for me to struggle against 
so many who had the upper ground ; 
I-was forced to give way, and down I 
was compelled to go, some pushing, 
anti some pulling, until we came to a 
tloor, they then tied a bandage over 
my eyes, and, opening the door, which, 
being a heavy one, made a great noise, 
— in I was pushed at one general effort, 
and the door closed upon me. I sunk 
down on the ground, where I lay for 
some time with scarce any sense. All 
ground me was a deep silence, I had 
forgot my bandage, and thought I was 
left in the dark, but, coming to my 
senses, I soon recollected the cause of 
my darkness, and pulled off the hand- 
kerchief AV’hich tied my head, when I 
was not a little astonished to find 
myself in a good room with a bright 
fire in it, and some wax candles burn- 
ing on a table. I stared all around 
me as I sat on the floor, when the win- 
dow curtains, which were of scarlet 
cloth, caught my attention, and, as 
D 4 my 
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my liberty was always uppermost in 
my thoughts, any the least prospect of 
it roused me in a moment ; I leaped up 
from off the floor where I was sitting, 
and ran to the curtains, but, upon 
pulling one of them aside, how great 
was my vexation and astonishment to 
find no window behind it ! I looked 
behind the other when the same wall 
presented itself which encompassed 
me on all sides ! this fixed me for some 
time in amazement. I then recollected 
the great descent which fell shelving^ 
down to this place, and it came to 
my thoughts that I must be under 
ground ! Terrified at this imagitTa- 
tion I felt a chill run through me, as 
if cold water instead of warm blood 
had run through my veins. Recover- 
ing from this stroke of terror which 
had benumbed me for an instant, I 
began to examine the other parts of 
the room, in which every thing was 
provided for my comfort and con- 
venience except a way to get out of 
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it ; to come to particulars, there were 
several sorts of meats and wines placed 
. upon a sideboard, which, upon raising 
a fine table-cloth, I found to be made 
of white marble, and hung to the wall 
by two brass chains; my guardians 
seemed to have much feeling for my 
stomach, for hitherto I had always 
plenty to eat and drink : to proceed, 
the chairs, which were very handsome 
ones, were ornamented with cushions 
of scarlet cloth, there was a sofa too 
furnished in the same manner, and in 
one corner of the apartment stood an 
harpsichord, and there was a little table 
covered with music books put near it : 
a brass triangle of lamps hung by a 
scarlet cord from the ceiling which 
was as white as snow, these, adding 
their little fires to the candles, aided 
by the reflection of the ceiling, gave 
a great deal of light : there was a good 
carpet on the floor that covered it 
entirely, which, upon lifting up one 
corner of it, I found to be paved with 
D 5 bricks: 
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bricks: every thing about the fire-place 
was very neat, indeed magnificent, it 
was decorated with a marble mantle- 
piece richly embellished with the rape 
of Proserpine, its plinths and sidepieces 
hung with fruits and flowers : 1 looked 
into every corner of the room, which 
was rather large, like a bird that, just 
catched and put into a cage, looks all 
its wires over ; I came to the door last 
for I very little expected that it would 
be any thing like a door to me, for I as 
much looked to walk through one of 
the walls ; I put forth my hand to the ' 
lock, however, like one who holds out 
a hand for unexpected charity, arid 
found it open, but there was another 
beyond it which gave me much com- 
fort, for I was not like to have my 
house broken open as long as such a 
vast block of wood and iron stood in 
the way ; I turned from it like one 
perfectly satisfied, and, casting my 
eyes anotlier way, a green curtain, 
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which 1 had not taken much notice of 
before, caught my attention, I went to 
it and drawing it aside, for it ran on 
rings and a rod, found another door, 
which, upon opening it, presented me 
with a dark room ; I started back not 
knowing what it might contain, and 
fancied I heard a noise in it ; I felt a 
sensation in my head just as if my hair 
moved, running to the table however, 
and taking one of the candles which 
stood upon it, I returned to this door, 
and held out the candle as far as 1 
could reach into the room to see what 
was in it : opposite to the door stood 
a bed, which, being of white furni- 
ture, was the more readily seen, the 
curtains were closely drawn, and what 
it might contain I could not tell: “ Is 
any one there?” said I, three times 
over, raising my voice each time still 
higher : but nobody answered me, and 
not having heard the sound of any 
voice but my own for so long a time, 
I should have been frightened out of 
D 6 my 
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my wits at the voice of a. cat : but, 
it seems, I was the most like a cat of 
any thing there, being the only living 
creature in the place : having sent my 
voice first I followed it, and found 
a very well furnished bed-room with 
every thing I could want in it; this 
was a new source of entertainment, 
and I amused myself with poking my 
nose into every corner of it : I here 
found a bed all ready prepared for one 
to get into it, and, putting my hand 
into it found it to have been lately 
warmed, and, tired as I was, not hav- 
ing been in a bed for so long a time, 
I was very much tempted to jump into 
it : first of all, however, I was deter- 
mined to re-examine every place and 
thing, in both the rooms, before I ven- 
tured to take any rest : I had already 
so well looked over every thing in the 
first room that 1 found nothing new in 
that, but in the bed -room two things 
had escaped me, one was the, I was 
going to call it, window curtain, but 
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that would be to give it a wrong uaracs 
for, upon my pulling it aside, I found 
no window there : the other was a little 
door which I espied in one corner con- 
cealed behind another little curtain, I 
ran to it, and opened it, and found a 
little closet :* having now gone twice 
over every thing, I took the triangular 
lamp off its hooks and brought it, and 
the two wax candles, which were in 
the outer apartment, into my bed- 
chamber, and bolting my door, for 
there were two strong bolts on it, I 
had the courage, after a good deal of 
listening and searching, to undress 
myself and get into the bed which was 
a very comfortable one : but I found 
it quite impossible to get to sleep for 
a long space. There is a time, how- 
ever, when the necessities of nature 
carry the day against all disturbances 
of thought, and the old gentlewonran 
at last made a conquest of me and put 

* Genevieve told the ladies in the drawing-room 
that it was a water-closet. 
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me to sleep as a nurse serves a baby : 
I slept very soundly for some hours, 
and awoke with a great start, that 
almost danced me out of my bed ; 
nothing could be more dark before 
light was created than the place in 
which I was, for the lamp, and the 
candles, which I left burning in my 
room when I went to bed, were all 
gone out : nor could any place be 
more still — I could hear my heart beat 
which it did at that time verv much : 
1 composed myself as well as I could, 
and fell into a variety of reflections 
upon my very extraordinary situa- 
tion: who on earth can it be, said I 
to myself, that has thought me worth 
stealing? can it be for love, or for 
revenge ? but how can it be for either ? 
As to those contemptible things that 
have professed love to me without 
knowing what it was, they have long 
since had reasons enough to be satisfled 
with my answers, and I as good reasons 
to think so ; I was talking away to 
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myself as fast as a parrot, when, all 
on a sudden, I beard a noise , in the 
n€?ct room,, 1 leaped out of bed and 
began to search for my clothes, but 
was in such a fuss that I scarce knew 
what I did — the darkness of my room 
was so great that if I had been shut 
up in the center of the earth, light 
could not have been more completely 
shut out: — I was forced to return to 
my bed to compose myself, and recol- 
lect where I put my clothes: I lay 
trembling for some time, but the noise 
not being repeated, I took a little 
heart, and, remembering at last where 
I undressed myself, I made shift to put 
my clothes on in the dark, and poking 
out my way to the door perceived a 
little glimmer of light at the bottom of 
it: I stood still and listened for a long 
time ; hearing no noise, I ventured to 
unbolt the bolts and open the door 
gently, when the first thing I dis- 
covered was that the curtain had been 
drawn over it, a thing tvhich I knew 
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that I had not done myself: this con- 
vinced me that somebody must have 
been in the next room to do this, but 
I was not long before I had proofs 
enough of it, for candles had been 
brought into it, a table with all matters 
for breakfast set ready, a good fire 
made, and nothing was wanted but 
some person to come with a good ap- 
petite and sit down to breakfast m it : 
all these things I discovered peeping 
from behind the curtain, which had 
been made to conceal the door of 
the bed-room ; I put my head further 
and further by degrees, until I could 
see into every part of the room, con- 
vinced by my own senses that no- 
body M'as in it, unless concealed behind 
the curtains, which seemed put there 
for no other reason than to hide the 
want of windows. I ventured out, and 
-was glad to get to the fire, for I felt 
cold, and should have been glad of a 
hat which I lost, I knew not how, in 
some of my skirmishes. After I had 

well 
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well warmed myself^ and I was not a 
little surprised at being so cold in the 
middle of summer, I turned to the 
table so hospitably provided for me, 
and took some coffee and some bread 
and butter ; and might have taken 
poison for any thing I knew. How- 
ever, all was very good, and I must 
confess that I felt hungry. I then 
arose, and paced backwards and for- 
wards in my room, expecting what 
might come next, and wishing much to 
see something in the human shape, 
when, all on a sudden, 1 was surprised 
with another noise ; it was the fall of 
something like a heavy chain at the 
door, which I heard unlocked, and, 
presently, a woman came in as tall and 
as large as myself, but not so hand- 
some,” said Genevieve, laughing; “ for 
of all human countenances I had ever 
seen, even in pictures where devils and 
goblins are drawn, I never saw one so 
hideous. The moment she came in I 
ran up to her, and, seizing her fast by 
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the arm, ‘ Tell me, this moment,’ said 
I, in a loud voice, * where I am, and 
by whose Orders put into this place ?’ 
The woman was speechless ; upon which 
I seized her with both my hands and 
dragged her towards the candles with 
a force she could by no means, though 
she attempted it, withstand, and, staring 
in her eyes, told her, I would make 
her use her tongue if she had such a 
thing in her head, and gave her a 
shaking which made her teeth chatter. 
The ugly toad, finding herself in the 
hands of her mistress, for she had not 
strength enough to contend with me, 
bawled out for help, and that was the 
first human voice which I had heard, 
except my own, since my strange jour- 
ney from Oaken Grove: I told her she 
might bawl her heart out, for I did not 
value my life at a farthing, and would 
shake her limbs all about the room if 
she refused to answer me a single 
question ; upon which she opened her 
horrible mouth, and made signs for me 

to 
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to look into it, which I did with a 
candle, and saw her tongue was cut 
out at its root. I was now perfectly 
satisfied with her reason for not speak- 
ing, and, upon her dropping down on 
her knees, released her from my grasp. 
Shocked at what I had seen I threw 
myself on the sofa and let the woman 
go where she would ; it was some time, 
I confess, before I recovered myself after 
so horrid a sight, and it gave me a more 
dreadful idea of my situation than any 
that I had yet formed : — ‘ Into the 
hands of what barbarous monsters am 
I fallen !’ said I. ‘ What am I to ex- 
pect.?’ — I leaped off the sofa to look 
for the woman, but she was gone : I 
presently heard a noise in my bed- 
chamber; I ran into it and found her 
there ; she had come, it seemed, to put 
my apartment in order: the first ques- 
tion I asked her, was, if she could 
write .? she shook her head ; I made 
signs of talking on the fingers : she 
shook her head again. I felt my spirits 
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roused in a very extraordinary manner, 
and was determined to make an at- 
tempt at leaving the room with her, 
though it might cost me my tongue ! 
Upon a little consideration, however, 
for I had luckily time for it, while the 
woman made my bed, and was engaged 
in other domestic matters, I thought I 
had best be quiet, for, what could Ido? 
what could even an armed man have 
done in my situation? I thought it 
would be the best policy not to offend 
those whom I could not conquer ; for 
to shew one’s courage where one is sure 
to get the worst of it is acting like a 
fool : it is just to shew that one is not 
afraid to be beaten, and that were the 
best of it. I took no further notice of 
the woman, whom I pitied very much, 
for I took it in my head that they had 
cut her tongue out on purpose to qua- 
lify her to wait upon me : I was in a 
strange place, so it was no wonder that 
I took strange things into my head. I 
came to the resolution that, as long as 

no 
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no injury was offered to my person to 
take all patiently. The woman pre- 
sently came out of my bed-room, 
and, opening a large basket which she 
brought, and which I felt some cu- 
riosity to examine, took out some wax 
candles and put them into silver can- 
dlesticks, and set them ready on the 
side-table, if I might want them, for I 
began to find I was to live by candle- 
light, and give up my share of the 
sun to others. Having done everything 
which she came to do, the woman'came 
to the table where I sat leaning my head 
upon my hand, and put apiece of paper 
before me and an inkstand, and made 
some signs which I did not at all un- 
derstand, when she pointed to my gown, 
which was very much torn and stained, 
and, by an action which I could not 
mistake, I found that I was to give 
orders in writing if I wanted it repaired 
or cleaned, which I did, and the wo- 
man shewed signs of being satisfied : 
she took it, and in a few hours returned 

with 
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with it washed and mended. I soon 
found that this was to be the way to 
make my wants known, and I bad 
many ; I had no clothes but what I 
had upon my back, and those but ill 
suited to my present situation, for they 
were my wedding clothes, and I could 
not look at any part of my dress with- 
out tears. When the woman returned 
with my gown I pointed at the ink- 
stand, she brought it and some paper. 
I wrote down ‘ A bible and a prayer- 
book.’ She soon brought them, and, 
as they were quite new, and a bill came 
with them, I found that I could not be 
far from .some town or village. By 
the bill I was given to understand that 
I must pay for what I wanted : this 
put a thing into my head which had 
not been there before, it was to see what 
money I had in my purse, upon which 
I began to count my money, and found 
1 had no more than ten pounds in my 
pocket. It was not long before great 
part of this money was gone to buy 
■ me 
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me things which I could not do with- 
out, though I attired myself like a 
plain village girl, and made many 
things with my own hands, such as 
gowns, ,petticoats,&c. After I had fur- 
nished myself with every thing I wanted 
about my person, and paid my bills, a 
thought came into my head which, if it 
had come before, would have come in 
better time, it was, that if by any strata- 
gem I could getoutofmy prison, I should 
want the means to fly, for how could I 
get on without money ? Now, by the 
time I was coming to this place, and 
the rate I came at, I could not be less 
than a hundred and fifty miles from 
home. I consoled myself, however, as 
well as I could, and thought if I could 
but once get out of my gaol, I should 
want neither meat, drink, nor sleep, but 
live upon joy alone. As the journal of 
one day will very well serve for no less 
a time than five months, for much va- 
riety could not be expected in the nar- 
row circuit in which I was to act ; I 
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first give it you, and 
to scenes dreadful and shocking to,, bp 
told and heard.” Genevieve was pro- 
ceeding, when Old Crab interrupted 
her, and asked her if the scoi^^rels 
had cononnitted any brutal act r “ I will 
set you at rest as to that,” said she,. “ in 
a very short time, but I think my story 
will lose its interest if I tell you any 
thing out of its place. Romances,” 
continued she, “ were never much to 
my taste, and I now feel myself so 
much like the heroine of a novel, that 
I can scarcely bear the thought of it. 
To come to my journal, 1 rose at eight 
in the morning, said my prayers, and 
I ead the psalms and lessons for the day ; 
I then sat down to my breakfast, after 
which I walked two hours, with my 
wateh in my hand, as fast as I could 
pace it, setting my bed-room door open, 
and makingalongwalkfrom theutmost 
corner of one room to the furthest corner 
of the other, in which the position of the 
rooms favoured me. I then sat down 

to 
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to tny work if I had any to do, and 
sometimes amused myself by writing 
notes to the master of the house, at one 
time full of complaints, at another of 
petitions, at another of thanks for my 
good usage, at another of threats, set- 
ting the dangers in which they stood 
who had taken me away by force from 
my friends, in every light I could. Of 
this, however, I, after a time, grew 
tired enough, for all I could write was 
disregarded. The outside door of my 
prison, amongst other safeguards, was 
fastened, as I think I have said, with 
a heavy chain ; this chain usually fell 
three times, sometimes four times a- 
day, which always gave notice when 
my dumb-waiter was coming: it always 
fell at four o’clock, when my dinner 
was brought me, which was very good ; 
and my table was decorated with a 
variety of silver things : a dessert fol- 
lowed my dinner, served in the neatest 
manner, and two sorts of wines. At 
eight I took my tea and coffee with 
VOL. IV. E some 
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some bread and butter, which was my 
last meal. I then read the evening 
psalms and lessons, said my prayers, 
and, after an hour’s walk, went to bed. 
I meditated a great deal, and, indeed, 
had little to Interrupt my meditations. 
I was strongly persuaded that I had but 
ashort time to live, in which sad thought 
one thing gave me much comfort; it 
was, that I had made my will and left 
all I was worth in the world to one 
who was worth to me more than that 
and all the world, my dearest dear 
Acerbus, a few bequests to my kind 
friends e.xcepted — this, I say, gave me 
much comfort. If any violence should 
be oflered to my person, I was deter- 
mined to die, and had concealed a 
pointed knife in a case made to hold it 
in my bosom, with which I was resolved 
to stab myself to the heart sooner than 
live to be dishonoured : and had argued 
myself into a persuasion that it were law- 
ful. From the very kind treatment I 
met with, and the caie that was taken 
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of me, and of my beauty too, for I 
had every sort of thing on my toilette 
and in my bed-room to make me 
handsome and to keep me so ; I 
tO' k an idea that I were like a pig, ora 
chioKLi. that is put up in a cage to be 
facted, when the more care is taken of 
it the nearer it is to its destruction. — ‘ 
Day after day, night after night passed 
on with notlting to distinguish them 
but the same recurrences; my time ran 
j u st like a wheel, in the whirl of which the 
same thiuj^s still return and still depart; 
I continued i. good health after the 
lirst month, when the agitation of my 
mind disordered me a good deal at 
times, during which every care of me 
was shewn. Strange indeed it may ap^ 
pear, but true it i^, that no less than 
five months passed before 1 met with 
any int^uTuption to my matters, and 
ioy curie iity began to be the most 
troublesome thing that I had to deal 
witli; it was now soon to be satisfied 
however. One morning after my breaks 
-fast I was sitting at my table and read- 
E 2 iug 
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ing the psalms and lessons for the day, 
■»vhich, though it was a thing I never 
missed, yet I sometimes said my prayers 
only before my breakfast, and read 
the service for the day afterwards : I 
was sitting at my table thus engaged, 
when I was surprised to hear the chain 
fall at so unusual a time, for the wo- 
man had but just made my bed and 
swept my apartments, leaving me as 
usual to my solitude : well, the inside 
door was opened, and in came a man 
with a mask upon his face, wrapped 
from head to foot in a sort of military 
cloak. I leaped up from my chair at 
such an unexpected, and so new a 
^ight, and attempted to speak, but felt 
as if something stuck in my throat like 
a ball ! — ‘ Sit down,’ said he, in a 
voice I was well acquainted M'ith; and 
although there was nothing terrific 
either in the words or the manner in 
which they were uttered, the sound of 
a voice after so long a silence had a 
strange effect upon me: I trembled, 
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and tried to conceal it, and waited 
with impatience for what further he 
might have to say. ‘ I am come to 
beg that for another which he can 
take without the asking for said he, 
* and will take the sooner if refused.’ 
‘ Speak out,’ said I, in a loud voice — 
‘ say what you would have of me !’ — 
‘ No fury,* said he, * no storm, it will 
but aggravate your sentence.’ ‘ Sen- 
tence!’ said I; ‘ how dare you, be you 
who you may, how dare you sentence 
me ?’ I felt my courage sufficient at 
that instant to have plunged my wea- 
pon into my heart, and searched my 
bosom to know if it was in its place; it 
was, and it added to my courage to 
find it there. I arose from my seat and 
took a few steps in my room ; the mau 
was silent, as if confounded by my 
voice and demeanour : when, turning 
to me as I walked towards the door 
without any intention to go out at it, — 
‘ You had best stand your ground, 
madam,’ said he, ‘ for the moment you 
E 3 offer 
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offer to go out of this room you will be 
shot dead.’ — I laughed aloud : — ‘Death,- 
said I, ‘ is what I want, and should be 
glad of it if I could get it.’ ‘ I know 
your spirit, madam, but have no mind 
to gratify you in the humour I am in.’ 
I heard the chain put up and we M'ere 
both shut in. ‘ I neither care for what 
your humour is, nor what you are,’ 
said 1; ‘I demand my liberty ; it is a 
thing which no power on earth has a 
right to rob an unoffending creature of 
— ivvdiat have 1 done to be imprisoned 
thus ? name my crime l-^-who are you? 
show, your face if you are not ashamed 
to show it ; — no honest man hides that 
behind a mask which he can wear with 
honour — a bad man’s face is one of the 
worst things he has about him, and 
that is the reason why he is fain to hide 
what ,he cannot get rid of ; it is one of 
dtose marks his guilt is known by : 
who are you ? have you a name ? or 
are you as. much ashamed of that as of 
your face ? Come, be a brave villain, 
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be you what you may, don’t be 
ashamed of your profession, to be 
asJiamed is to be a coward — who are 
you’, I say ? — I will know who you 
are, your voice is no stranger to me ; 
unmask, sir, or I will unmask you !’ 
saying which I snatched away his 
mask, and whom do you think it con- 
cealed ? — my cousin Frederick ! — if the 
devil had been in the room I could 
have described my feelings : but I 
can no more do that now than I 
could speak then, for I could scarce 
breathe, much less speak ; I pant- 
ed as if I had run myself out of 
breath, lie took the advantage of 
it, and, to give him his due, he had 
made several attempts to speak before, 
but 1 talked so fast, and so loud, that 
lie could not get in one word : he took 
the advantage of my want of breath, 
and said, ‘ You had best be quiet, Ge- 
nevieve, it will make the most for your 
advantage; you are as much in my 
power as any thing can be that cither 
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is, or ever was, subject to the will of 
man : I came masked for your benefit, 
and for none of those saucy reasons 
which you have had the temerity to 
object to me, that I might have a 
plea to take the less offence at what 
you might say, as one that did not 
hear it ; I came not as myself, but as 
a messenger from myself to make a 
<lemand, which, by this rash act of 
yours, you will make more severe — I 
can take what I want, but had rather 
take it at your hands than by force. ’ 
‘ Get out of my sight,’ said I, ‘ for I 
had rather be shot in the eyes than see 
you !’ His attempt upon my dear 
husbands life and my person came 
into my head like an arrow the mo- 
ment 1 saw his face — ‘ I demand,’ said 
he, ‘ your person and your fortune. ’ 
‘ I would destroy both before you 
should have either,’ said I, ‘ if 1 had 
them to give, but I have not — I am a 
married woman.’ ‘ It is false,’ said he ; 
‘ I know you were to be, but know you 
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are ribt — submit — come a volunteer or 
I will press you into the service.’ 

-^Press ! — yes, you have a press-gang 
at hand, but 1 neither fear you nor it 
• — I will not submit ! — Lock your 
doors as you may, I have a key that 
will set me at liberty : — so I, in my 
turn, can take what I want, but had 
rather take it at your hands than by 
force: I demand my liberty.’ ‘Take 
it,’ said he, with a sneer — ‘ but in the 
mean time we will see what can be 
done — there are pens, ink and paper — 
•end me a note'when you have changed 
your mind ;’ saying which he left the 
room. — I had a reply ready, but he 
would not stay to hear it. This is 
not only the substance of our conver- 
sation, but, I believe, nearly every word 
that passed, for I had time enough to 
reflect upon it after he was gone and 
to fix it in my mind. But what 
amazed me the most was, that I had 
never seen or heard from him before 
this time, some reason there certainly 
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Wist Ij€ ftif so long a silente, botwhat 
it was 1 could not guess : I fortfied a 
W'iety ofeonjeclures upon this; wliicby- 
perhaps, are not much to the present 
purpose, or like to be of much interest. 

To proceed, therefore : soon after he 
was gone the chain fell again ; ‘ What ! 
more company !’ said I to myself, and 
fow people ever talked more to them- 
selves than I did, which shows tliat a 
woman’s tongue must needs be running 
at all events ; upon which another man 
made his appearance, and though he 
was one of the most ill-looking fellows 
•1 almost ever, saw, the wretch he came 
after made a handsome man of one 
.whom Nature had taken a great deal 
nf pains to make hideous : VV^e stared 
at each other, but neither of us spoke 
a word : his errand was to^ take-away 
albrny wax candles^and put worse in 
their places I. looked upon this as a 
'mean piece of malice,; and took no fun- 
•ther notice of it at that time, not 
■knowing to Awhat; play it.-Avasi pro- 
logue : 
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logue: . Noticing broke the usual .cur- 
rent bf.events until the next morning, 
,:^hen at the same time the same man 
ivho took away my wast candles, came 
again, and took away one of the glasses 
which served to adorn my room : the 
day after he came again and took away 
the other, for there were two ; at first I 
thouglit this man was to serve me as a 
footman, aud that I was tohavetwoser- 
vant.s instead of one, though I was not 
very conscious of having done nuich 
to <leserve any such mark of favour, 
but I soon found to my cost that his 
services put nothing to , my comfortsj, 
for every time he made! his appearance 
he was sure to take> one! pr anojJh^^- 
away: every time; he canuj he was 
sure to carry some |nece o.f . furniture 
out of my rooms—^chair after chair 
and table after table, for, to make the 
thing the more vexatious, he never 
took more. than one thing at a time, 
chair after chair: and' table after table 
disappeared, untU at last l.had neither 
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one nor the other left me; when every 
moveable thing except my bed was 
taken from me, which served as wejl 
for table and for chair, but I had no 
great reason to expect that it would 
serve me long in any way : the next 
object of my robber’s attention was 
my carpets, which he took at twice, 
first from my parlour, and then from, 
my bed-chamber, for the floors of 
both were covered with very good 
ones ; this piece of malice left me upon 
a cold brick pavement : when the 
rogue came next he brought a sort of 
bench with him ; and took down one 
curtain a-day until all were gone : he 
was so good as to leave the bench 
which served me for a seat and a table. 
Instead bf good candles I had now 
very bad ones, rushlights only, whose 
feeble light made my disfurnished 
apartments look very dismal! This 
usage was bad enough, but it was not 
the worst, for 1 had some reason to 
think that 1 was to be starved to death, 

and 
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and that, to make it the more terrible, 
by little and little, for my table was 
rpbbed of somewhat every day till I 
was at last reduced to bread and 
water. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Gcnciicvea Nar rathe continued. 


“It would make too long a story tO' 
come to particulars, but I could not 
but admire the ingenuity of my tor- 
mentor: I had several written mes- 
sages sent me from the villain who 
kept me under his key, calling upon 
me to yield, and those at such times 
M'hen some more cruel privation than 
others vexed me most; I had two 
things to chiise out of, death or 
dishonour, and my choice took not 
one moment’s consideration ; I there- 
fore prepared myself the best I could 
to die. The saddest part of my ex- 
istence vfks'dnxy sleep, for then my 
fancy b^kight all my dearest friends 
before my view, but the scene was 
always tragic, often dreadful : to 
return; some days had now passed 

since 
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since n>y plunderer had made me a 
visit, when he came again and took off 
the lock and the bolts from the door 
©f my bed-room and carried them 
away ; this business took him three 
days, for there was a lock and two 
bolts, one of which he took away at a 
time : after this I went to bed no morej 
but took a little sleep at times in my 
clothes, out of which I always started 
in some shocking agony : the last 
time he came he committed a robbery 
on my person— he seized my watch as 
I held it in my hand: I struggled for 
it, in which scuffle I got a hurt on my 
left breast with the man’s elbow, this 
put me into a rage, I flung him on the 
ground with all my strength and cu^ 
his head : he, finding himself unable 
to: manage me; took a bell out of his 
pocket and rung it for assistance ; I 
heard a noise of some at the door, and 
resigned my repeater sorely against 
my will : this man I saw no more ;• but 
another, little’ better; than an> animated 

flint, 
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flint, took his place. The first time I 
had the honour to see the one who 
succeeded him he came and took hokh 
of my clothes as if he had a mind to 
undress me, he soon found that was 
not like to be an easy matter, but I 
afterwards thought that he only wanted 
to take my gown, for, leaving me, he 
went into my bed-room and took 
away one which lay on my bed. — 
After this the woman, who did a 
variety of little domestic offices for 
me, and seemed the kindest of those 
human creatures with whom I had 
now to deal, coming out of my bed- 
room, was seized by the arm and 
pulled out of the room, and I saw 
her no more: the man waited upon 
me afterwards, and the next morn- 
ing he entered upon his office; he 
brought my breakfast and my din- 
ner at the same time, and set it down 
on the bench, or form, which the other 
man had left, through forgetfulness 
perhaps, for 1 could not ascribe it to 

good- 
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goodnature : he then marched into 
my bed-room, but found that ,1 had 
saved him all trouble there, for what 
the woman used to do for me in it I 
took care to do for myself. As soon 
as the man was gone an accident hap- 
pened, and one sufficiently vexatious, 
I had eaten some bread and drank 
some cold water for my breakfast, 
when, getting up from my form where 
I sat to my meal, I had the ill luck to 
throw down my rush candle, and was 
left in total darkness, for my fire, 
which I always neglected, was gone 
out ; indeed, though well served, I ex- 
pected to be deprived of it, so 1 used 
myself to do without it. 1 felt my 
way to the door, and knocked and 
kicked till I was tired at it, and then 
felt my way to my bed, upon which 
I threw myself, and burst into tears. 
I knew 1 had little chance of any light 
for four and twenty hours, for all the 
poor pittance of food that I was al- 
lowed was brought in all at once, and 
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left to me to eat it when my stomach 
served for it. My tears never got the 
better of me so much before— I re.i-_ 
soued and argued with myself in vain; 

1 was fain to think heaven had forgot 
me and left me to despair; I wept for 
two hours, I think, if not more, ere I 
could rouse myself, when an odd sen- 
sation in my head frightened me, for 
I thought I was going mad. I leaped 
off my bed; and feeling my way into 
the other room got to one of the 
longest of the four walls, and began to 
walk backwards and forwards, feeling 
my w^ay with one hand, there was no 
fear, I thought, of falling over the 
furniture; so after a little, by counting 
my steps from end to end, I paced away 
with that sort of confidence which 
one gets by finding no danger. Of 
all things which I lost, I regretted the 
loss of my repeater as much as any; 
it was a great comfort to know how 
the time went in the world, though I 
was like to see it. no more. Getting 

bolder 
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b6kler and bolder in my walk, I by 
some accident deviated so far from 
my straight line as to fall over my 
form, and threw my dinner off it; 
ind what was worse, spilled all the 
water which was set upon it, and be- 
fore the next morning w'as almost 
choked with thirst, for, to my no 
small mortification and distress, I was 
allowed no other water to wash myself 
than what little I could save at my 
meals. I grew hungry, and indeed I 
was seldom otherwise, for I was kept 
very sliort ; I grew hungry about my 
usual dinner time, and was forced to 
feel about upon the dirty iloor for the 
bread and meat which had been brought 
me, and was glad to eat them when I 
found them, dirty as they were, like a 
dtig in a kennel : as for the bit of bread 
which I had left at my last meal for 
my dinner, I thought I must have 
given it up, but as luck would have it, 
after sprawling and crawling about the 
iloor for half an hour 1 found it, and 

gnawed 
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gnawed it to pieces, like a hungry wolf. 
It would make my story too long to 
piece in moral hints and reflections, 
but I could not help thinking that I 
was come to a very good school, and 
should carry away some excellent les- 
sons if I ever should have the luck to 
get out of it. The losing of my furni- 
ture piece by piece put me very much 
in mind of what happens to every one 
who lives long in the world ; friend 
after friend, comfort after comfort is 
taken from him, until the man, grown 
old, with scarcely one muscle left to 
move him, or a limb to support his 
body, falls into his grave ; if my friends 
above ground, thought I, have nothing 
on earth which they can keep, they 
are, so far, very little better oflF than 
I; for whether they go out of the 
world, or I out of my dungeon, the lug- 
gage which we shall be allowed to take 
with us will scarce be a pin the morei 
But to proceed : Having in some little 
degree satisfied my appetite with the 

dirty 
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dirty meat and bread which I found on 
the floor, and, though the meat w'as 
very gritty with filth which it licked 
up, I was glad to cat it, and could 
have eaten more if I could have found 
any. I felt out my way back to my 
bed, and the cravings of hunger being a 
little allayed, I fell asleep notwithstand- 
ing my thirst. How long I slept I 
could not say, but I think a great 
while : I awoke, however, as I often 
did, screaming with all my strength, 
for my poor brains always ran upon 
some violence, some dreadful assault 
which one time or other I must needs 
expect. This exertion gave me an 
acute pain in my breast for several 
hours ; it went off, however, at last, 
and I felt no more of it. I now left 
my betl, indeed I had leaped off it be- 
fore I M'as well awake, for I dreamed 
that Freelerick, with half a dozen more, 
had overpowered me and were tearing 
off my clothes — the struggles in my 
sleep must have been excessive, for 

whcfc 
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.when I awoke I was extremely hot^ 
and my thirst so much increased that 
I expected to die of it, when I heard 
the chain fall. Seeing the ligJit, I ran 
out of my room, for the least was a 
great light to me who had been so 
many hours shut up in the deepest 
darkness; but when the candle itself 
which the man brought with him, met 
my sight, I could not have been more 
dazzled if he had held a comet in his 
hand. He brought with him a pitcher 
of water and half a loaf of bread. 1 
seized the pitcher in so wild a manner 
as to make the man start, and put it 
to my mouth with such eagerness that 
it rattled against my teeth. Having 
satisfied my thirst, I pointed to the 
bench, which lay overturned, the bro- 
ken cup, and the wet places on the floor, 
which was not like to get dry in a hur- 
ry, and, telling the man what accident 
had happened, begged for a double al- 
lowance of water to make me amends, 
I said that 1 had. been at least four-andr 

twenty 
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twetity hours without any tiling todrink 
— ^to this I had no answer : — I stared in 
the man’s face to look if hepitied me, but 
found no pity in it. — ^The wise, perhaps, 
may think it better not to have it, than 
to show it and not have it, but to 
have it and not show it may be better 
thrift. This was the first day that I 
was reduced to bread and water, and 
the first day, too, that I was left to 
light my own fire ; a sack of coals was 
brought and poured out upon the 
floor, and a faggot thrown to me, and 
I left to make the best of them. 
The man then put down my bread 
upon my bench, and three rush can- 
dles, my usual allowance, by the side 
of it, and went away. I was now rich 
in candles, for, not having burned my 
last allowance, two whole ones and a 
half, which 1 took care to conceal, 
remained : so my accident, the throw* 
ing down my candle I mean, turned 
out to my benefit : but I had not one 
coinfort upon which I could reckon a 

straw, 
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strav, my life itself was in the handf 
of a man whose intention it seemed 
to be to destroy it by degrees, to make^ 
me feel his vengeance and my death 
the more. Having now the benefit of 
a light, I took my bible and prayer- 
book, and read the morning service 
for the day; I then took my bread, 
and, giving thanks for it, ate a piece 
of it, but with less appetite than usual, 
for, though I was very hungry before 
I drank the water, my appetite seemed 
to be drowned in the quantity of it 
which I swallowed. Well, said I, 
there will be the more for my dinner, 
and as to my appetite I am glad to 
have it a little quiet, for it used to be 
very troublesome. I had now been 
kept upon bread and ivater for seven 
days, during which time every thing 
had been taken out of my bed-room 
except the bed and its furniture, and 
a great chest, for, on the seventh day, 
1 had not so much as a bason left me, 
so that if my face and hands wanted 

washing 
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nrnie^ aad 
aay of tiienwiter 
,w^ id^iftwed me ; indeed, I was 
Sd^ttiWirsty that l ueoally dEank it all, 
jM»d;.itr W-a9 often; none of the clean^^ 
eit- . I Imd long since found it to be 
fif no use to ask for any thing, or to 
uf any thing, or .find fault 
wjth' any thing, a sullen silence was 
njy answer ; so I, in my turn, took 
things as they came in silence. I had 
now been three weeks without any 
change of clothes, except the change 
of one dirty tiling for another. I could 
no longer get any thing washed for 
me, or even water to wash any thing 
for myself, which I would gladly have 
(lone ; I began to grow loathsome to 
myself, and expected, if nothing else, 
that some wretched disease would soon 
put an end to me. violent fits of grief 
and rage took their turns, witli me; I 
began, to grow desperate, and I was 
coming fast to a, resolution to iose m}’ 
life in an atteinpt at au .escape : I went 

.^yoL. IV. F 
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so far as to plan several: I have said 
that I had a knife concealed in my bo- 
som ; it was one which had been dropt 
•in the room and left ; for, during the 
first part of my imprisonment, when 
my meals were served with elegance 
and luxury, knives were brought, and 
this, which was worn very sharp at its 
point, and made more so by my whet- 
ting it on the walls, was one of them ; 
it was a common table-knife with a 
silver haft, anti nearly a foot in length, 
haft and all. This kniie, which I often 
rirew from the sheath that I had made 
for it in niy bosom, and called it 
the key of niy prison, was to be the 
chief instrument in my most favourite 
plan, it was, see what thoughts despair 
suggests ! to stab the fellow who at- 
tended me, and then rush out, for the 
doors were left open as long as he staid, 
and serve the next I met the same, and, 
if overpowered, die fighting for my 
liberty ; for I saw- that I must either 
die where I was, or live a life by far 


worse 
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worse than death ; ‘ Is not life worth 
risking life for?’ I would ask, for I 
talked whole hours together to myself. 
‘ lani now in good health, my strength 
unimpaired, given me no doubt for 
great exertions, or to what end had I 
so mnch? A weak heart makes a weak 
arm ; they shall see what I can do and 
what I dare to do.’ In the midst of 
these disturbances of thought my jailor 
came in to bring me my bread and water 
and my rush candles : my heart failed 
me sutBciently at the sight of him to 
keep me quiet; 1 sat still upon my 
bench, and fixed my eyes upon him in 
so fierce a manner as to check his pace 
a little as he approached me. I saw 
this, and, lest he should suspect any 
thing which it stood me much upon to 
prevent, I walked away into the other 
room and left him ; yet, when he stooped 
down to put my bread and water on 
the bench, I had a fine opportunity to 
have dispatched him, for his left side 
lay open to my right hand ; but my 
r S mind 
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mind was not sufficiently bent: I found 
this, and walked away, for I would not 
do the thing by halves. When I re- 
turned to my bread and water I started 
at the sight of a piece of paper, which 
lay by them on the bench, I snatched 
it up; it contained the following 
wortls 


I ONCE more, and for the last time, 
demand 3'our person and your fortune: 
your consent gives you j’our liberty, 
and makes you mistress of my house : 
your refusal brings upon you the worst 
thing that a woman can suffer: four 
ami twenty hours are allowed for your 
answer. 

Fkedeuick. 

“ Now, said T to mj'self, I am resolved 
— this is the spur I wanted. I took 
some paper and a pen, Avhich was left 
me, and wrote as follows: — 


I HAVE no power to give to another 

that 
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that thing which is not my own ; ins 
person is my husband's, and my for- 
tune is given away by will : but if 
both were in my power, much as I may 
be in yours, I tell you to your head 
that I would die before you should 
come possessed of either — do your 
ss'orst ! '' 

Genevieve Dec astro. 

“ My mind was now fixed, and, odd 
as it may seem, I felt more comfort 
and more ease than I had yet known 
since I had been in the power of this 
monster. I read the morning and even- 
ing services, ate and drank all my 
bread and water, thress’^ myself on my 
bed and slejit sweetly and without dis- 
turbance. But as soon as I awoke, the 
sense of m 3 ’ dreadful situation rushed 
on my mind, my heart sunk and I 
wept bitterl 3 ’. Hearing a noise in the 
next room, I leaped oft' m 3 ' betl, for I 
had slept in my clothes for a month, 
and went into it ; my jailor had been 
F 3 there 
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there and was gone, and, leaving iny 
allowance as usual, had taken my note 
with him. A cold chill ran through 
me, and I felt like one condemned to 
die : feeling in my bosom I missed my 
knife ! ‘ Surely,’ said I, ‘ the fellow 
must have come and taken it while I 
slept !’ for having hatl hut little sleep 
of late I had slept as one dead. — I ran 
back, frantic, I may truly say, to my 
l;cd, and rejoiced as much to find my 
weapon as if I had already cut a passage 
with it through all my enemies 1 1 kissed 
it so eagerly that 1 cut my face with 
it — but tlid not know it until the blood 
dropt upon my bread which lay on the 
bench over which I stood.. Presently 
the chain fell and the door was opened, 
when two men brought in a strange 
wooden engine formed like a St. An- 
drew’s cross ; they set it down, and 
went away. Curiosity soon brought me 
to it ; the beams of the cross were very 
thick and about eight feet in length, and 
strong straps with iion buckles were 

fast- 
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t’ustciied to each of the four beams’ entls. 
I started back fi'om it with horror, for 
I saw in a moment I shoidd be 
buckled down upon it and put to some 
torture. — I fell on my knees and said 
I know not what, for my head seemed 
turned. — I presently recovered a little, 
took my weapon out of my bosom, 
tried its point — put it up again — sat 
down upon my bench, and trembled 
till I shook every thing upon it. I 
sat at least an hour, and hearing no 
noise I took heart a little — and feeling 
very empty, but not hungry, I broke 
my bread in two, when from under a 
piece of crust, which stood up hollow 
on the loaf, a piece of paper fell out 
upon the ground ; I had like to have 
missed of it, for it w'as not an inch 
s(|uare, it caught my eye, however, and 
1 picked it up, opened it, and found it 
contained the following words 

lie upon your guard — this night at 
twelve o’clock you w'ill be made a sa- 
F 4 crifico; 
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crificc; till then your time is yoin 
own — make the best of it. — 

A Fuiend. 

“ *■ Friend or enemy,’ said I, ‘ for I can 
scarce look for any friend here, — I will, 
at least, take your advice, and make 
the best of my time.’ — The first I tlid 
was to kindle a fire, and, having made 
the best I could, I got rid of a great 
many things, I mean clothes, which 1 
had put on to conceal, for I had been 
robbed of all that could be found, ex- 
cept a little bundle which I had the 
address to hitlc under the heap of 
coals in the corner of my room, this I 
did that I might have as little encum- 
brance as possible, and no impediment 
to the exercise of all my strength; as 
soon as I had done this, I tied all up 
in a large handkerchief an<l put them 
in the corner next the door, which, as 
it opened into the room, I mean the 
insiile door, would conceal the bundle 
by inclosing it in the corner ; my 

limbs 
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limbs were now at their full liberty, 
and I kept myself warm by means of 
a great fire. Now my bed-room I ex- 
pected would be the first object of 
attack, I therefore had recourse to the 
following trick above my bed-room 
<loor there was a large shelf, and 
upon this, shelf was placed a very 
large iron chest of very great weight, 
heavy enough to knock a man down, 
or, indeed, two, if it fell on their 
heads : I fastcnetl a piece of tape to 
a ring of the cliest and the bed-room 
door, which, upon being opened, must 
inevitably pull the chest upon the 
heads of those who catered; for I 
set it as nuich as possible upon a 
balance, so that the least pull might 
bring it down : having nothing but a 
poker to help me at this work, it took 
me up tw o hours at least to move this 
mass of iron, by little and little, frojn 
the wall to the edge of the shelf', 
which I did with great dilliculty, 
standing oir my tiptoes on my form, 
y 5 and 
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and brought it at last on a balance to 
the border of the shelf ; and in this I 
had like to meet with a sad accident, 
I was within a little of pulling it upon 
my own pate, and I was a long time 
before I could set it to my mind, for, 
being a very heavy thing, unless it 
beetled a good tleal over the shelf it 
would not come down at any little 
pull ; at last by putting a large coal 
between the chest and the wall, I dkl 
the thing to admiration, for it hung so 
much upon the poize that I could have 
tipped it over with my little finger. I 
now threaded the piece of tape through 
the keyhole of the door withinside, and 
guiding it over the top, shut the door 
close, and left the trap for tiic mouse. — 
Whether this thing might succeed or 
not, it at least engaged my mind while 
I was busy about it ; and now I had 
nothing more to do hut to finish the 
jx^or remains of my bread and water, 
and read the evening service for the 
ilay, in which I met with a psalm that 

suited 
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Suited very well with my case. — As 
near as I could guess it now wanted 
little more than an hour of the time 
when I was to expect my visitors : it 
is quite impossible to describe the 
horrors of my mind during this dread- 
ful intciwal, I seemed to have the 
utmost difficulty to keep myself in 
my senses. At last I even Avished to 
hear the chain full — and I quickly had 
my Avish — 1 heard some little noise 
first, but as I had fancied a thousand 
times that I had heard a thousand, I 
took this for fancy too — I was for once 
mistaken — 1 heard voices at the out- 
siile of the doors, and, in a moment, the 
chain fell. I had some time since put 
the fire out, and kept one caudle burn- 
ing in my hand as I sat upon my 
bundle behind the door, which it Avas 
my intention to extinguish the mo- 
ment the doors Averc oj)ened. — I bleAV 
out my candle in a moment, and stood 
u]) .as close as it Avas possible for me 
to stand in the corner of the room, 
F 6 behiml 
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behind the door, with my knife in one 
hand and my bundle in the other ; the 
door was now opened, and cowing back 
upon me, concealed me completely be- 
hind it ; I knew very well that this hid- 
ing-place Avould not serve me long, but 
my plan was, if no opportunity offered 
for my escape during the confusion 
which the falling of the great chest 
might cause, to defend myself in this 
corner as long as I had any life; four or 
five men now entered ; as soon as they 
came in I heard that monster, Frederick, 
who was the captain of the gang, speak 
these words: ‘ Now, gentlemen, let 
us rehearse our parts to see if every 
man be perfect: No. 1, you arc tlie 
strongest fellow, you seize her right 
hand ; No. 2, you seize licr left ; No. 
3, you seize her right foot, and I will 
seize the other; then, when we have 
her fast, No. 4 must h'ollow with the 
crpss, and, while we hold her, strap 
and buckle her down upon it: are ye 
all ready ?’ Some sign I suppose was 

given. 
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given, for I heard no answer : they 
went immediately to my bed-room, 
and, upon pushing open the door, 
down came the great chest, and, by 
the noise it made, must have knocked 
down at least two of them ; the light 
was extinguished in a moment, and 
we were all left in total darkness. — 
‘ Every man stand his ground until I 
bring a light,’ said one of them; ‘ she 
cannot escape u'hile the door is guard- 
ed — every man stand his ground.’ — 
Upon which, the moment I heard him 
pass me, 1 rushed out after him with 
my l)un(lle in one hand and my knife 
in the other, and followed him as well 
as 1 could in the dark a long way, but 
not know iiig the road as well as he, I 
soon lo.st the sound of his footsteps, 
and was forceil to poke out my way as 
well as I could by myself: in a few 
iuiiiutcs I saw a fla.sh of light at a 
rlistance, and presently, Frederick 1pm- 
self coming W'itha candle; I advanced 
with a firm step to meet him, he saw 

me 
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me coming witli niy knife in my hand, 
lifted lip ready for a stroke, a\ hen he 
drew a pistol from his pocket in a mo- 
ment, and fired it at my head ; I instant- 
ly leaped upon him, and plunged my 
knife into his bosom with all my might; 
he fell as it were dead at mj^ foot in a 
second of time.” When Genevieve came 
to this part of her story, both Mr. and 
Mrs. Decastro were very much affect- 
ed by it, for they hud cherished a hope 
that they should yet live to see Fre- 
<lerick’s retbrnuition, which hope hav- 
ing kept alive what little affection 
remained for him in tlieir hearts, the 
dreadl’ul intelligence of his being thus 
cut off in one of the most atro- 
cious acts shocked them very much, 
Mr. and Mrs. Decastro left the room, 
when (lenevicve thus went on with 
her story : I expected that the 

report of the pistol would soon bring 
all the gang about me, my escape 
was my object, which 1 knew must 
be made in a moment or not at 

all, 
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all, I left iny weapon in Fvcclevick’» 
body, for it was so wedged in between 
two of his ribs, and stuck so deep in 
him that I could not get it out again, 
and catching up a candle, which lay 
burning on the ground, I ran along 
the passage until I came to a door 
which was bolted with four large bolts ; 
these bolts were all rusted into their 
staples in such a manner that I could 
scarce push them back with all my 
strength, and when I had done it the 
door stuck to the posts so fast that I 
was forced to take three or four gooil 
tugs at it before it would come open : 
I saw another df)or on my right hand, 
but as that looked like one which led 
into some apartment I thought it best 
not to meddle with it, for I had no 
mind at that time to look into any 
rooms, the other I was willing to think 
made best for my present j)urpose, for 
I was sure it was an outsitle one hpth 
by its thickness and the great bolts it 
had : I tore it open and rushed out in 

a moment. 
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a moment, when my sensations were 
so excessive and so exquisite that I had 
near cpme down upon the ground. 
The moon shone very bright, and 
showed me, what I could have been 
as glad not to have seen, it was a wall 
which surrounded me on all sides; I 
ran to it, however, and, being very tall, 
I found 1 could just reach the top of 
it with my arms extended, I flung my 
bundle over it, and, with a world of 
scrambling, at last succecdctl in get- 
ting one of my knees upon the ridge 
of it, the rest of my body soon fol- 
lowed and over I jumped into a road — 
hearing, at that moment, a great noise 
in the house behind me, I took to my 
iieels and ran till I fell breathless on 
the grouml. Having been so long- 
shut up in a close place, the air which 
I now breathed had such an efleet on 
my breast that 1 fell a coughing for ten 
minutes; recovering myself a little I 
c2tched up my bundle and ofl' I sat 
again as fast as I could run, whither I 

knew 
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■kiifew not, it was no matter howev er, 
for I would have nin into a wood full 
of lions to have got away from my 
prison. I soon found, to my cost, 
that this running would not do, anti 
that I was making more haste than 
good speed, for I was soon forced to 
sit down again and pant, and lost more 
time in these stoppings than if I had 
kept up a good steady pace W'hich I 
could hold on with: while I was sit- 
ting upon my bundle I heard the feet 
of horses coming at a distance, I tried 
to get through the hedge but it was 
too thick, they came on at full gallop 
and were up with me in a few moments, 
I Avas terribly frightened, when one 
of the horsemen said, “ Good night,” 
to me, and away they went Avithout 
farther notice. At that minute I 
heard some clock strike one at a great 
distance, tor it Avas a still night. To 
show siffns of fear is sometiincfe to 
show signs of guilt, it makes suspi- 
cions Avhere ironc are thought of— if 

they 
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they had taken notice of the pucker I 
was ,in, and of niy eagerness to get 
through the hedge it would have been 
enough to have made them think that 
I were not so good as I should be : — 
they left me, however, to pursue my 
way umnolcstc<l. I kept up a steady 
pace on the road which I found, by a 
mile stone I passed on it, , to be some 
turnpike, but the moon getting a little 
clouded I could not make out the 
letters, one or two excepted, which, 
gave me no intelligence. I walked on, 
sometimes laughing and sometimes cry- 
ing, and sometimes uttering thanks- 
givings for my escape until the grey 
light appeared in the cast : when drop- 
ping my eyes upon my hands and 
clothes I found them died with blood ! 
I instantly left the high road and wan- 
dered about in search of water, for if 
any had seen me in such a dreadful con- 
dition 1 might ha\ e been taken up and 
carried to the lirst magistrate. Coming 
to some wood, I heard at a little distance 

the 
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the tinkling of water — I entered if, 
and, tbllowing the noise, came to a 
little stream,' here I sat down and 
washed my face and hands and the 
forepart of my gown which had a river 
of blood running from the waist to the 
bottom of it : — I got all this blood 
about me in my attempt to recover my 
knife, the haft of whieh, being rather 
large, was so jammed in between Fre- 
derick’s ribs, that after a tug or two, I 
was fain to leave it and make better 
use of my time : and when I came to 
reflect how long I was before 1 could 
get away, I was not a little astonished 
at not being overtaken, for it was im- 
possible for the men, who were wait- 
ing for Frederick's return with alight, 
not to hear the report of his pistol : 
They punctually obeyed their cap- 
tain’s orders, however, and kept their 
posts, and there could not be better 
orders given for me, and I shonjd 
have been to blame il I had not made 
the best of them. I was now quite 

clean. 
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clean, and taking a little turn soon 
found the road which I had left, and 
lield on until 1 saw a large village at 
a distance: I entered it, and walked 
into an inn, when a waiter very civilly 
showed me into a room with a bright 
fire in it, and asked me what I pleased 
to have for my breakfast? I should 
make an endless story of it if I were to 
stop at every turn to pourtray my sen- 
sations, which were so exquisite at 
times that the tears fell apace into my 
bosom : The waiter seeing my emotion, 
thought me ill, and asked me if he 
should bring me a glass of brandy ; I 
said I had a little ov'erwalked myself 
that morning and wanted my break- 
fast : ‘ Tea and hot rolls, madam ?’ said 
he. ‘ That will do,’ said I, ‘ bring 
them directly.’ I sat down by the fire 
in a neat cheerful little room, and felt 
as if I should fall in a fit for joy I 
piyscntly my breakfast came, and I 
made the most delicious repast I ever 
made in my life ! Itaving existed upon 

bread 
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bread and water for so long a time, 
none but they who had fared as I liad, 
and now fared as I did, could know 
what I felt. I had eat iny breakfast, 
and not a little astonished the w'aiter 
at my appetite, before it came into my 
head that I was not in such very hos- 
pitable hands as I had been, wdicrc I 
Avas so generously fed and paitl nothing 
for my victuals, but must Uow pay for 
what I had : this startled me, and I 
began to search my [joekets for money : 
however I luckily found enough to pay 
for my breakfast and to spare, for, 
upon pouring out my money into my 
lap I counted out eighteen shillings 
and sixpence. I paid the man, and, 
telling him that I should sit a little to 
rest myself, he threw some coals upon 
my fire and left me. While I w'as 
putting my plans in order, and con- 
sidering what I had best do, I heard a 
great talking in the passage coming to 
my room; I put my ear to the key* 
hole and heard one tell a story of some 

murder 
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murder that had been committed in 
the night by a woman, and no two 
peas were ever more like each other 
than the picture he drew of the mur- 
tlcrer and myself : now as they had the 
copy I thought I had as good take care 
of the original, so I ojiened one of the 
windows, and, leaping into the garden, 
soon found means to make my escape : 
this imprudent step fixed a suspicion 
upon me as I found afterwards, for I 
escaped but by the breadtli of a hair : I 
ran to the garden-fence, which luckily 
was not so high as a church tower, and, 
throwing my bundle over, leaped after 
it, aiul got into the road which ran 
along the side of the garden : presently 
I came to a tunij)ikc gate, and was 
such a fool as to stop there to ask the 
»nan who kept it about the roads, for, 
naturally enough, I was eager to be put 
into the nearest way home. While I 
was in the house, some horsemen came 
lo the gate, and, looking through 
the window, I was almost struck 

to 
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to the ground with the sight of the 
very man wlio attended me in my 
dungeon 1 1 darted from the window in 
an instant, and was glad enough to 
hear them go off at full gallop as soon 
as they had paid their way. ‘ Have 
you heard of the murder, madam?' 
said the turnpike man, coming into the 
house counting his money. I had the 
presence of mind to say that I had 
heard of it at the inn where I had just 
breakfasted. Now, if I had walked 
■out at the door, like a gentlewoman, 
instead of jumping out at the window 
like a thief, I might as well have kept 
that to myself. ‘ What inn did you 
hreakfast at, madam r’ said he. I saw 
my danger time enough to tell a lie, 
and said I had breakfasted at the Red 
Lion, when I had, in truth, breakfasted 
at the sign of the Cross. ‘ The very 
woman who committed the murder has 
just made her escape from the Cross, by 
■jumping out at a window,’ said thh 
man; ‘ four men armed are, at this mo- 
ment. 
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inent, goue through the gate in pursuit 
of her: hand-bills, they said, were 
coming out to give particulars; she 
was a large handsome woman, and the 
story was, that she had stabbed her 
brother to the heart with a case knife.’ 
I would have given the world to have 
been put into the moon at that moment, 
for the man looked me over in such a 
manner that I could almost feel his eyes 
through rny clothes. ‘ She was just about 
your size,’ continued he, ‘ and as hand- 
some as you are ; they said she was beau- 
tiful: two hundred guineas reward arc 
offered.’— At that moment others com- 
ing to the gate, just as he went out to 
take his toll, I wished him a good morn- 
ing without telling him so, and, while 
his attention was taken up in receiving 
and examining his money, I walked off 
into some fields which lay on one side 
of the road, and, concealing myself rn 
a diy ditch, sat down upon my bundle 
-to consider what had best be done. 
Though I might have been safe enough 

here. 
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Iicrc, I still thouglit sonic other place 
safer. Seeing a wood a little way olF 
I went into it, and, getting into a very 
thick part of it, I sat down again to 
meditate further upon my matters. I 
reeoilected to have heard, at the inn, a 
very minute description of my dress; 
this ])ut me n[)on examining my bundle 
to see what cliangc I could make in it. 
Here I found, amongst other things, 
m\' wedding clothes w hich 1 laid ou 
when I was forced away from the Jlo- 
sary, my gown w as a good deal too long 
for one in liastc ; I tackled it up, how- 
ewr, laiN'ing a needle and sonic tinead 
ill my Injiidie, and, liaving changed my 
riniigs, came out ol’ ihe wood a much 
liner lady than 1 went into it. I was 
now clad in line white muslin, instead 
of a stuir gown and petticoat, and had 
nathiiig about me except my luit.wdiich 
hy any the least means suited with the 
description given of me at the inn*. 
Coming into a path I met a farmer, 
who ])ulled off liis hat and made me a 
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fine bow : I asked him which way the 
path led ? He told me, and I had the 
satisfaction to find that it took me on 
the way in wliich I would go. He 
stared a good deal at me, which com- 
pliment I could have been glad to have 
dispensed with. I thanked him for his 
information and walked away : pre- 
sently, 1 was a little surprised at his 
calling after me to ask if I would not 
wish to get into the Great Nortli road ? 
I saitl I did. ‘ This path will take you 
into it,’ saitl he. There could he no 
reason for his asking this (piestion, for 
I made him undcistand me before. I 
was sure it was done to get another 
stare at me. I now trotted on as fast 
as I could, for I felt myself uj)OU very 
dangerous ground. I found that I was 
a long way from home, for the place 
of my confinement was upon the banks 
of the river Dee. Now a thousand 
.sxdicmes came into my head as I went 
singing on; for my present dangers, 
however great, weighed but lightly in 

my 
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tny mind against those .which I had 
escaped ; and the thoughts of meeting 
my dearest husband, and all my dear 
friends again, thougn I had a long way 
to go, made me very joyful. A light 
heart and a good pair of legs carried 
me along at a great pace, until at length 
I got into the road I was looking for. 
I presently came to a little town, when 
the first thing which took my attention 
was a printed description of me stuck 
on a wall, with ‘ Horrid Murder’ at the 
top of it, and ‘ Two Hundred Guineas 
Reward’ in large re<l letters, suited in 
colour to the bloody matter. When 
one thinks oneself safe and finds one- 
self very much mistaken, it is no very 
pleasant discovery ; I soon found it 
would not do to stop in this place 
as I had intended, for I wanted some- 
thing to eat and to drink, having had a 
good deal of walking and no dinner : 
the great reward offered, and the little 
danger expected in taking a woman 
into custody, put every body on the 
G 2 look- 
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look-out, and I found people very 
troublesome as 1 passed througli this 
towm. ‘ She has just sucli a hat,’ said 
one : ‘ That is the vx'iy size a?ul ligure/ 
said another, and the like; but 1 w ai]:('d 
quietly on and took no notice of aiiy 
thing. At the end of the town I had 
the ])<)lduess to stop at amillinef s liousc 
and purchase, I could but ill aftbrdit, a 
deep green shade for my eyes, whicli, 
being so long used to a much weaker 
light than that of the sun, notwith- 
standing their natural strength, were 
nuicli fatigued by so uniHual a glare : 
this sliaile, tbr good reasons, I had 
made so deep as to (‘omc l^alf way 
down iny nose, and Inde ;i good deal 
of my faee. ^\t the end (U* the town 
«to()d an inn, and at its door a stage , 
coaeh ; I made the best of my w ay 
to It, and seeing a man stand i>y the 
side of the horses, a\ itli a whip in 
Ins hand, I asked if he were the c<.'aeh- 
inan? He said he was, and stared at 
zne in a manner that I could liave 

boxed 
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boxed his ears; lie walked round me 
and looked at me behind and before, 
and from head to foot. ‘ Have you 
lost any Ixxly that is at all like me, 
eoardimaur’ said I, which he answ ered 
Iw saying ^\vc have plenty of nxuu in- 
si(U‘, madam upon which he took my 
bundle and j)iit it into the coach, and 
offered me his arm to helj) me in after 
It, I said I would come in a minute, 
and ran into the bar of the inn to get 
a hit of bread and cheese and a gla>s 
of ale: casting n^y i*\ cs through the 
window I saw the coachman peep into 
one c()rner of* my bundle and tie it 
up agaiji; I opened the wiiuhvw and 
scolded the man and hade him let my 
things alone : he readily inadc the care 
of my prr>perty his excuse, and said, 

* the cloth was gelling loose, and if 
any thing was lo.'^t the ])r()prietors of 
the co.ich must make it up to the 
owner.’ (Getting into the coach die 
asked me wdiithcr I was going? I said 
iiito Cumberland, and that I woidd 
a 3 pay 
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pay u)y line at my journey’s emi, 

‘ Very well, ma’am,’ said he, with an 
odd look, ‘ that will do.’ He shut me 
in — there was no other passenger with- 
iiiside. The coach not setting off I 
put down a window to h)ok if the 
coachman was on his box, and this 
quite unobserved by him, for I heard 
him say to the guard, M’ho sat ^^'ith 
him, ‘ We have got her, Tom, safe 
enough ; 1 know she is the woman, for 
the clothes that arc nametl in the hand- 
bills are tied up in her bundle. I 
should not have suspected her if she 
had not took so much pains to hide her 
face with that green thing.’ 1 was 
doubting whether to make some ex- 
cuse to get out when he put his whip 
to the horses and away he went. 1 
had too much reason, without the help 
of my conscience, to take what he 
said to myself, but w'as a little puzzled 
at his driving me away. I was not 
very willing, however, to stay to have 
this puzzle explained, for, while he was 

Avalking 
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walking' his horses up a steep hill, 1 
took my bundle, slipped out of the 
coach at a sudden turn in tlie road, 
which I saw would favour my escape, 
and got clear oft'. How soon the coach- 
man missed his inside passenger I can’t 
say, l)iit as the road made a sort of 
curv’c round the top of the hill I could 
sec him galloping away at half a mile s 
distance, with the coach-door wide open. 
This was another sudden turn in my 
affairs — what a good prospect I had of 
leaving all my dangers behind me, and 
iiow suddenly was I left in the lurch 
by dame Fortune, who had a mind to 
play me one of her old tricks! The 
first thing I did was to get out of the 
road as fast as I could ; for, though the 
•coachman might drive ten miles before 
he missed me, lie might not drive one. 
In this case too much disguise was 
worse than none ; the more I was hid 
the less I lay concealed : my green 
shade, which was five times as large 
it need have been, brought suspicion 
on me, so the first thing I did was to 
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pare off w hat I did not want of it. 
What next to do I was now tnuch in 
doubt. At one time I had a mind to 
return to the last town, and put myself 
Under the protection of the first ma- 
gistrate, and would certainly have done 
it if I had not been posted for a niur- 
flcrer ; but liot knowing how this story 
niight be told, and with how much poise 
against all I might say, and not be be- 
lieved too, weighed too much against 
this. I had walked half a mile back, how- 
ever, with this resolution, but I turned 
about again, and thought it best not 
to risk my liberty upon such a cast. 
The days being short, and the sun 
getting low, I now purposed to keep 
but of the road till it grew dark, and 
travel by night when I should be less 
seen and meet lewer people, for I soon 
foutul I might have more light than 
made lor my safety in my present 
situation, posted as I stood I’or a mur- 
derer, and two hundred guineas set 
upon my head.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

Gcnet'icve*s Narrative continued. 

Mu. and IMrs. Decastro now came back 
into the room, and Genevieve having, 
at their rccjuest, tied the story together 
^■^'hel•e it was broken off, and given 
them the tlnead, proceeded as follows : 
— “ As soon as it grew dark I came out 
of a dry iliteh, where I had sat till I 
was very cold, and took my w'ay upon 
the high load, which, luckily, I now 
had all to myself: I lield on until three 
oVI<K'k the next morning, only taking 
a little rest at intervals by sitting down 
upon my bundle: my shoes now began 
to fail me, and w’crc w'orn so thin that 
I felt every little pebble through the 
bottoms of them ! It is not <juite the 
best way to prepare against accidents, 
to take no eare till they come. Ilavintr 
nothing to carry me but my feet, I soon 
o 5 found 
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found I must be tender of them, 
or I should get lame and not able 
to walk; this was a serious matter, 
and I sat down to take their case 
into consideration. I had not sat long 
before I heard wheels, a night coach 
Came up, and the coachman stopping 
to make some change in the harness, I 
asked him how far it was to the next 
town? He said it was five miles: I 
asked him if he would take me there 
for sixpence ? He said he would, and, 
as he helped me into the coach, he 
added, ‘The woman who had committed 
the murder is taken, madam.’ ‘ I am 
glad to hear it,’ said- 1, and so I was; 
for I thought myself all the safer. On 
went the coachman, and soon whipt 
away my sixpence, for he stopt at the 
door of an inn in a moment, as it 
seemed to me, who had fallen to sleep 
in the coach. Taking heart from what 
-the coachman had told me, I went 
boldly into the inn, and asked what 
they wouhl.chatge for a bed? Being 

answered 
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aiJ8W?red one shilling was the price, I 
ate, some bread and butter, drank a 
glass of warm brandy and water, and 
went into a very comfortable warm 
beck How folks sleep that take a 
dose of opium I don’t know, never 
having tried itj but if I had swallowed 
an apotliecary’s shop, apothecary and 
all, I might have slept longer, but I 
could not liave slept sounder than I 
did for ten hours. The moment I 
awoke I leaped out of bed as gay as a 
lark, and a very delightful and refresh- 
ing tiling it was, indeed, to me, to un- 
dress myself and sleep without the 
heavy encumbmnce of my clothes, 
which I had not now done for more 
than a month ! Aye, in high spirits, 
until I thought upon the lowness of 
my pocket, for I had scarcely ten shil- 
lings left in my purse ! It is well for 
such as roll in riches over head and 
ears like a pig in a puddle, just to ftel, 
for once in their lives, what it is to 
want money : one had ,be|^, md one 
, G 6 w as 
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was now my case. I came down stairs 
and ordered some breakfast, for, low as 
my finances were, I had still enough 
for that, and sat down to some tea and 
toast, and a good fire, with a very 
fine appetite. After having devoured 
four large plates of toast and butter, 
and drank ten dishes of tea, a woman 
came into my room, ami eyed me all 
over; and, though I asked her w'hat 
.she wanted, she went out and made 
me no answer. I well remembered the 
face of the woman, and it came into 
my head, like a flash of lightning, 
that I had seen her at one of the houses 
where we had stopped on my horrible 
journey from Oaken (irose! — I paid 
my bill and left the house in live mi- 
nutes: I am afraid you will think that 
I am drawing upon my invention for 
your amusement, but I had not walked 
twenty yards from the inn before two 
‘men seized me ! I asked them how 
they dared to lay hands on me in 
a public street? and under what 

warrant? 
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warrant? They made no reply, and 
their silence was the more hateful to 
me, the horrid examples which I had 
so lately met with of it being fresh in 
my memory. ^ They have got her/ 
said somebody, and the two fellows 
began to haul me away: not know ing 
what I could better do I ecMi went 
with them, Avhen, presently, wc met 
two or three, one of wliich, like one 
in authority, came up and said, ‘ What 
are yc doing? this is the wuong person. 
Madam,’ said he to me, ‘ we are very 
sorry, and hope you are not hurt.’ 

‘ Jf not in my person,’ said I, angry 
enoiigli, ‘ I am in my feelings ; how 
dare tliese men lay hands upon me in a 
public street, and bring such a rabble 
about me?' for tliere were at least an 
hundred people got round us. ‘ It 
would gi\'e you unnecessary pain to 
have tlie thing explained,’ said he, ^ I 
hope you will be salislied withourbeg- 
ging your pardon and releasing you.’ — 

‘ What/ said one who stood by, ' such 

a beau- 
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a beautiful woman as that commit a 
murder ! I could not think it possible.’ 
Upon which he fell to abuse them that 
held me with no sparing hand. I 
smelt a rat, as John Mathers sometimes 
says, anti made the best of my way out 
of that town. A good face is a letter 
of recommendation, some philosopher 
once said, — I now thought it might 
not be altogether ill-observed, for, from 
Avhat the man, wlio gave orders for my 
release added, which it is quite needless 
to repeat, I am very well assured that 
I might thank my face for my liberty. 
I hatl now got, upon a very fair computa- 
tion, at least forty miles upon my way 
homewards, but could not make my 
escape from this report; 1 was not put to 
much trouble, however, to find reasons 
for it, as I foUowetl the coachman, step 
by step, who had been pleasetl to think 
that he had got me and two hundred 
guineas safe in his ])Ockct, for I did 
not fail to pick up intelligence of him 
as I went along; but as for going I 

could 
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could now go no farther, for one of 
my shoes was quite worn out, so that 
my foot came bare to the ground, and 
the other was little better, like twins, 
that usually come into and go out of 
the world much about the same time. 
I had been put of late into a variety 
of new situations, I was now put out 
of an old one in which I had alwaj^s 
stood, videlicet, a good pair of shoes; 
1 could not, at this time, afford to buy 
new, so I walked into a second-hand 
shop and bought a pair of old ones for 
three shillings ; and I thought I must 
have walked out, as I walked in, with- 
out any, Avhen the man put his hand 
upon two things that were neither shoe 
nor boot, hut something between both, 
well nailed in their bottoms, which, 
the cobbler said, he had bought for two 
shillings and nine-pence of a fisherman. 
I stepped into them with case, and 
fbuml myself almost knee-deep in good 
stout leather; they fitted me well; T 
laced them upon my legs, for that was 

the 
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the way to Avear them, put clown my 
three shillings, and walked away, the 
cobbler observing, truly enough, that 
the Queen of England never had such 
a pair of shoes in her life. — Folks are 
apt to make comparisons : I had not 
walked far before some were saucy 
enough to look at my line muslin 
gown, and then at my shoes, and fall 
a-laugliing. Finding that 1 Avas not 
dressed to people’s liking, and that I 
wanted inonc}^, which was not much 
to niy own, I A\'alkcd into an old clothes 
shop, and, pulling off my line nuislin 
gown, threw it upon the counter, and 
asked a woman who stood there, A\ hat 
she Avould give me for it? She looked 
at inv shoes, and asked where I stole 
it ? I was too poor to he saucy in my 
turn, hut, opening my huiidic, said, 
J had more thing’s to sell, and Avas 
glad enough to get lid of that part 
of my wardrobe which liad like to 
have proAcd so fatal to me: While 
1 Avas putting out what I meant to sell, 

t!;c 
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the woman was taken np with my 
muslin gown, and raised lier eyes in 
wonder at its fineness ; when her eyes 
Came down again they happened to 
drop upon my linen, which was very 
dirty and ragged, and well it might be, 
for I had worn it six weeks, and taking 
t'other glanec at my shoes, she said 
she shoidd call her hiishand before 
she went any farther with that gown : 
and she was as good as her rvord, for 
she bawled loud enough to be heard a 
mile : ‘ I tlon’t know what we have got 
in the shop,’ said she to a man who 
came in, ‘ besides thieves — look at that 
gown he did, and at me too, 
and giving his wife a wink, told her 
to stej) out and bring Mr. Clarke; 
who Mr. Clarke was I did not know, 
but soon did, for he appeared jrre- 
sently, with two others, and said he 
was the constable : the man of the 
shop then said he knew the gown, 
and telling Mr. Clarke to take care of 
me until he came back, went out of the 

shop 
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shop and took my gown along with 
him : at all this I was not a little as- 
tonished : in regard to my gown, how- 
ever, my conscience was clear ; having 
found a coarse black thing that was 
large enough for my broad back I put it 
on and a tawdry handkerchief upon 
my neck, which some country wench 
had left at the shop for what money she 
could get, and was now Mrs. Second- 
hand from head to foot, my hat only 
excepted. The man of the shop at 
this moment returned, and said, he had 
been mistaken, the gown did not be- 
long to my lady, but my lady had told 
him that it belonged to some woman 
of fashion, and had cost a great deal of 
money. Upon this the constable and 
his two lords in waiting went their 
way, and left me with a character as 
bright as silver : I told the people of 
the shop that they had done extreme- 
ly -well in stopping a suspicious per- 
■ son, and begged to know what the 
lady’s name was whose clothes I was 
. thought 
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thought to have stolen : that was nei- 
ther here nor there, the man said ; he 
kept a shop, it was true, hut he did not 
sell any answens at it: I told him I 
would not give him a farthing for 
one if he did, so striking the ba- 
lance between what I had bought 
and what I had sold, I took the 
money which was due to me upon 
it, about twenty shillings, and went 
my way, not without good reason to 
think myself cheated, which was like 
enough, not being much of a dealer 
in old clotlies. As for the man he 
looked very much like a rogue ; the 
woman was well enough, though I 
have seen a crack in an old church 
wall very much like her mouth — their 
name was Tluimmingbottom. I came 
out of this old clothes shop much 
more of a piece than 1 went into 
it, though, when I passed people, 1 
sometimes heard it sakl, ‘what shoes 
she has !' I felt much solid comfort in* 
them, however, for they kept my feet 

and 
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anti ancles warm and out of harm’s way. 
Being now totally changed in my dress, 
the outside of it I mean, from tlie 
thing I was, I began to think myself^ 
as far as clothes went, pretty safe : but 
I was mistaken, for going through a 
village an immense creature came out 
of a house, and swore to her gown ! — 
‘ Pray,’ said I, ‘ how do you know it to 
be yours ?’ She made no scruple to 
take up my tail and showed me ‘ Ra- 
chel Gift’ marketl, with red threads, in 
one corner of it ! ‘Is jour name Ra- 
chel Gift, good woman?’ said I. — ‘As 
surely as this is my gown,’ said she, 
taking me rudelj' enough by my petti- 
coats and jjulling me, before I could 
stand upon my guard, into her habita- 
tion ! ‘We have a nice cage for a 
blackbird in our town,’ said she, 
glancing at the colour of my a])j)arcl, 
and darting out in a moment, locked 
me into her house : There happened 
to be a back door as av^cII as a grand 
entrance, upon which I set one of my 

hea\r 
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heavy shoes against it, and sent the 
wooden portal at one kick flying, liinges 
afid lock and bolts altogether, into a bed 
of cabbages ! — Folks have different 
ways of opening doors, some use ke 3 \s ; 
I had no time to stand piddling into 
locks, so kicked my way out of the house 
and left another to shut tlie door after 
me. — Oft‘ I went, and left Rachel Gift 
to tell her neighbours tlic story. Find- 
ing my clothes almost as much my 
enemies as ever, I skirted the high 
roads by paths and bridle* ways for some 
time, looking behind me, now and 
then, to sec if Rachel Gift was a- 
coming : meeting a country wench, I 
tl'.ought slio looked as if slic had a 
inontlfs mind to mv Jjaudkercliief ! — 
‘ Ci(kk 1 (la\,’ said she; ‘Good day,’ 
said I ; ‘ You have got a very pretty 
haudkci clnef, ma’am,’ said she : ‘ There 
was no thought of pleasing you when 
it was bought,’ said I : ‘ Yes, hut ti^ere 
was,’ said she, Mbr I bought it 
self, which I think was more than you 

did- 



and I will swear to it too, which I 
think is more than you can,’ saying 
which, she made a sudden snatch at it 
and tore it off my neck and bosom, 
pins and all, and fairly outran me with 
it in her hand, which she would have 
found it no easy matter to have done 
but for my great heavy shoes, that 
tumbled me to the ground two or 
three times, when I was e’en forced to 
give the hussy up : looking behind 
me I saw Rachel Gift coming as fast 
after me as I had gone after the slut 
who snatched off my handkerchief! 
now it w’as my turn to run away, which 
I did a great deal faster than when I 
ran after my handkerchief, and left 
Rachel Gift behind. — A wood was at 
hand, I dashed into it, and getting 
into the midst of it, sat down and fell 
a-laughing: but my merriment w’as 
very short, for I presently heard men’s 
voices, and, ‘ which way is she gone ?’ 
struck my ear with no very pleasing 
sound. A great elm-tree stood near 
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me, I mounted it, and climbing high 
enough amongst the boughs of it to 
look above the underwood, I could 
descry Rachel iGift and half a dozen 
stout fellows looking into every hedge 
and ditch they could find, for she lost 
sight of me at a hedge corner ; I took 
the advantage of it, stole off a c’ontrary 
Avay, and threw Rachel Gift out. I 
lay c^uiet in the wood,” continued Ge- 
nevieve, “ till hunger forced me out of 
it, and that would have brought out a 
lion, so getting up into the tree, and 
finding the coa.st clear, I took a sort o^ 
half circle and came round into the 
great road again, Avith the tail of my 
gown thrown over my head to keep 
my neck warm, and that was hardly 
fair to uncover one part to cover an- 
other : but I was a little too near the 
last village to be very much at my ease 
on the high road, so, furnishing my 
bundle with some bread and cheese 
a^ a bottle of ale, all which I very- 
iionestly paid for, I returned to the 

fields 
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fields and sat down under an pal^; tp 
eat my dinner, about a quarter of ,,a 
mile distant from the road. Aly yo^ 
racious appetite now took up all my 
attention, and while I was catinjj my 
bread and cheese with the stomach of 
a horse, all on a sudden I felt two 
paws behind me, one on each shoul- 
der ! I started round in a moment, and 
expected to sec something- worse than 
llachel Gift’s gliost, when, to my no 
small terror and amazement, I saw the 
very mastilf which ran me down in 
the rosary walk when I was seized by 
Frederick's banditti ! I gave the dog a 
piece of bread, for he seemed very 
hungry, and while lie was eating it I 
caught him up by his hinder legs, and, 
giving him a circular whirl, dashed out 
his brains at one blow against the body 
of the oak under which I had been sit- 
ting : I instantly ran away, and, get- 
ting down into a hollow ditch, lay 
.upon the watch to see if any boc^ 
caihe after the dog : I was not disap- 
pointed. 
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poittted, for, presently, four men o« 
horseback' came into the field where I 
had sat at dinner, and found the dog 
dead lyifig under the oak ; I saw them 
teke him up and examine him, and, what 
added to ray consternation, one of them 
was the very man whom I saw at the 
turnpike ! 1 had got my mouth full of 
bread, and had like to have choked 
myself. I crawled all the way along 
the ditch upon my hands and knees, 
with my bundle betwixt my teeth, and 
was so lucky as to make my escape out 
at the end of it. If. I had not killed 
the dog I should certainly have been 
found, for I tried all the means in my 
power to drive the dog away, but to 
no purpose ; I cannot but think he 
had something of the blood-hound in 
him, and had been brought to huniwne 
out ; I put an end to his hunting, how- 
ever, for that time. In this hasty 
scramble down the ditch my gown^ 
^ne off ' pretty well, one of my petti- 
coats came off too, but in another way, 
voi. IV. H for 
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for X lost half a yard of , it. , There 
are some places in the world in which 
one on foot is more thaaa match for one- 
mi horseback, which sort of place it. 
was toy good fortune now to get into ; 
it abounded with inclosures, thick 
hedges and deep ditches, which an- 
swered a double purpose, they not only 
served to hide me but to stop my hun- 
ters : It was not very likely, however, 
that it should at all come into their 
heads that it was I who had killed 
their dog, and, I mid(e no doubt, when 
they had pulled the dog about till they 
were satisfied that he could be of no 
further use to them, they returned to 
the road : they gave me no further 
trouble in the way of close pursuit, I 
mean in beating the hedges and ditches 
for me, for, not having got a sight 
of me, how could they expect to find 
me like a hare in a bush ? They gave 
me no further trouble this way cer-, 
tainly, but much dread and vexatJou 
indeed, still to find that I had not out- 


run 
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ran niy dangers. To proceed : after 
listening and peepiiig through hedges 
and comers till I was tired, I sat down 
again to finish my dinner, which I had 
the satisfaction now to do without fur- 
ther molestation. Having made so 
many escapes I began to be afraid that 
my luck would turn, and my good for- 
tune was of no very ordinary cast that 
brought me out of the town where I 
had a gentleman at each arm to take 
care of me. There mnst have been 
some very bad management in that bn- 
siness by what manner of means soever 
it happened, some grand mistake or 
other, I cannot but think :-r-and whe- 
ther the woman who came into my room 
at the inn, knew meas well as I knew her, 
or had any doubts, or whether she had 
been informed of my escape, and had 
orders to be upon tlie look-out for me, 
or how the matter might be, all put 
together had too much riddle in it for 
rajgrio solve : — one thing, however, I 
was now snre of, and that was my 
H S pursuers 
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pursuers were at that moment within 
a very few miles -of rne, and might 
very likely pop upon me at last if I 
did not take a great deal of care, and 
move with the utmost circumspection. 
The place, however, where I -novv 
happened to be, was so embroiled 
with inclosurcs, and, having no by- 
path that I could find, made so much 
against my progress, that I was even 
forced to return to the high road again 
beset as it was with dangers. I had 
now travelled on it for six or seven 
miles, looking behind me at every 
tenth step, when 1 came on a sudden 
to a road that branched off to the left 
baud, seeing a carter vide that way 
in his waggon, I asked him whither it 
led? He told me it took a turn for 
about ten miles and came again into 
the great road. I had other reasons 
for not being best pleased with the 
said great road, though I knew it to 
be my way home, as well as this,\''z. 
I' expected soon to meet the coachman 
on his return, who had been so kind as 

to 
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to let, me slip. through his fingers lately, 
a^ that he hacl done me some speeial 
good offices on his journey I had little 
ca.use to doubt: now, to chuse, I had 
sooner met Satan, for he was a very 
sharp shrewd sort of fellow. One way 
to avoid him was to get out of the road 
— ‘ Carter,’ said I, ‘ will you give a 
poor woman a ride in your waggon 
that has nothing to give but her thanks 
for your favours?’ ‘Aye, pretty maiden,’ 
said he, ‘ and will thank you for your 
company.’ U pon which he jumped off 
the shafts of his waggon, and handed 
me into it, with a kintl squeeze round 
my waist. ‘ Whence came you ?’ said 
I. ‘ From the last market-town,’ said 
the man ; ‘ I have been to draw in ten 
quarters of barley for master.’ ‘ Any 
news stirring in it?’ said I. ‘There 
was some woman taken up for mur- 
dering her brother there, I think they 
said ; but I was not in time to see her,’ 
sajd’ he. By this I soon knewi well 
' enough, what town he meant. ‘ Any 
u 3 thing 
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idling else?’ said I, willing to turn the 
subject. ‘ O,’ said the fellow, ‘ you 
know all about it, I. wairant.’ ‘ Why 
d’ye think so?’ said I, a little confused 
at his observation. ‘ Why,’ said he, 
' if you had not you would have asked 
me a thousand questions about such a 
thing, I’m sure.’ I Was forced to own 
that I did, and that I came from the 
same town too, in order to get him off 
the subject. ‘ This is old news,’ said 
I; ‘ did you hear any thing else?’ ‘ Do 
you know Master Thummingbottom, 
the old clothesman?’ said he. I had 
as lief he had not said any thing about 
MasteiThummingbottom, too. — ‘ What 
of him?’ said I. ‘ Do you know him ?’ 
said he. I confessed it. — ‘ What are 
you boggling at,’ said the fellow; ‘are 
you related to him? if you are, you 
have one rogue for a kinsman, that’s 
all; he is just taken up for receiving 
stolen goods,’ ‘ O, he is no relation 
of mine,’ said I, ‘ and I wish he iqay 
be hanged with all my heart!’ ‘ So dfo 

I,’ 
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I,’ S3}d tbe carter; ‘ there’s not a greater 
rascal on tlris side of tlie Dee ; niy mo- 
ther lost a black gown, as good as new, 
and all the neighbours thought that he 
had got it in his shop, but nothing 
could be proved^ so she was forced to 
give up all thoughts of it, though she 
could have sworn to her gown, for 
her name was sewed with red thread 
into the tail of it.’ It came into my 
head that I had the very gown upon 
my back at the moment. ‘ Rachel 
Gift is my mother’s name,’ added he; 

‘ she lives in a village not far off.’ This 
convinced me of it; I sat very quiet, 
however, by the side of the honest 
carter, who seemed so much taken up 
with looking at my face, that, if I had 
been dressed from licad to foot in his 
mother’s clothes, I don’t think he would 
have found it out; he put his aim round 
my waist, and would have kissed me if 
I had not tumbled him off his waggon. 

I did not ride quite so much at my' 
ease as I had done, after 1 heard the 
H 4 news. 
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Mews, and began to beat my brains for 
ail escape,' wh^' my gallant carter, 
liaving reihountetl his waggon and jpro- 
mised to be 'civil, began again upon 
the murder, and said that he did not 
think that he had got the right stoty. 

‘ What did you hear ?’ said I, ‘ Why,’ 
said he, taking an old quid of tobacco 
out of his mouth, — I should have had 
a delightful kiss ! — taking an old quid 
of tobacco out of his mouth, and put- 
ting in a new one, ‘Why,’ said he, 

‘ you must know, after I had shot 
my master’s corn into the cistern, I 
went into the Pig’s-tail and Candle- 
stick, and called for a pot of sixpenny, 
had it made hot, a toast put into it, 
and a little nutmeg— well, while I sat 
by the fire-side drinking my beer, in 
comes a man in a horseman’s great 
coat and boots and a whip in his hand, 
a great scar above his right eye, and a 
little lame on the left leg ; ‘Well, car- 
ter,’ said’ he, calling for a glass of rum 
and milk, and sitting down by m^,- 

‘ which 
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‘ which road did you come?’ so' I told 
him. — ‘D’ye think you should know 
a woman if you were to see oner’ ‘ I 
thought I should,’ I said : ‘ He’s upon 
his fun,’ said I to myself : ‘ You did 
not meet one, did you, in a. white 
gown and a pair of man’s shoes ?’ ‘ No,’ 
said I : ‘ Nor in a black gown, man’s 
shoes and a coloured handkerchief?’ 
‘ No,’ said I : ‘ Nor in a brown gown, 
brown petticoat, and straw hat ?’ ‘No,’ 
said I ‘ 1 met neither a black gown, a 
white gown, nor a brown petticoat, or 
any other petticoat, , or thing, belong- 
ing to a woman, all the way : Is any 
thing the matter ?’ said I. ‘ No great 
thing,’ said the man, ‘a woman has 
murdererl her brother, and I and my 
comrades are in chace of her, that’s 
all.’ ‘ D’ye come out of the land of 
devils,’ said I, ‘ and call a murder no 
great thing?’ ‘ Why,’ he said, ‘ the 
devil and I were no great way apart 
last night, for I was in the very house 
where the murder was committed : the 
H 5 
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was murdered was my n^asteirj 
he &nd his sister fell out, and > shis 
Stabbed him with a knife that she held 
in her hand at supper time, and ran out 
of the house : she is a very handsome 
woman, but as strong- and as furious 
as a tiger; she stabbed her brother 
with such force that she put the knife 
at one blow, handle and all, into his 
bodv: we have traced her as far 
as this town in different dresses, 
sometimes she wears one colour and 
sometimes another to escape from 
justice : and it is not long since a man 
came into this house and said he had 
met her in a black gown, for I am sure 
it must be the very woman by his de- 
scription of her ; she is every way as 
big as a man, and twice as strong : two 
hundred guineas reward are offered to 
any who will take^ her ; they had the 
very woman in hand here this morning, 

. for she was seen in an inn by a lady of 
my acquaintance, who was upon the 
watch for her, but the constable, some 

fool. 
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f9ol} kther gq by, mistake’rr-l !St?oppe4 
the fellow here,i i and said J. had ; bee|^ 
told the same story, hvLt the person 
whom they laid hands .on, in the tQwp 
was certaialy no nmrdererjibr I knew 
her very well, and it was not long since 
I saw her— she was a lady of very good 
family, who meant to bring an action 
against the people for an . assault. 

’ Pray,’ said I, ‘ can you tell me who 
the lady was that said she saw this 
person at an inn?’ ‘ We shall go By 
her house presently,’ said the carter ;, 
‘ it stands in the middle of that wood 
just before us, I shall stop there to 
take my mother up.’ The waggon by 
this time had grown a great deal too 
hot to hold me any longer ; 1 said I was 
cold, notwithstanding, and would walk 
a little to warm myself ; I might ovei^ 
take him again presently — upon which 
I jumped off the waggon without giv- 
ing the carter the trouble to stop his. 
horses, when he turned and called after 
me,, saying, if you should happen, to sec 
H 6 /Afl# 
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that woman^esM, here; at fkiMer B«ck3ij 
about t<ro<'nBles farther^ the house 
irtattds by the road side, and let me 
know, and if* li’ take her into custody 
you shall eomehl for fifty guineas for 
your share of the reward : upon which 
he whipped his horses on, and 1 was 
not very sorry to see the kst of him. 

I could have asked the fellow a hundred 
questions, but was afraid of getting 
known — if for nothing worse than the 
wearer of his mother’s gown, which 
might have led to other matters He 
had opened my eyes a little, however, 
and I thought I had best be content 
with what intelligence I had got from 
him. I now stepped out of tlie road, 
and getting behind a hedge, untied my 
bundle to get at my bread and cheese, 
and look for something to put over my 
neck, for, having my gown thrown 
over my head, one part was kept warm 
at the expense of another, and the 
weather was very cold ; when, taking 
a prudent peep into the road to see if 

the 
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the Gdast was clearj 'Fdiriie again into 
itj'antl walked' on, presently 'rentered 
tire wood .aforesaid, j;:and ' a vefy thick 
and 'dark 'Wood it was,' notwithstanding 
thfe lea'V'cs were ' fallen, • and the snn 
shone through the boughs, some places 
excepted, where the yew, the holly 
and the fir intercepted the rays of it, 
which grew in great abundance on all 
sides. The road that ran through this 
wood made such angles that I could 
not see, in some parts, above fifty yards 
before me, a thing not the most agree- 
able to one who did not care how far 
she saw before her for reasons of some 
importance: at every angle I poked 
out my head to look for the house 
where the carter was to take up Madam 
Gift, and, though I was pretty sure 
that he must be gone by long enough 
before me, for I sat half an hour behind 
the hedge to let him get away, I 
thought a good look-out made most fop 
my advantage. I got close to the 
house before I was at all aware of ic, 

however. 
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howevier^ it stood just behind a toflt 
of yew-trees—as soon as 1 'saw it 1 
knew it in a moment— my blood ran 
<Sold at the sight of it— in this hotise I 
was made a prisoner for the whole day 
on my late excursion to the banks of 
the river Dec, I cast my eyes on the 
high walls which at that time fenced 
me in on all sides, and felt not a little 
glad that I was now on the right side 
to run away : but in order to keep 
oil that same right side, I turned 
off into the wood in order to form 
a half circle, and see without be- 
ing seen, and when I came immediately 
opposite to it I peeped through a thick 
holly-bush, and saw the very carriaga 
standing at the door in which I was 
canied off! — It had four horses har-- 
ncssed to it, all ready, as it proved, to. 
go off, and it came into my head that 
I had quite as lieve walk on foot as 
ride in it. Nothing could be better 
hid than I took care to be : I thought 
it best to wait and let the carriage go 

first, 
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first, for, as luck would have it, the 
horses’ heads were turned ray way : In> 
a- little time I saw the legs of one man 
get into it, and then of another, and 
then of another, and then of another; 
one of them put down a blind, and I 
could plainly see my old friend again ! 
— I kept my eyes fixed on the house, 
and presently saw the woman who 
treated me so kindly with cold meats 
and wine when I had the honour to be 
kept a prisoner in her dwelling, and 
the same Avho had taken so critical a re- 
view of me at the inn. Now, that 
these men, whoever they were, and 
this carriage were in pursxtit of me, I 
could not entertain the smallest doubt, 
but they drove off at such a furious 
rate as surely could but ill answer 
their purpose if they had the least sus- 
picion that I was behind them : seeing 
no man, except an old decrepit fellow 
who had been put at the heads of the 
horses, and this woman, about the 
house, I had a very great mind to have 

gone 
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gone to the door to get some news ; I 
came to second and better thoughts 
upon it, however, and having taken a 
sketch of the house in my pocket-book, 
I skirted along the Avood for a quarter 
of a mile, and came again into the 
highway.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Genevi^’i NarraHve smcMed. 

“ I WALKED on,” continued Genevieve, 
“ interrupted by nothing but my fears, 
until night, when I got a comfort- 
able lodging at a poor woman’s house 
in a little village, for sixpence, and 
after eating a piece of bread and cheese 
for my supper, and drinking some ale, 
which I bought in the said village, L 
went to bed and slept well after my 
<lays walk : I arose early — it was a fine 
frosty morning — paid the poor woman 
my sixpence for my bed, and would 
have given her five times as much if 
I could have afforded it, thanked her, 
wished her a good morning, and walk- 
ed away. While I was eating my 
supper I made some inquiries about 
the house in the wood, which had very 
much engaged my thoughts, and the 

rather, 
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rather, as it was the second time that 
I had seen a certain carriage at the 
door of it : the woman said it was well 
I did not stop at it, it being a very bad 
house and kept by a very bad woman, 
named Williams, who was said to have 
run away from London for none of 
her best deeds, or good qualities : she 
added, that there had been a great deal 
of talk half a year since about some 
wicked men who had committed a sad 
outrage there — they had stolen some 
young lady, and brought her to this 
house by force, and did a deed which 
they deserved to be hanged for ; some 
servant, who came away upon a quarrel, 
having told the story : the thing had 
made sufficient noise to engage the at- 
tention of the magistrates, but after an 
investigation into the matter the busi- 
ness was diopped, for nothing could be 
made of it : the house was called the 
Angel inn, the woman added, but it 
lay under much suspicion of being a 
<;over for all sorts of ill people, and ill 

things. 
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thjjigs. I had, of course, very little 
doubt but that I was the person alluded 
to ; this, however, I kept to myself, 
and, after asking a few more questions, 
said nothing else to the poor woman 
about it: tlie carriage, however, in 
which I was brought there made some 
talk ; it was said to be more like a 
great chest than a carriage, with two 
lids to it, and two locks, and the poor 
laily, whoever she was, had been lock- 
ed into it. — To return : the day being 
very fine I walked a great many miles 
in it, and should have walked a good 
deal more to the purpose if all the 
steps which I took could have been 
brought to the right account, for I 
often ran out of the road when, per- 
haps, there was little cause ; one time, 
however, 1 had a very good one, for I 
had like to have met the very coachman 
on his return, who left one inside pas* 
senger behind him without being paid 
his fare : I knew the man as soon a$ 
I saw him, and just stepped behind a 
bush in time: if he had been much 

upon 
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upon the look-out he must certainly 
have- seen me, for he came round a 
corner before I could make my escape. 
People with low pockets sometimes 
lodge high — I got a garret the next 
night for three-pence and a bed in it, 
as for curtains I left them to my bet- 
ters, the want of them did not keep 
me awake, however: the bed-linen was 
very clean, which was more than I 
could say of my own, but so coarse, 
that when I got into bed, I felt as if I 
was scratched all over ! The next day 
I made a longer march of it than any, 
and for this reason, I made fewer de- 
viations; for the road was straighter 
and 1 could see farther before me, so 
had less occasion to run away from the 
noise of carriages which I could not 
see before they came near me. I walk- 
ed more miles this day than any yet, 
and met with very little hindrance; 
coming into a small village at night I 
Saw a little bit of paper stuck in a 
window with “ Two lodgings” written 

upon 
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upon it, which I could read by thp 
help of a candle that shone through 
the paper. I, upon this, knocked 
at the door, and asked an old lady, 
who sat at heV supper, if both her 
lodgings Avere engaged ? * Come in, 
young woman,’ said she, ‘ let me 
look if you are clean in your person.’ 
Upon which I was forced to submit to 
be examined, and I am sure the wo- 
man would have undressed me if I 
would have let her. ‘ Come,’ said I, 

‘ good woman, you shall go no farther, 
so let my clothes alone ; either say if 
you will take me in or not, or you will 
keep me till folks arc gone to bed and 
then I may lie in a ditch.’ She then 
pulled off her spectacles, and, saying 
she did not think that I was infested, 
let me a bed for twopence halfpenny : 
she asked threepence, hut I told her I 
had a long way to walk home, and 
could not afford such a large sum of 
money. It was a wretched hut, and 
so small one might put one’s arm down 

the 
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thc cliininey and open the front door : i 
levery thing in it, however, was 
tremely clean ; there was not a rag in 
the house but what was as white as 
snow. Looking at my bundle, the old’ 
woman would fain have persuaded me 
to put on clean linen before I went to 
bed, but I told her I had none but- 
what was on my back, or I would 
gladly have changed all the clothes I 
had on. ‘Well, well,’ said she, ‘I 
have got my rent to pay to-morrow, so 
must not be too nice ; or, I love to 
speak the truth, I would have staid for 
something cleaner ; but 1 believe o’ my 
conscience you are an honest girl, for 
I am sure that face would soon put 
better clothes upon your back.’ The 
old woman ran on while J eat the re- 
mainder of my day’s provisions, wheii 
rising, I begged to see my apartment : 
Coming into it, since she had examin- 
fd my clothes, I took a plea in my 
turn to examine her bed — all was very 
coarse, but extremely clean, I asked 

her 
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her what her other lodger was, as I 
found one was gone to bed before I 
came in; she said a poor travelling 
woman like myself : upon which i . 
went to bed and slept like one dead 
until seven o’clock the next morning : 
when, getting out of bed to dress my- 
self, I could not find my clothes ! It i 
came into my head that the woman 
might have taken them when I was 
asleep, by way of pawn for my lodg- 
ing, thinking that I might steal off in 
the night without paying my bill. Pre- 
sently, hearing the old lady stirring, I 
called her into my apartment; she 
came in wringing her hands and crying 
bitterly that she was ruined ! ‘ Ruined !’ 
said I, ‘ what d’ye mean by ruined?’ 
Her other lodger, she said, had robbed 
her, and made her escape in the night ! 

‘ Robbed you !’ said I, why I am rob- 
bed as well as you — I have lost all my 
clothes!’ My situation may be better 
guessed at than described. I could 
not leave my bed, for I had nothing to 

put 
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pu4 km i My bundle I bad forgot till 
that moment, when I recollected to 
luive put it behind the bolster to raise 
it a little, for pillows were not to be 
found amongst the luxuries of this 
house. I looked for it and found it 
where I put it,, the thief either not^. 
knowing it to be there, or, fearing lest 
she slioukl disturb me in coming at it, 
left it behind. I was rejoiced at the 
sight of it, for what little money I had 
was wrapped up in it ; as for clothes, 
all had been sold on the road, except 
what I had on : my money amounted 
to ten shillings and sixpence; the value 
of money never struck my mind with 
such irresistible force as it did at this 
moment : there lay poor I, worth at 
the very moment more than one hun-' 
dred thousand pounds, which I told 
the poor woman with many promises 
of assistance ; but slie said my losses 
had turned my head, as she thought 
her’s would her own when her landlord 
came for his rent, and put her into jail 

for 
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top%y iti' there 

pooJf'I, ^ewwftHjeu, pea-ljap^, in the 
Ifiigdoin at, vj^y ifloment jichgr, 
)Yith no^iupg hut the hed clothes to 
<fqvcr iw, and as hui^gjy as a wolf, 
debating tlac matter between my sto- 
mach and my hack how J might pro- 
vide the best for both out of the mise- 
rable pittance wliich the thief had left 
nie. It is good to know what it is to 
be in want, what it is to be cold and 
poked, w hat it us to be hungry — as to 
being cold that I w as not at tlie mo- 
ment, as I lay tucked up between two 
blankets ; but I wivs as hungry as a 
kite, and so I let the old woman know 
with a loud voice, who came into my 
room ill great coiistcniatioii, for she 
said she thought I was ‘ making away 
with myself.’ I told lier I had more 
luiud to live tliaii to die if I could get 
an} tiling to cat, and asked lier if she 
lyid any bread in the house ? ‘ Have 
you any money r’ said slio. ‘ Why,’ 
said I, ‘ suppose I have none, and you 

VOL. IV. t may 
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may do so with good reason, for it is 
the first thing a thief will take, and 
the last he will leave behind, would 
you see me die for hunger sooner than 
bring me a bit of bread which you 
kuew I could not pay you for ?’ ‘ No, 
my tlear.’ said the poor woman, burst- 
ing into tears, but whether upon my 
account or her own, I could not tell, 
until she brought me a piece of a loaf 
with some lard spread upon it, and a dish 
of tea without cream or sugar. I now 
burst into tears in my turn, for my 
tears dropped upon my bread as I held 
it in my hand. ‘ Good woman,’ said 
I, ‘ this is very kind in you ; for I am 
sure, in the wretched state which you 
now see me, you couUl never expect 
to be paid for your bread — and it is the 
sweetest bit of bread that I ever ate in 
my life, for I am sure it comes from 
the hand of charity : let others build 
magnificent hospitals and show the 
world what special good folks they are, 
who die and give the poor what they , 

can 
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can no longer keep themselves; let 
others subscribe their guineas to chari- 
table donations, put their names at 
full lengtii into newspapers, and get 
it told by the blast of the postman’s 
hbra where we are to look to find the 
pomp of charity— this little bit of bread, 
brought to a poor wretch in a dark 
corner where none can sec how kind a 
thing is done, outweighs all the rest.* 
I shook the poor woman very kindly 
by the hand, and, raising myself in my 
bed, showed her that I could pay both 
for my board and lodging. She turned 
her back upon me, saying, she would 
not be paid where she did not look for 
money : — my lodging she had bargained 
for, I might pay her for that if I pleased, 
but I was welcome to my bread, and it 
did her good to see me eat with such 
an appetite. I said a hundred kirrd 
things to the poor woman which it is 
needless to repeat, and made her a pr’o- 
inise, which I should deserve to be 
hanged if I forget, to settle an annuity 
1 2 upon 
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upon her for her life ; upon which she 
cast an eye of pity on me, amhsaid, 
‘ she was afraid the thief had robbed 
me of my wits as well as my clothes.’ 
When I had eat enough to abate my 
appetite, though not to satisfy it, I re- 
fused to take any more of the poor wo- 
man’s bread, for every bit that I put 
into my mouth came, I was sure, from 
one who could not afford to give, whose 
heart was kinder than her means were 
great ; and who, while she was kind, 
forgot that she was poor. I refused, I 
say, to take any snore of the poor wo- 
man’s bread, though I could have eaten 
a great deal more, and asked her what 
could be done to get me something 
to cover me ? She said ‘ she could not 
tell me, for she had been lobbed of all 
her clothes but w hat she had upon her 
back, and four weeks rent put by for 
her landlord into the bargain.’ The poor 
woman had forgot her losses while she 
was feeding me, but they soonieturned 
to her mind, and she fell a-ervina: 

again 
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again as if she would break her heart. 
I comforted her as well I could, and 
ofteretl her half my money, but she 
asked me a question which I could not 
very well answer, ‘ How I could get 
any clothes if I gave her my money?’ 
‘ But,’ said I, ‘ you may have some old 
ragged petticoats which you have left 
off, and which nobody but one in my 
situation could ever be expected to 
purchase, or any thieves think worth 
their pains to steal : go, said I, and sec 
what you can find; rags are not for 
every maiket, now' ia\ our time to H.i.' 
The poor woman ictuined presently 
with a great bag, which she untied be- 
fore me, and the first thing that ap- 
peared was a large pair of woollen 
trowsers, wdiich, she said, belonged to 
her poor husband, who, it seemed, w^as 
dead : they were patched, it was true, 
with pieces of v'arious colours, but were 
\vashcd very clean, and I thought they 
looked as if they would fit me; I asked 
her if she wouki take two shillings for 
I 3 them: 
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theip : She said she would, so I tqok 
her at her word and laid them hy. 
Many matters in her bag weie too de- 
licate to bear the least touch, for two 
or three things that had been petticoats 
came to pieces in the liandling ; pre- 
sently I got hold of one, which, she 
said, was her grandmother’s it was 
made of tliick stout flannel, the upper 
part was pretty good, but the lower 
looked as if the old woman, some time 
or other, had been seized by a pack of 
hounds, and every dog had pulled a 
different way, it was so ragged ; I saw, 
however, it would cover me as low as 
my knees a cry Avell : I bid her a shil- 
ling for it; she stuck a little, but agreed 
at last, so I laid the petticoat upon the 
trowseis, and fell to fishing again in 
the old woman’s bag. 1 was ver;y much 
afraid that I had got the best of it, foi 
I could get hold of nothing but mcic 
rags that came up in scpai ate handfuls; 
presently, however, 1 tangled one of 
my fingers 'i\i a string, and began to 

pull, 
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pull, still it resisted, I' pixlle'd harder, — 

‘ Gently, my dear,’ said the old wofhan, 
gently I gave another pull, when up 
came a gown and petticoat together, 
undone worsted stocking; it was black 
and had a red foot ; the gown, which 
looke(^as if it had been made out of 
an old green curtain, was very ragged 
and forlonr above, but pretty good be- 
low, quite the reverse of the flannel 
petticoat, so it came into my head that 
the gown and the petticoat would ma- 
nage matters very well between them ; 
for the gown would hide what the pet- 
ticoat could not conceal, and the petti- 
coat would conceal what the gown 
could not hide, so I bid the old woman 
a shilling for it. She came to my price, 
and was so well pleased as to throw me 
in the upper part of an old red cloak 
with a hood to it which covered my 
neck and shoulder^ very well, the lower 
part being all torn away. Still I was , 
much in want of something to go 
round my body : the bag seemed yet 
1 4 to 
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to have a ^eat deal in it,, I thruet «y 
arm* in ^ain ftn- another dip, down I 
went to tire yery bottom- of it, and 
seemed to put my ha|Kl into something 
like a pocket; I closed my hand fast, 
and, bidding the old woman lay hold 
of the bottom of the bag wilji both 
her hands, I gave a good tug, and out 
came a deluge of rags, three or four 
old wigs, two pair of breeches, halves 
and quarters of petticoats, pieces* of 
old tapestry, bits of bed*curtains, rem- 
nants of rugs, md, at the bottom of all, 
ioi 1 nc\’er quitted my hold, np tame a 
very good woollen jacket with sleeves, 
which, both from the materials and co- 
lour, for, notwithstanding tlic patches, 
the original garment pie vailed, bore us 
out, beyond all dispute, to belong to 
the trowsers. I put the old woman 
down two shillings for it ; she refused 
the money : I put t’othei sixpence, she 
sctatchefl hei' head:—' Come,’ said I, 

‘ two shillings and eight-pence for the 
jacket:’ she took a pinch of snuff. 

‘ Well,’ 
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‘ Wetf,’ sfti^ I,' * make Weight with tlik 
piece 6f old tapesWy with Joseph and 
Potiphar iipoii it, arid I will give you 
three shillings she agreed, and I put 
these tilings to the rest of my bargains. 
Amongst other rubbish that came out 
of theibag, at the last great pull, was 
a man’s hat with a cock to it ; all the 
rest was tom off, the cock excepted, 
and that was left; the crown was good, 
so I cut off the cock and offered the 
f)ld woman two-pence for it : she came 
to my terms, so, tieing the brims of an 
old straw hat round the crown of the 
Ircaver with a garter, which, not stand- 
ing upon trifles, she said I might take, 
I made a pretty good covering for my 
head out of both, for they helped one 
another out like the gown and petticoat 
aforesaid. I was now forced to hold 
my hand in order to cast up my account 
between me aiul the old Avoman, and 
see how my money stood, for I had two 
sides to make provision for, viz. outside 
and inside ; and, while I Avas furnishing 
1 5 the 
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the one, it would not have been fair to 
have forgotten the other, my account 


with my old hostess stood thus:- 

— 


L. 

s. 

D, 

A pair of woollen trowsere 

0 

2 

0 

A flannel petticoat 

0 

1 

0 

A gown 

0 

1 

0 

A woollen jacket and bit of) 


* 


tapestry " “ 3 

0 


0 

The crown of an old hat) 




with its cock cut off - v 

0 

0 

o 

GnAND TOTAL 

0 

7 

2 


I now found that I had only three 
shillings and four-pence left and my 
bed not paid for;— I reckoned upon at 
least two days to come upon the road, 
and it might be more, if I met with 
any interruptions, so I bad now gone 
quite as far as I could by any means 
afford, for the outside of my person, 
and, though I felt a great hankering 
after a pretty good checked apron, 
which would have very well covered all 
the holes in my gown and petticoat, I 
• was forced to put up with a piece of 
an old mat instead, which certainly 


an- 
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answered my purpose as far as the 
covering of holes went, and only cost 
one penny, for the old woman gave 
me a bit of an old rope to make apron, 
strings. She now put the residue of 
the rags into their bag, saying, ‘you 
\rill want any thing upon your 
feet, my dear, for your countrywomen 
always travel without shoes and stock- 
ings.’ This was a sad oversight, and 
what to do I did not know. ‘ I suppose 
you take me for an Irishwoman,’ said 
I, ‘ but indeed I am no such tiring, 
neither am I at all used to go without 
^l)oes and stockings.’ ‘ A-lack-a-day 1’ 
said the old woman, ‘ what can we 
do now ? I don’t think I have a shoe 
in my bag, or any more than that 
one stocking with the red foot !’ ‘ I 
could not aftbicl to buy them if you 
had,’ said I, ‘ for, when I have paid 
you for my bed, 1 shall only have 
three shillings and one halfpenny left" 
to carry me two days and perhaps 
two nights on the road, for I am a 
I 6 long 
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Idig yet froftihomei ujioti which 
shii'thirew fhe the black wdrst^l stock- 
ing, the only one she hadj except what 
she had upon her own legs, for she had 
been robbed of all the rest, andj turn- 
ing round to carry her bag aiwa^kick^ 
ed against something that stooSateder 
the bed,— rhearing the noise, which was 
not a little one, I leaned sideways ont of 
it, andj looking under it, saw, to my 
unspeakable joy, my old shoes! ‘ Come,’ 
said I, ‘ this is lucky, I don’t care for 
stockings now, for my shoes will lace 
almost up to my knees ; I drew on the 
one which she gave me nevertheless : 
Avcll, now I had got clothes the next 
thing was to put them on, so I sent 
the old woman out of the room, after 
having paid her honestly for every 
thing and taken one halfpenny in 
change, and began to dress me for 
the day : I had one inexpressible com- 
‘ fort in my rags which was to find them 
all so very clean, so on went my wool- 
len jacket first which buttoned up to 

my 
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my throat and felt very wafmj the 
next thing I did was to step into my 
trows6rs, and though I came into the 
house as a woman I had a very great 
mind to go out of it as a man, for tde 
jacket and trowsers covered me from 
head ft foot, but I could not by any 
means in the world reconcile myself 
to m3' appearance, though the disguise 
weighed a great deal that way, and, 
in my present situation, might very 
well have got the better of my scru- 
ples : however I could not bear the sight 
of myself in a man’s dress, so I put on 
my gown and my petticoat over it, 
girding on the piece of tapestry behind, 
and my mat before by wa}' of apron ; 
then, putting the remains of the red 
cloak over my shoulders and my hat 
upon my head, I gave the old lady 
several hearty squeezes by the hand, 
and sallied forth as complete a beggar 
in appearance as ever was seen under 
a hedge. Before I left the house 
I made her a great many promises, 

which. 
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which, as often as I repeated, she as 
often told me that my losses had turned 
my brains, and put down upon a bit of 
paper the name of the woman and her 
village, which I am determined to see 
again and make my words good with 
my kind-hearted hostess. I soonibund^ 
after walking a mile or two, that I 
could not get on so fast by any means 
in my new dress, I felt entangletl and 
like one that had lost half the use of 
her limbs ; the irritation of the woollen 
next my skin was very troublesome, 
and I am sure if any had seen me stand 
still to scratch myself they would cer- 
tainly, as the old woman said, have 
thought me ‘ infested" It is Avondet- 
ful, however, how both mind and body 
accommodate themselves to things by 
use, the weather Avas luckily very cold 
and frosty, and, though my Avoollen 
tickled my skin, I found it \'cry Avarm 
And comfortable : I say it is Avonderful 
what use and custom docs, my dress, 
strange as it Avas to me, grcAV still 

less 
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less and less troublesome the farther 1 
went, and one very great advantage 
arising from it was the disguise of it, 
which I made my advantage of, for, 
though I walked much slower, I never 
once quitted the high road to hide 
m 3 'self, a thing which in the course 
of my journey had lost me a world of 
time and ground : whenever I saw any 
people coming whom I had any reason 
to suspect, I took off my hat and drew 
the hood of my cloak over my head 
and face, and passed without notice : 
a gentleman threw me a shilling put 
of one carriage which I passed ; and I 
picked up several pennies from the 
charities of othere. Many odd things 
happened to me as I went on, one, no 
very pleasant one, was, that when I 
stopped at a baker’s shop to buy me a 
loaf of bread I found that the shilling 
which was throwp to me from the 
carriage aforesaid was not worth one 
farthing — that gentleman, he he who 
he miglit, deserved to have both his 


ears 
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ears- boxol't' I shall know his face 
again if I it ten yeai^s' hencci for 
I received it so kiiidly that I took 
particular notice of his countenance : 
When night came, though I tried at 
,several places, I could get no other 
lodging than a barn'; for my appear- 
ance was such that nobody wdultJ trust 
my person in a bed ; they called me’ati 
impudent slut for coming to ask for 
such a thing, and wondered what had 
come to me to think of any other bed 
than straw ! and if 1 had not stept 
aside pretty quickly I should have re- 
cci\'ed the foot of one man, who had 
the word ‘ lodgings’ put up in bis 
window, somewhere, for he kicked at 
me just as I turned with force enough 
to have killed a dog : well, said I to 
myselfj I must give up all farther 
thoughts of beds, I find, so, asking 
leave of a farmer to let me lie in his 
barn, I crept under a heap of straw 
and never slept better in my life. The 
next day I had not Walked more than 
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six miles before I taken ujp upon sus- 
piciott of' jobbing a henroosty a^d my 
bnndleAvas opened in the eye of a worthy 
magistrate whose name was Hardiman” 
~t-“ I know him very well, ” said Old 
Crab, “ but go on.” “ Now nothing 
being found about me with feathers 
upon it, I was sent about my business 
with no other note of infamy but being 
catted by his worship ‘ a sturdy beg- 
gar.’ — I said nothing was found about 
me with feathers on it, I ought to have 
excepted tlie moths, which were very 
much jlisturlK’d while a stout wench, 
who was fetched out of the kitchen, 
tumbled my garments about to look 
for pockets. In this place I was not 
only suspected of robbing others but 
nothing could serve hut I must be 
robbed m;vself, and that in the very 
presence of the uorthy raagistiatc, for, 
when I came to look for the poor pit- 
tance of money which I had left upon 
calling at a baker’s shop to buy me 
some biead, I found not one farthing 

' in 
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in my bundle: The constable mdst 
have been the man who robbed me, tor 
none meddled with my bundle but he, 
who was ordered by the justice to look 
into it : so, not being able to find any 
money, I was e’en forced to give the 
baker his loaf back, and go away with- 
out my bread : the man seemed to pity 
me, for he saw the tears run down my 
face, but he put his loaf upon its shelf 
again. I stopped and begged at two 
or three good houses in this town, but 
could not get so much as a bit of broken 
victuals; and, if I had not made the 
best of my way out of it, I verily be- 
lieve I should have got whipt ; for Mr. 
Hardiman, who overtook me on horse- 
back, and to whom I made my com- 
plaint of my being robbed in his very 
house, called me a lying harlot, those 
were his words, and added, that if I 
did not make the best of my way, he 
would send me to the House of Cor- 
rection. (Old Crab laughed here.) 
This day I was almost starved ; all that 

I had 
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1 had eateiij was a couple of turnips, 
when I came into the town where I 
got amongst ray uncle’s oxen, without 
knowing whose they were, till I saw 
John Mathers, and the shepherd, in 
the midst of them. I stood and stared 
at him some time before he saw me, 
when, presently, he came to look at an 
ox that was eating a bit of hay, which 
I had picked up and lield to its mouth, 

‘ John,’ said I, ‘ don’t you know me?”’ 
Old Comical interrupted her, which he 
would have done twenty times but for 
Old Crab, and said, “ No, no, youdid’nt 
call me John; you called me ‘ an old 
toad,’ Beauty.” — “ Silence!” quoth Old 
Crab. “ He knew me when I spoke,” 
continued Genevieve, “ and the next 
question I asked him, was, if. he had 
got any money in his pocket? I wias 
hungi’y enough to rob any body ! We 
should feel the force of the appetites 
ourselves befoie we blame others for 
doing violence to satisfy them ; Johii 
was so glad to see me that I thought 

ho 
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he VodMgb mad ; he ran to give sott>b 
orders to the drovers, and brought me to 
an inn ; I felt as if I could have eat the 
house, sign and all: ‘ What have you 
got in the larder r’ said he, to the land- 
lord ; ‘ I am come to order a small din- 
ner for a lady who would be glad to eat 
a bit at yout house upon which John 
ordered two courses of the nicest and 
the most expensive dishes that he Could 
find in the bill of fare; and thegladness 
of the landlord’s heart was expressed 
by the smiles on his countenance: — 
‘ What wines, Mr. Mathers?’ said be. 
‘ Burgundy, Champagne, Claret, and 
Madeira : your guest will be a lady of 
great taste, and one who always drinks 
the best ; she is very neat in her liquors.’ 
The landlord examined John’s counte- 
nance, but all was serious in it ; upon 
which he asked what time the dinner 
should be ready? ‘ The lady will dine 
this moment,’ said John ; ‘ here, waiter! 
a table-cloth, fire, and wax candies in 
the Sun this minute — the best linen — 

where’s 
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where’js your mistress? If .there’s a 
spot Hpqn it as big as a pin’s head I 
fling the tjable<Joth into the fire, and 
you, neck and heels, into the horse- 
pond.’ Thus Joint ran on u hile I was 
getting starved to death for want of 
■fopdj and, what was. worse, standing 
close to , the larder, and staring with 
eager eyes upon a variety .cd* delicious 
viands that we^e already cooked, and 
only tvaited for the word of command 
to come to table. John, having given 
orders for a dinner itiade up of every 
delicacy that he could pick out, the 
expense of which had too much en- 
gaged the attention of the landlord for 
him to take any, the least, notice 
of me, who stood in a dark corner 
close by, it now growing late in the 
evening, John called out, in a loud 
voice, ‘Light up! the lady is at the 
door!’ — ‘All will be ready in a mo- 
ment, iVIr. Mathers,’ said the waiter; 
for John, it seems, had been long knowix 
at tliis house. — ‘ All ready in a mo- 
ment!’ 
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mciif!’ saidJohn, ‘why, where are the 
rest of the wax candles?’ ‘The rest 
of the candles !’ said the waiter, ‘ will 
not t\\'o be enough for one lady?* ‘ Two 
candles enough, you great fool!’ said 
John ; ‘ d’ye think a lady can eat her 
dinner in the dark?’ Upon which he 
set the two candles down, which he 
held in his hands, near enough to the 
place where I stood, to give the land- 
lord a full view of my person and 
dress; — ‘ You nasty beggarly slut,’ said 
he, coming up . to me, ‘ how dare you 
have the impudence to come into the 
house? Get out this moment!’ upon 
which he raised his leg, and would 
have kicked me out of doors in a 
moment if John had’nt catched hold 
of it: — ‘What,’ said John, ‘will you 
kick your company out of your house?’ 
— ‘ Come, come, Mr. Mathers, we 
know you of old,’ said he, and was 
coming at me again; when John put 
his hand directly upon the landlord’s 
mouth, and stopped another volley of 

abuse 
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abuse that was coming for me. I scarce 
knew what I had best do, whether leave 
all to John, or explain matters ; I be- 
gan by saying, that 1 was better than I 
appeared to be, but found it to be of lit- 
tle use to talk. -The landlord, in spite 
of John, called me a liar, and bid me 
get into the street : I pitied the man for 
what he would feel when he came to 
know the truth, though, certainly, my 
ragged attire might very well make 
his excuses for calling me ill-names : 
However, I thought I had best let 
John alone, who soon gave the thing 
an odd turn, and made all matters easy 
between me and the landlord by a 
wink. The good man of the house, 
who kncAV that John could very well 
pay for any thing which he might or- 
der, had no objection to enjoy a joke 
at John’s expense, upon wliicli the 
landlord opened the door of the Sun, 
pulled off his hat in mockery, and 
ushered me into a veiy handsome room, 
wher e all had been prepared for dinner. 

Four 
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Ilo«ir b^vt^ing upoi), 

% tpjile, «u|^d ^^pj.nipfe op 6i4er, 

board, I had. ppt &^ep,p)y§o^f in a glasa 
of late, so I walh:c4 up tp a ypiry large 
one which hung in aicojiyenient tn^n,' 
ner to show a geutlewoman. Ixer whale 
figure, and wlxen I came befpfe 4l I 
was struck witli adniiratiog. Jqhu, 
^v ho had made a fool of the lanchop4» 
and bade him keep it a secret, went 
out of the room to give some orders, 
when the W'aiter, who had not the 
lionour to know for wliom he had been 
making such maguiheent preparations, 
for John had sent the best things they 
liad into my room, and all the plate in 
the house lay, at that moinent, witlnn 
my jcach, came in wjt)i a basket of 
bread in his hand : I was standing at 
the glass behind the door, and the man 
did not see me until I awakened his 
attention, by seizing aliandful of bicad 
out of liis basket to appease my hunger, 
‘wdiich was lather an agony thaii an 
appetite ; upon which, he started back 
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as if lift had seen a hobgoblin. He 
quite looked like a man w'ho did not 
expect to see such a guest in the house ; 
and, casting an eye of examination 
round the room to see if any of the 
plate were missing, asked me, with aii 
air of the utmost indignation, how I 
dared to come into that room? He 
stretched out his hand, at first, as if he 
had a mind to put me out of the house 
by the shoulders, but drew it in again 
as if he did not much like to touch 
me: I soon found that I stood in need 
of the name of some great man to pro- 
tect me ; I told the fellow he had best 
be quiet, ibr he had taken a poker m 
his hand to drive me out, and that Mr. 
Mathers would answer for my being in 
that room ; upon this he put down 
the poker, which I expected upon my 
back, went out, and left the door 
wide open, a civil hint for me to shut 
it if I pleased ; when I heard a female 
voice of authority ask, ‘ Waiter, is the 
lady come in yet? the dinner will soon 
VOL. lY. K be 
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^he ' ready.’ I thought they had made 
great haste with it, butfound thatJohn, 
in charity to my appetite, had selected 
such things for my table that would take 
tlie least time in the cooking. The waiter, 
upon the question being repeated, said, 
there was one lady come into the Sun, 
but was not quite sure if she were the 
right. This answer presently bro'v^ht 
in the landlady to me, who waS ,wiffi4ig 
to suit her attentions and politdhess* to 
the costliness of the dinner, which had 
filled her heart with raptures and her 
■face with smiles— in she came witli 
every thing that was lovely in a land- 
lady about her, but the moment she 
saw me all her graces fled in one mo- 
ment ; ‘ You dirty drab,’ said she, ‘ how 
came 3 ’ou here? of all the impudent 
beggars I ever saw in the whole course 
of my life’ — ‘ One word, madam,’ said 
1, ‘ if you please, Mr. Mathers has in- 
vited me to dine with him, and has or- 
dered the dinner, which I think I heard 
yon say woilld soon be ready, upon my 
‘ account.’ 
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'WKSOtiiM!.’ j.The>wxH3pan!Stai;ed as 
lif .ber c^res weie opesaed for ever: 
‘..Wbatj’, s^id shej ‘have I brought 
out >allin^,ibest p)a^, my best glasses, 
i»y,'be$8 service of chiaa, my best 
lt»ea, the best things in my larder, 
and' turne^l . my house bottom up- 
ty^djS, anch a nasty stinking’ — 
‘J0^i\|rDrd» madam,’ said I, again iu- 
rtflfrttptmg her, ‘ you may say more to- 
day.ftban you will be able to repent of 
ttHno^Tow, you had best hold your 
tongue, and send your chambermaid 
here, I should be glad to be shewn into 
some room where I can wash my hands 
before the dinner comes in.’ The wo- 
man seemed as if she thought there 
was something in my manner which 
did not (juitc suit my looks, and turn- 
ing round, I heard her mutter as she 
went out, ‘ The devil take Old Co- 
mical, this is one of his tricks, but I’ll 
make him pay for it !’— and she went 
out bawling, ‘ Chambeimaid ! here’s' 
the lady in the Sun would be glad to 
K 2 dress 
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dress before dinner.’ I had now aii- 
dther to encounter; in came fhech^i- 
]&mnaid as soon as she could get a 
clean cap and aprbh on, ahd expected 
to see something very fihe to suit with 
the grand dinner and wines that had 
bc5en bespoken, and the woman lookctl 
so much like a fool when she 'sa<r life 
tliat I fell a-laughing, ‘ I wish Old 
Comical were hanged,’ said the 
man, ‘ this is some of his fun.* ' ‘ You 
jade,’ said I, ‘ don’t stand muttering 
there, show me into a bed-rOom, I want 
a bason and some water.’—* Show the 
devil into a bed-room,’ said she, ‘ fot 
black as he is he’s a snow-ball to 
you !’ — and turning round with an 
impudent fleer, ran into John’s mouth 
who came into the room at that 
instant. ‘ Aha, Polly,’ said John, 

‘ when you have jumped down my 
throat call out and tell me so !’— * If 
you go on at this late. Mi. Matheis,’ 
said the chambermaid, ‘ you’ll soon 
fool away all your ' estate, great as it 
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bringing beggars,ijito mns and 
^reatpg the^n l^ke gentlewomen — but 
.it,^lway§ is .witji money, it runs 
aw:ay ffom-a.^^Ase man an4 follows a 
fQ 9 |.’~| There’s a good girl,’ said John* 
‘ you are come to see if the lady want- 
anything before dinner?’ — ‘ Why, 
said I, ‘ I have asked for a bason 
of jivater, but cannot get it ; the folks 
s^re at me when I speak as if I had 
horns and hoofe.’ The woman seemed 
surprised at my calling him John, as if 
she thought I had taken a great liberty 
with the lord of the manor of Cock-a- 
doodle ; but John put on a serious face 
and said if she would not show me 
what I wanted he would not give her 
one farthing when he left the house 
in the morning. — ‘ I wonder my mis- 
tress will suffer these things,’ said 
tile wench with a saucy ding, and, 
walking first, beckoned me to follow 
her, which I did, and had the honour' 
to be shewn what I wanted. — I le- 
turned just in time to see the dinner 
K 3 procession : 
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procession : in came the tdtarfloi’d Witti' 
the first dish, with a gftn irpon tfis ‘ 
face, in came the fendlady with the' 
next, winking at her husband, 
waiters followed with other dishes^'put-* 
ting out their tongues at each othit, 
both of which John kicked Out df thi6' 
room, and told them to get tatfght bet- 
ter manners. The smell of the dfthi^r 
was delightfhl to one in my situslfidh, 
and I really ate like one that was ut- 
most starved, as in truth I xvas, and 
could not have stakl so long if I had 
not eat all the bread which the waiter 
brought into the room before dinner. 
The things were now put upon the 
table and the covers taken off the 
dishes ; I took my seat at it, and a nice 
fried flounder upon my plate, and be^ 
gan to get very much engaged ; look- 
ing about for some sauce, John, whom 
I could not for a great while persuade 
'to sit down u ith me, brought it to my 
chair. When kings and queens come 
to people's housCs, masters and mis- 

ti esses 
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tresses become servants to have the 
honour of waiting upon them; the 
presence of my very august person 
wrought the same effect upon the mas- 
ter and mistress of the inn, who both 
staid in the room to attend to my 
desires and commands, and sec the 
fun. Every thing John did out of 
respect to me they took as a piece of 
moekery, and kept grinning and gig- 
gling together, till he was forced 
to tell them, that if they did not 
behave better he would kick them 
both out of the room after the Avaiters. 
Every thing that was done carried an 
air of burlesque in it, though I could 
plainly see at times the landlord and 
landlady were a good deal puzzled, and 
scarce knew what to make of me ; for 
some things dropped in conversation 
between John and me that they could 
hardly tell Avhat to think of. My man- 
ner of addressing them when 1 wanted, 
anything always made them stare, and 
I caught a whisper now and then, 
K 4 ‘ How 
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' How well the hussy acts her pact’— 
and, ‘she plays it to adnjiir^tion !’ .1 
could plainly see, however, the longer 
they staid in the room the more se- 
rious they grew, eyeing me and John 
by turns with the utmost curiosity. 
When the second part of the dinner 
came in, the landlord, seeing one of the 
waiters making faces at the other, said 
to the fellow loud enough for me to 
hear him, ‘ Tom, mind what you are 
about, for I don't know whom we 
have got here.’ The man stared, when 
1 looked sternly at him, and said, 
‘ When the rest of the servants get 
five shillings each and you half-a-crown, 
you will find, when it is too late, that 
you have shown moie impertinence 
than wit, sir.’ As soon as the other 
things were put upon the table the 
landlord and his wife left the lOom 
with evident marks of uneasiness in 
. their countenances, and while I was 
engaged in a delicious lemon pudding, 
and really every thing was very utce, 

tlic 
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tiie' landlord came again into the room 
and begged to speak with John. The 
jest now took another turn, and the 
Ivaitei’s, when I called for any thing, 
‘seemed in a fuss, threw things down 
and stammered if I asked a question; 
and I overheard one say to the other, 

‘ She is some great lady in disguise.’ 
— As soon as the people in the house 
grew serious, John, wlio has no objec- 
tion to a joke, put off a grave face and 
assumed a merry one, and puzzled them 
almost as much this way as he had done 
tlie other. lJut this would not do lono’, 
they had seen and heard too much of 
me to be ifcrsuaded that I was a beccar 
girl au\ longer ; the abuse wliich they 
had given me and ill language stuck 
sadly in their stomachs, and John and 
his host had like to have come to a 
serious reckoning upon it ; for, upon 
hearing a loud talking, I opened the 
door of the Sun, and, putting out an ' 
cai'^ hcanl the landlord say, ‘ You Avill 
be tlie ruin of my house, Mr. Matlicrs.’ 

' K 5 ‘ The 
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‘ The ruin of a fool’s head>’ said John. 

‘ I can take a jest,’ said the landlady/ 
for poor John had got them both about 
his ears, ‘I can take a jest,’ - said the 
landlady, ‘as well as any body, and 
that you know, for this isn’t the first 
fool’s game you have played here by a 
score, but give me leave to tell yon, 
Mr. Mathers, that you shall not come 
here to hurt my house and get me into 
hot water with my customers — I am 
sure she is some lady of fashion, by her 
manners — what ! d’ye think I don’t 
know a woman of fashion when I see 
one, ha, Mr. Mathers ? I would defy 
a duchess, put on what filthy rags she 
would, to hide herself from me, that’s 
what I would.’ Upon which, John, 
after having crowed three or four times 
like a cock, loud enough to drown 
both their voices, said, ‘ O yes, an’t 
please your grace, I dare say you would, 
aiul abuse her, just as you did the lady 
in the Sun by way of proving it : if 
you knew her to be a woman of fashion 

why 
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'why did you abuse her, and call her a 
‘ dirty drab/ for those were your words, 
aaiswer me tliat, Madam Cackle !’ ‘ I 
am the least to blame of the two,’ said 
the landlord : ‘ So you are, Domine,’ 
said John, ‘ and I’ll tell you the reason 
why, the lady told you to your fool’s 
hea<l she was better than she looked to 
be, and you very politely called her a 
liar. Madam Petticoats-uppern)ost, 
Irere, your wife, was never let so far 
into the secret.’ ‘ Come, Mr. Ma- 
thers,’ said the landlord, ‘ we are both 
very much to blame, and you more 
than all the rest put together.’ — ‘ I to 
blame,’ said John, braying like an ass 
first in the ear of mine host and then 
of mine hostess loud enough to strike 
them deaf, ‘ you are a couple of asses ; 
didn’t I bespeak claret, champagne, 
madeira, and burgundy with the des- 
sert?— didn’t I order wax tapers and 
the best room in the house? — didn’t I. 
order cod and fried floundei’s and shrin)p 
sauce at the top, a couple of roasted 
K 6 chickens 
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chickens at the hbttom, a fricassee <ai 
One side and a harricot on the other, 
besides fiddledaddle-aro’s for corner 
dishes? — didn’t I order tarts and jellies, 
custards and blow-monge, scald-cod- 
lings and cream, the devil’s tail and 
pickled cucumbers for the second 
course? hah, you thick-sculled old 
scoundrel, and tipped you the wink 
into the bargain, hah ? and you not to 
find out that you had a countess in the 
lion sc, you beef-headed old fool !’— ‘ A 
countess !’ cried the landlord. ‘A coun- 
tess !’ cried the landlady ; ‘ we’re ruined 
and undone! — what have I said?’ 
‘ Why,’ said John, ‘ you called her “a 
nasty stinking dirty drab 1” that was 
what you said, for I stood in the corner 
of the Sun to hear you pay your compli- 
ments to your company.’ — ‘ but why in 
the name of heaven didn’t you tell us 
she was a countess ?’ said the landlord. 

Nay,’ said John, ‘you stopped me 
there, for if you would not believe the 
lady herself when she went no farther 

than 
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than .to tell you that she was better 
than she looked to be, what could I 
expect if I called her countess, when 
you called her a liar to her face ? — nay, 
more than that, if I had not catched 
you by the leg which was coming foot 
and all at her ladyship’s bottom, you 
would have kicked her ’ — ‘ Well,’ said 
the landlord, ‘ it is of no use for us to 
stand gaping at one another here, wc 
had best go directly into the Sun, and 
make ourpollygees.’ — ‘ Aye,’ said John, 
‘ ye have played the fool all day, ’tis 
time ye grew wise at night.’ — Upon 
which John introduced them with a 
hundred grimaces, and they certainly 
looked very much like two fools— ‘ We 
are come,’ said they, ‘ to beg your lady- 
ship's pardon, aiul if your ladyship has 
been pleased,’ saitl the landlady, ‘ to 
put your jest upon us poor folks, wc 
hope your ladyslhp will take what has 
been sakl to your dress and not to your 
ladyship’s person.’ — I said, ‘ When 
folks did any thing wrong they cer- 
tainly 
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taiiily could but beg pardon, and ths^ 
I was satisfied.’ Here matters ' miglrt' 
have ended veiy well, but this comical 
old toad must needs have another joke, 
and I think he was almost out of hiS 
wits with joy to have found me. When 
tea and coffee were ordered, (I have 
not time, or words, to tell you how I 
eat and drank, and enjoyed all these 
luxuries, for such they really were to 
me after my hardships and abstinenee,) 
John went out into the bar, and, 
calling the chambermaid, gave orders 
for a large bed and very particular in- 
structions how he would have it made ; 
— ‘ What!’ said the landlady, ‘ her la- 
dyship is not your wife, is she?’ ‘ My 
wife ! no,’ said John, ‘and what of that?’ 
‘ What of that,’ said the landlord, com- 
ing into the bar, for, hearing an angry 
voice, I stept to the door to listen, 
‘What of that! Why, sir, you don’t think 
X will suffer such things in my house ; 
who, or what is this woman ; and what 
do you take my house for? you are 

carrying 
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carrying your jokes a little too faiv 
MtiMathere, will you blast the name’ — 

‘ Hold hard at that,’ said John ; ‘ you 
have made yourself fool enough to- 
day to content any one moderate per- 
son ; tell the chambermaid to do as I 
bid her, that’s all — there’s another wink 
for you— make the best of that, t'other 
was thrown away, and such winks as 
mine are not always to be had — mind 
that, old boy.’ Upon which he began 
squalling like two cats at each other, 
and so loud that I expected a mob. In 
came the landlady, presently, to me, 
with a fiery face, and scarcely any 
breath, and said Mr. Mathers had let 
the cat out of the bag. ‘ He must 
have let more than one out,’ said I, ‘ by 
the noise.’ ‘ I am come to tell you, 
madam,’ said she, ‘ sticking her hands 
in her sides, ‘ we will harbour none of 
his women here : I had a suspicion that 
my house would not be much the betr 
ter for your company : now it is out, 
my lady!’ ‘Indeed!’ ‘Yes, you’re a 

woman 
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tvwnan of a pretty quality!’ I had 
laughed so much already that I could 
scarce laugh any longer, but the poor 
woman was in such a fuss that I could 
not help laughing at her. This put her 
past all patience, and I really expected 
that she would have fallen into fits. I told 
her that I had overheard what had been 
said, and that she was made a jest of. 
She said she wouhl get Old Comical 
well cudgelled, and put me into the 
stocks. John, seeing the landlady come 
into my room, di.scngaged himself from 
the landlord, and ran after her, and 
asked her what she came into the Sun 
for; and what ailed her; and whether 
a mail could not be.speak a bed in her 
house, witliout .setting it cyi lire? She 
turned at him like a fury, and said, 

‘ She could be glad to see the house in 
flames sooner than have such things 
done in it!’ ‘ What,’ said John, ‘ what 
things done in it? I toid the chamber- 
maid to put the bed at bottom, and the 
mattress at the top, two swan-down 
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pillows one upon the . other, a^ul curl 
the bolster underneath, them ! to raise 
them a little, to put two blankets un- 
der the body, and three over and above 
it, and then take another blanket, and, 
folding it up half way, up the body, 
tuck all the rest in at the feet at 
arm’s length, to keep the wind from 
getting in, and the feet from getting 
out, and this for tall bodie.s, short 
ones having no need ; for if the short 
body keeps its head upon the pil- 
low, the feet will not reach to poke 
their way out below, and hang dang- 
ling down over the valance: further- 
more, I gave orders that the sheet below 
should be brought underneath the bol- 
ster and then lapt ov'cr it, and then 
under it again, and pinned in at the 
corners, and that the sheet above 
should not be brought over so far at 
the doubling of the bed-clothes, and 
then turned down so devilishly low 
just as if the outside of the bed was 
the fit place for the sheet, making as if 

there 
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there was so much sheet to spare, when 
there remains nothing at all to tuck in 
at bottom; so if a body catches up 
one’s foot in the night with the cramp,; 
up comes the sheet along with it, and 
then a turn or two shrivels it all up 
underneath one’s body, and what one 
foot has done amiss two cannot mend, 
for no poking or kicking will put the 
sheet in its place, but the legs come 
directly upon the rough blanket — there’s 
the mischief ; I gave order’s that the 
upper sheet should not be turned down 
so far by three quarters of a mile, for 
I would not have it done, nor the bed 
bundlc<l up under the mattress at the 
sides, so as to leave a trench in the 
middle : I had as lieve lie in a ditch as 
in a bed made in this manner ! and 
pray, madam, what harm was there in 
all that ? can’t a man have a bed made 
to bis liking without lighting your 
.brimstone, Mrs. Cackle ? I know the 
lady’s will and pleasure, and how she 
likes to be put into a bed and lie on it 

when 
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wlxeh she is put into it, and gave 
orders accordingly.’ ‘ It is nothing 
to me how folks have their beds 
made,’ said she, ‘ if no wrong thing 
be done in them after they are 
made.’ — ‘ Wrong thing! what has 
the woman got in her head,’ said 
John, ‘ are you so apt to do wrong 
things yourself, that you can’t help 
suspecting other people ? If I had be- 
spoke a bed for old Satan, and gave the 
chambermaifl her instructions how to 
make it for him, you might have made 
less disturbance. I can’t think what 
the devil is come to the woman, for 
my part! Beds have been made in an 
inn Ijcfore now, and folks have slept 
in them too, without having the house 
turned out o’ window — ye shall none 
of ye tuck me up, hoxv'ex'er, in this 
house to-night, for Master Danvers, 
the cow doctor, promised me a bed 
and asked me to sup with him ;’ upon 
which John wished me a good night, 
and hoped I should fiml my bc<l made 

to 
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to my liking, — adding, that he wouldj: 
qall on me the next morning and see 
me safe to Oaken Grove. ‘ Then you 
don’t iuteird to sleep here to-night, Mr. , 
Mathers ?’ said the landlady, with an,, 
air of surprise. ‘ Never thought of it,’ 
said John, and away he went. ‘ Then 
I wish you were hanged,’ said she, look- 
ing after him, ‘ with all my heart, for 
making us think so.’ Upon which she 
turned to me, and began to make more 
apologies;— I stopt her, by saying, 
that having known John so long as she 
seemed to do, I was astonished at her. 
not being more upon her guard against 
him ; and ordering some eggs for my 
supper, I begged to be shown my 
apartment, where I found my bed 
made just as I used to have it at home, 
however John came to know my way, 
when I got into it and slept till eight 
o’clock the next morning. Upon 
counting the clock I put on my rags 
for the last time, for I hope I shall 
never come to rags any more, and, re- 
turning 
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turning to iriy parlour, found a bright 
fire in it, and all things set in order for 
niy'bfeakfast, for John had come before 
f was risen, and had got every thing 
ready for me. While we were at break- 
fast a post-chaise and four came out, 
which, upon inquiry, I found to be got 
ready for me ; upon which John paid 
the bill and distributed, by my order, 
a guinea amongst the servants. Ob- 
serving a croud of people getting about 
the door, who had heard, I suppose, of 
the strange woman at the Bell, I made 
Jiaste to the chaise and drove away 
amidst a loud laugh raised at my ex- 
pense. But when they saw Old Comi- 
cal get upon his horse and gallop away 
after me, they were not much at a loss 
to guess at the matter, for he had 
cracked a joke in that town before to- 
<lay. Thus, my dear friends, I made 
my escape, and such an escape that 
few ever made besides myself, except 
distressed damsels in novels and ro- 
mances.” It was now getting late. 

Old 
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Old Crab and his wife, and Old Conri- 
cal returned to the farm, and the r^st 
of the company to their respective 
apartments. 

We have now laid before our readers 
this very extraordinary matter, which 
was not only taken from Genevieve’s 
own mouth, but submitted to her for 
her correction before it was put to the 
press. The many stories which arc 
gone forth upon this subject we now, 
expect and trust will fall into discre- 
dit, and the true one only be told. 
We hope to be excused the making 
any commentaries either upon this, or 
Julia’s affair, since the true account of 
both these black acts arc now laid 
before the public, and published by 
order of the family. 

It may not come amiss in this place 
just to observe that the chief design 
of this work is the vindication of the 
peojde concerned in it : this has been 
already hinted, it is true, but it may 
not be unimportant to press it again 
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bn the reader’s recollection, who, not 
knowing any thing of this family, may 
look for the artful construction of a 
romance, and set, at the same time, the 
grand object out of sight. We beg to 
say we pretend to no skill in romance, 
but certainly are able to tell the truth as 
well as any the most celebrated writers 
in the world : if others had done the 
same we might have been spared this 
trouble; but, to tell the truth, and 
make a fuss about it, may get it called 
in question. It would have been well 
for us and the world if falsehood liad 
always shared the same fate. Y i nd i ca- 
tion s and defence of persons and fami- 
lies are seldom read out of the small 
circle of friends and acquaintance; the 
world at large is sure to hear the lie, 
but the truth is left to whisper in a 
comer. We have, therefore, taken the 
advantage of the prevailing taste for 
romanee reading, and dished up this 
Avork as Avell as Ave could to suit the 
said taste, and by that means to get the 

main 
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maiu object of it into a more general 
circulation : twenty will take a novel 
home with them before oiie will put a- 
dry statement of facts in iiis |jocke|. 
Let the reader take this tor a novel if 
he pleases ; if we can get him to read it 
our end is answered: if he never has 
heard of this family it is no reason 
why he never may ; and, if he should, 
he has read our defence when he might 
think that he only read a novel, and ean 
speak a word for us if he sees any abuse 
put upon us. We do not pretend to be 
Avithout faults, but are content with 
what we have got, and must beg to be 
exeused the taking at other people’s 
hands more than come to our share. 


CHAP^ 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

Old Crab and Mr. Dccasiro set out upon a Jmimey 
— Genevieve vpon another. 

When IMr. and Mrs. Decastro had re- 
tired to their apartment they talked 
about Frederick for three hours before 
tliey went to bed : sometimes they com- 
forted themselves with a thought that 
the wound which he received from 
Genevieve might not be a mortal one; 
that he might yet live to repent of his 
ill ways and doings, and go out of the 
world as a man and as a Christian. 
One observed that, if he was killed, 
divine \engeance, which sometimes 
comes upon wicked men in this world, 
struck the blow, and Genevieve was 
made the instrument. Then the other 
would say, it were pity he had not been 
spared a little longer— it was subjoin- 
ed, that he might then have done 
more mischief, and gone out of the 
voL. IV. L world 
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Avorkl a worse man than he did. Thus 
Mr. and Mrs. Decastro ran on, some- 
times talking, and sometimes weeping, 
over one who at the best deserved but a 
halter. Before they went to bed they 
came to a determination to have matters 
looked into, and Mj-. Decastro said he 
would gohimselfand take Old Crab with 
him if he could get him to come to 
his mind: and, if Frederick were dead, 
give orders for his remains to be 
brought and deposited in the old fa- 
mily vault at Oaken Grove. Upon this 
resolution they went to bed, but their 
minds were too much disturbed and agi- 
tated upon this dreadful affair to take 
any rest, they lay rolling and tumbling 
about until the servant came to call 
them at the usual hour the next morn- 
ing. When they arose, the first thing 
which was dune was to send a message 
to Old Crab, who came at breakfast, 
and after making some objections to 
such a scoundrel as Frederick being put 
into the family vault, consented to go 

with 
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with Mr. Decastro, as directed by 
Genevieve, to Frederick’s habitation 
on the banks of the river Dee : having 
prepared matters accordingly they sat 
out the next day. Genevieve, eager 
of course to see her husband, was pre- 
paring, too, for a journey to Oxford, a 
thing which was, as it were like enough 
it should be, very much opposed by 
all her friends ; he might come to lier, 
they all said, in safety, but she could, 
by no means, go in safety to him : no 
advice, however, no entreaties, not even 
tears, and many were shed by Julia espe- 
cially, could moisten the cement that 
stuck her to her purpose; and, though 
the very road on which shehad just made 
such tlangcrous escapes lay in her way, 
she had so set her heart upon flying into 
the arms of her husband, that she could 
not wait even for an express to be sent 
to Oxford to bring him immediately 
to Oaken G rove. After J ulia and Mrs. 
Decastro, who had the most weiglit 
with her, had, by common desire, done 
T. 2 every 
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every thing in their power to dissuade 
her from this thing in vain, they pre- 
vailed upon her to take a very strong 
guard with her if she must needs go, 
and begged that John Mathers might 
be one, and lie be left to chuse another, 
upon which Old Comical chose Tom 
Hogmore, Old Crab’s drover, a most 
tremendous fellow, who looked more 
like a castle than a human being. After 
breakfast Genevieve and Julia walked 
to the cottage to see her old nurse, who 
was so overjoyed at the sight of her 
mistress that she fell in a fit. Gene- 
vieve found every thing at her house 
just as she had left it, except old nurse in 
a fit, for such had licen Acerbus’s desire : 
her two men serv.ints liad been dis- 
charged ; but they came again to their 
old mistress as soon as they heard of her 
return. Having given her directions 
at her cottage, she ran to the castle to 
take leave of her friends ; and, after abun- 
dance of tears and good wishes, Cicne- 
vieve ordered four post horses to be put 

to 
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to her own carriage, Old Comical and 
Tom Jlogmore well armed upon the 
box, and away she went, u]>on a full 
gallop, for the university of Oxford. 

Now% having put all these good folks 
upon the road, we will just give the 
reader a hint of matters as they stood 
with the good folks at the castle, and 
then carry him to Oxford to see how 
matters stood with the philosopher. 
He knew nothing, as yet, of the reco- 
very of his lovely bride, who had been 
snatched from his arms a few hours 
after he had led her to the altar. The 
master of the house, from whicli Old 
Comical rescued .Julia, had turned evi- 
dence against Sii John Lamsbroke, who 
left the kingdom to escape the ven- 
geance of Oiil Crab. This came upon 
a (juarrel with Sir John, who imputed 
Julia’s escape to his connivance. Lady 
Budemere had scarcely left the castle 
for a week since the earl's death, and 
this upon account of the very great 
friendship which subsisted between 
I. .S Mrs. 
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Mrs. Decastro and the countess. Mr. 
and Mrs. Grove divided their time be- 
tween flindcrmark, tlie castle, and their 
son’s cottage in the meadow, where 
George and Julia had some time since 
taken up their abode, and did nothing 
but walk and talk and kiss and set 
flowers ; and, the same things coining 
over and over again so often, it w.as a 
wonder they were not tired of them. 
Their honey-moon had been past and 
gone some time, but, whether by good 
economy, or because they had so imidt, 
they had not time to eat it all, they had 
a vast deal of honey left. Mrs. De- 
castro was now preparing for her an- 
nual visit in London, which she had 
never missed but once, when she was 
laid up with the gout, and could not 
move hand or foot; and this Avas 
enough to satisfy any body’s conscience 
that no contempt, or quarrel with the 
gay city, came into the account, or dis- 
respect, by no means, for she wentofice 
there and carried the gout along with 

her 
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her to shew what she could do for its sake. 
She was a very good woman, however, 
a few foibles excepted, and made Mr. 
Decastro a very excellent wife after her 
conversion to Christianity ; thanks be 
to Old Crab for that, to whom they 
owed, and to whom they ascribed all their 
comforts and happiness, for he it was 
that made them Christians; and who 
can be truly happy without being so, 
at least as far as the conditions upon 
which man receives his existence will al- 
low? If you are not one, reader, try and 
see what it is to be one, for even Old 
Comical used to say that he never had 
been so merry in his life as be was when 
Old Crab made one of him ; and the 
journey which he took, when he got 
possession of what his father had left 
him, to pay every body whom he had 
robbed and cheated, had more merri- 
ment in it than any other passages in 
his life. When first Old Crab went to 
work to make a good man of him, Old 
Comical said he didn't know what ailed 
him, for the first thing he did vras to 
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go and pay a man whom he had. robbed 
of a fat goose, and he grew so merry 
upon it, as soon as he had done it, 
that be laughed all the way lioiue 
again as if he had been tickled. — Well, 
thus stood matters at the castle when 
Mrs. Decastro, Lady Budemere, and 
their servants all set off for London, 
and left the old towers to shift for 
themselves; yes, left the old towers to 
shift for themselves, for a thing had 
now happened which had not happened 
for many years ; the old castle was 
for a time forsaken. Lady Budemere 
was a fine woman, and if forty years 
could make a finer tliins^ of her, forty 
years of age she then was when she 
broke out upon the town in all the 
splendour of a gay widow : she had a 
jointure, thanks to Old Crab, of five 
thousand pounds a-year, and what 
powder is to slH)t money is to a woman ; 
for, very few will go off, to use the 
w'orld's expression, without it! Now 
her ladyship felt malice enough against 
the men to have a month's mind to ano- 
ther 
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ther husband ; some may think it no 
excuse for doing wrong, but her mar- 
riage with the late earl was a matter of 
downright force, and her gaieties, we 
think, are to be put to the account of 
those, who fettered her against her 
will to a man whom she did not like ; 
and her gallantries may be set to the 
same score with the man whom she 
rlid. Tliis affair, which we know we 
cannot talk away, gave the late earl 
very little trouble : he even knew it 
before any crime had been committed, 
and might have prevented it if he 
had not held a certain precious com- 
pensation in his eye, which kept mat- 
ters from taking the air in court. This, 
however, was the (jiily false step which 
Lady Butlctnere was known to make; 
and if a forced and cruel match, and 
the worst of usage from her husband 
after it, can come as an united excuse 
for an unfortunate person, we must 
beg to bring it in Lady Budemere’s 
case. The man for whom she sacrificed 
1 . 5 her 
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h^r reputation was at this time in tow , 
and a widower, so, what might come, wise 
ones might think they saw. Now what 
amends a marriage with this man might 
make her reputation must be left to the 
said wise ones to determine. Old Crab 
once said, which is no little authority, 
that he thought she was sorry for what 
she had done, but added, not sosorry but 
if she were tempted, she might be glad to 
do the like again. Old Crab, however, 
was always more in earnest when he 
spoke well of any one than when bespoke 
ill. It may come well enough amongst 
these desultory observations to say, that 
he thought Genevieve acted right in 
stabbinglier cousin Frederick, even if he 
fell dead at her foot, which she had every 
reason to think liedid, forhe lay without 
sense or motion while she tried to draw 
theknife out of his side to defend herself 
against the rest, whom slie expected to 
liaveupon her in a moment; and that, 
too, if she had not been shot at by him; 
he was of opinion thatshe was called upon 
by the duty wl)ich she owed to herself^ 

br 
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by the law of self-defence, to do what 
she did, for a rape was clearly intended, 
and she acted like a woman of courage 
as amazing as her escape was won- 
derful. 

Now, reader, if we did but know 
what your stomach served for, whether 
to follow Old Crab and Mr. Decastro 
to the banks of the Dee, run on before 
Genevieve and see what the philoso- 
pher is doing at Oxford, and that 
would be no easy matter for she gal- 
lops apace, giving the same orders to 
the post-boys, as Juliet, who could not 
be in a greater hurry for her heart, did 
to the horses of the sun — 

CJallop iijtacc, yc fiery-footeil .stccils ! 

Bring night ! bring lloinco ! — SriAKSi’EAiiii:. 

or visit the gay metropolis with Mrs. 
Decastro and her party and see a place 
into which it would be loss of time for 
any devil to come to tempt folks to sin, 
we would put the right dish upon the 
table : But as this is a question which 
we are not like to get answered, we ^ 
must e’en try if we cannot hit the right 
L 6 nail 
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nail on the head in the dark, and many 
a blow hath been struck to good pur* 
pose in it before any man was born 
with a hammer in his hand. 

Well, sad Acerbus, we’ll begin with 
thee : Look, reader, there he sits in 
Merton college library with the Phse- 
don of Plato opened before him, calling 
upon the sublimest of all the philoso- 
phers to disattach his soul from all 
this world can give, or rather lend, for 
wliat is tliere that a man can call his 
own in it? If a man could call any 
thing his own in it one would think 
he might call his w^ife his own in it, 
but wliat. signifies what a man calls 
a tiling if he cannot keep it? Poor 
Accrlnis was looking into Plato to see 
if he could find any thing to stop the 
bleeding of the heart ! tear after tear 
falls down and spots his book, argu- 
ments which Plato cannot answer, to 
jirove how strong grief is, and how 
weak philosophy even when put against 
it with such force as his. That man s 
life must be a very uncommon one 

who 
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who ever found that he had more phi- 
losophy than he wanted in this world, 
poor Acerbus found now to his cost 
his all was too little, and that its 
powers were somewhat overrated by 
such as held it out as an extinguisher 
of sorrow, that would put it out all at 
once as a man puts out a candle. Acer- 
bus, too, found, to his cost, tliat the 
flame of love was not so easily to 
be put out, or was it like to burn out 
of itself as a candle will do if a man 
lets it alone, or could he blow it out 
with his sighs, for the more, poor 
fellow, he blew the fire that way the 
fiercer it would burn ! Acerbus found 
another thing to his no small surprise, 
viz. that the arguments which he had 
used in the case of others, in poor J ulia’^ 
for instance, wliom he used to try his skill 
upon, were of no use in his own, that 
there was something in severe sorrows 
that baffled all their ingenuity, tliat do. 
what they could they still left the thorn 
in his side ! that it would fester there ^ 
too in spite of the philosopher and his 
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philosophy put together. He found 
in sad truth that however folks might 
laugh at love in others, it was no such 
laughing matter when it came to their 
turn to feel it in themselves : a man 
may “ laugh at scars who never felt a 
wound,” let him laugh that has. Acer- 
bus was a young man, and he had 
taken up a notion that he was armed 
at all points out of the stores of the 
old philosophers against any attack of 
human calamities, but he was now 
taught a new lesson, viz. that philoso- 
phy can not only not prevent a wound, 
but is but ill able to assuage the pain 
of one when it comes. Poor Acer- 
bus ! his disappointment in this matter 
added to his grief : he called his phi- 
losophy a jilt, that had promised much 
indeed, but done little but break her 
promises ! “ How can this thing be ?” 

said he ; “ if philosophy is an arrant 
cheat, how came men to be cheated 
so long by it ? If it is not, why am I 
as I am ? eitlicr it has a power to de- 
tach a man from the cares and con- 
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ceras of the world or it has not, if it 
has not, how came such a liar not to 
be long since exploded ? If it has, are 
there not some hopeless cases ? and is 
not mine one ? or are its medicines 
slow in operation ? has not time a 
great deal to do in the thing, as much 
as philosophy itself, and goes shares, 
perhaps its half, in the cure ? If I 
argue this way and say, what we can- 
not keep we must expect to lose one 
time or another, comes not tliis lovely 
woman, now for ever gone, under this 
condition ? knowing this, and I knew 
it well when vshe was given to me, 
how came I not to be better prepared 
to receive her than to sulfer such ago- 
nics at her loss ? yes, but how could I 
be, and love her as I loved lier ? if I 
had taken her and not loved her I 
could have given her up upon easy 
terms : if I had taken her and not 
loved her I should liave broken my 
promise at the altar ; if I kept my 
promise at the altar and loved her as 
promised, how could I lose her, and 

not 
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not grieve at her loss ?- so the better I 
kept iny promise the worse was it for 
me, for the more I loved her the more 
1 must needs grieve for her death. If 
1 had not made my promise good I 
should have committed a very great 
fault and must grieve that way ; if I 
had made it good and lost that which 
I promised to love, and did lov'e, I 
must needs grieve the other — what 
shall we say then ? Is it good to marry 
and come into this dilemma ? But how 
can I make my escape ? I feel like one 
tied to some bloody stake, and not 
only live under the scourge, but feel 
it more sensilily every day than other. 
I have not the common advantage of 
one that is beaten, I do not grow 
callous under the blows, my sense 
quickens as my punishment goes on, 
and every wound I feel gives me more 
pain than the last ! — A man that is in 
love is laughed at for a fool, and his 
pains are made a jest of— no jest more 
common — that is as much as to say 

that 
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that the pains he feels are either his 
choice or his fault, he might have 
avoided them if he would, or not felt 
them if he pleased, or why is he a jest? 
But how far does this hold good ? is 
to love a worthy and a beautiful woman 
to put a propensity, surely not given 
to lie useless, to a wrong use ? or are 
our passions set, just like so many 
traps, to catch us and vex us ? WeM, 
my lovely kinswoman, once my wife, 
I will c]uarrel with philosophy if it bids 
me not to grieve for thee — nay it may 
bid its heart out and I still nmst grieve 
and love ! But by what rule in its line 
code of laws can I forget thee? thy 
worth, thy beauty, thy true love for 
me ? How often have I seen thee gaze 
at me when thou didst not know I 
saw thee ! How often seen thy lovely 
bosom heave, and breathe a sigh 
though meant for me not meant for 
me to know ! — Those speaking eyes 
of thine — cursed he the rvaters tliat 
have quenched their fires !— false to 

th/ 
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thy heart, told me the secret how 
much interest I had in it ; I felt and 
opposed their force, I confess it, ’till I 
knew thou lovedst me ; But when thou 
as good as askedstme for what 1 had not 
to give, for you had my heart already, 
‘ Alas, Plato,’ said I, ‘ you could guard 
my bosom againt my brother Frede- 
rick’s pistol, but not against the eyes 
of my sweet cousin Genevieve.’ Ah 
Genevieve, now nothing but a name, 
untasted beauty ! whither art thou 
gone ? — I would, and yet I would not 
have thee know how much I mourn 
thy loss. — IIow can this be ? why, it 
is thus — 1 would have thee know how 
I grieve for thee because thou wouldest 
be glad to know how much I loved 
thee, and yet I would not have thee 
know how much I mourn thy loss 
because it would make thee sad to see 
me so sad — and yet if thou wert not 
sad because I was so I should be more 
sad, because I should shink thou didst 
not love me as well as I love thee, and 

yet 
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yet I would have thee happy too, O 
most happy, and if thou’rt sad at all, 
thou must needs be unhappy in pro- 
portion as thou art sad, and yet if 
thou knewest I was not sad at thy loss, 
thou wouldest be so at such a sign of 
my great want of love. — But if our love 
be equally great how can we be parted 
by death and be happy too ? and how 
can it possibly be, if one should know 
that the other is not happy ? so we 
must both be happy and unhappy at 
the same time, or else we shall neither 
of us be pleased with the other. O, 
but I am very miserable the while and 
can get uo help : one wise man tells 
me that it is of no use to grieve for 
that which grief will not restore ; ano- 
ther wise man says that no wise man 
ever grieves at all for any thing at all ; 
another wise man says that there is no 
one thins; in this world worth a man’s 
pains to grieve for ; another wise man 
says that grief is nothing but opinion ; 
another says that grief is a fault that 

ou^'t 
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ouglit to be mended ; Plato says thU 
world is nothing but a heap of copies, 
pictures of divine originals, and that 
none but a fool would set his heart 
upon the impression instead of the 
seal — alas ! alas ! if my folly equals 
but my grief, how great a fool am I ! 
one wise man being told that he had 
lost both his sons in battle, answered, 
‘ Well, and what of that ? — I knew 
when I had them that I must part 
witli them !’ very true, but he never 
told us what he felt for their loss ; no, 
that he l<.c|)t to himself, and who knows 
what he kept to himself? A man who 
sits at his ease, and feels no pain, may 
talk, and finely too, about the com- 
mand of the passions when they all lie 
fast asleep, but let him change bosoms 
with me for a moment and make no 
wry faces, if he can. Put a man in 
my case, () sad, sad, too sad ! — let 
him lose a beautii'ul woman whom he 
loved, and made matters ten times 
worse by loving him again, let him 

lose 
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lose her, as I did my sweet Genevieve, 
on her wedding-day, as yet a virgin, 
before the setting of the nuptial sun, 
let him be a fnan of my age, one as 
much in love as I, his heart made of 
the same sensibilities, a man of my 
taste who could not love one women 
in ten thousand, which must still ag- 
gravate the loss making it the less 
likely to be repaired, now let him, 
with such a grief as this made up of 
all these ingredients so deadly bitter, 
and others which I could add if it 
were not bitter enough already, let 
him, I say, give us a cast of his office 
as philosopher, put olF his grief as a 
man would put olf liis gloves if he 
could. — To suffer is a proi)erty of 
human nature, and let any man sepa- 
rate it from its subject if he can; to 
cease to suffer is to cease to be a man ; 
we are made on purpose to feel pain 
both in mind and in body, as nmcli 
as an Iiarpsichord is made on purpose* 
to sound, when touched : when no 

longer 
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longer touched we no longer feel pain : 
But here the comparison dies, we may 
be touched and make no noise, and 
then we may be called philosophers. — 
Many months are now past since I re- 
ceived this wound, and time, so far 
from healing it, has made it worse, the 
pain of it has brought a fever into the 
constitution : Poor Julia ! 1 need no 
iongtr ask the question what you felt — 
I can now answer it — aye — to my sad 
cost can I !” Now, reader, Ave must tell 
thee for thy comfort, for we think thy 
kind heart must ache for poor Acerbus, 
we must tell thee, that Harry Lams- 
brokc, who had met Genevieve com- 
ing in a great hurry to Merton college 
to find her Iiusband, knowing where 
he was, for he had not long since left 
him sitting over a book in the college 
library, brought her to the library, 
and, opening the door softly, intro- 
duced her and went about his busi- 
ness, for, perhaps, he might think 
husband and wife were best left toge- 
ther ; 
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ther: Poor Acerbus was sitting in a 
corner, quite out of sight of any who 
entered the library, in a favourite 
corner where he had spent many a 
sad hour and shed many a tear unseen, 
so that Genevieve heard him talking 
to himself before she saw him, yes, 
had stood behind a book-case, and 
had heard every word which we have 
faithfully recorded, and how she could 
contain herself so long were a wonder 
with such ardent aft'ections that must 
have been not a little inflamed by what 
she had heard him say : — ah, but a lady 
loves to hear herself praised and more 
especially by the man she loves — that 
kept the panting Genevieve so quiet — 
poor Acerbus little thought at the 
moment what lady stood throbbing 
within a book’s length of him : Thus 
it happens in matters of tliis world — 
be not so impatient, reader, to have 
these two fond things brought toge- 
ther — thus it happens in matters of this 
world, when plunged into the gulfs and 

depths 
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depths of woe, we little know how near 
some help may be at hand ! — Old Comi- 
calsaid something like this, when sitting 
under a hay-cock one day, and want- 
ing sadly to sneeze, not having so 
hiuch as one pinch of snuff left 
him, Madam Funstall, coming all on 
a sudden behind him to his aid, seeing 
him fumbling in an empty box, put 
her's over his shoulder full of noble 
strasburg, just beneath his nose. — 
There was a situation, reader! — But 
not like this in the library — There 
•stood the lovely Genevieve biting her 
lips, with one hand pressed upon her 
swelling bosom, scarce able to contain 
its tumults — let us look into it, reader, 
and see what warm things were in it; 
lirst, there was a warm curiosity to 
hear what Acerbus would say of her; 
then there was a warm desire to be 
praised and adored by him ; then there 
was a delight to be got so near her 
husband which was very warm, more- 
over there was her love, which was 

very 
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very warm indeed add to which her 
impatience^ which was the warmest 
thing of all, to ran into his arms. — 
Now a lady’s bosom with all these 
Warm things in it, however snowy it 
might be on the outside, must have 
contained' very odd sort of snow if it 
had any within that was not fairly 
boiled down : very well. — Now Acer- 
bus was going on with his soliloquy, 
sometimes in verse and sometimes in 
prose, for he was half way out of his 
wits, poor fellow,, so it is no wonder 
that he was getting a little poetical, 
for all poets are besides their wits— he 
was going on with lus soliloqoy, as we 
were saying, which we interrupted, 
with good excuse, we hope, when it 
was to put the lovely Genevieve close 
to his elbow- — “ No, Julia,” said he, 
“ I need not ask the question what 
. you felt for the loss of George Grove, 
when your sad heart was breaking; 
mine, my agonized bosom aches an 
answer ! But to feel pain to no pur- 
voe. IV. M pose 
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pose in the world, for my true love is 
lost, for ever lost, what brings it to 
account?— Genevieve herself, sweet, 
sweet name ! — Genevieve herself, if she 
stood at my elbow and saw me weep, 
saw my tears thus fall in vain for her, 
heard my sad sighs breathed from a 
breaking heart;” — (poor Acerbus ! here 
he was forced to stop some time to 
sob and weep) — “ saw me sit thus alone 
in this melancholy corner mourning 
for her who never can return, would 
she not say, My dear Acerbus weep no 
more for me?” “ My dear Acerbus!” 
exclaimed Genevieve, running into his 
arms, “ my dear Acerbus, weep no 
more for me !” — How a man feels 
when he is struck with a thunderbolt, 
reader, must be left to him who has 
ever felt such a soft sensation to say; 
if he chance to survive the stroke ; but 
if he and Acerbus were to have com- 
pared notes, we will venture to say 
that their feelings M'ould have been 
very like one another's in many things, 

except 
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except that man is knocked down 
Svitlia %ard stone, and the other comes 
in 'contiwt with the soft bosom of a 
pretty (Woman : — To proceed with the 
oOihparison ; great and sudden . joys, 
tike great ’and sudden blows, stun a 
man, beat b’ra ^nse and his breath out 
of his body ; Acenbus Avas just in thiis 
situation, and was forced to wait until 
his senses returned before he could feel 
any joy at all at having his Genevieve 
come so strangely to life again, and 
safe and warm iti his bosom. If Ho- 
mer now, or Shakspeare, or Milton, 
had found it their business to have 
described this meeting, they certainly 
would have broken out into more 
similes upon this great occasion ; now, 
no matter for quality if we can bear a 
hand with them in quantity — put 
down simile for simile as long as they 
• have a farthing left in their pockets — 
if copper against gold, no matter. — 
Genevieve felt the most pleasure at 
first because she was prepared for it, 
u 2 an4 
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and had stood whetting her appetite 
for a quarter of an hour together ; but 
Acerbus’s joy came on by degrees, like 
the— like' the — like the— morning, we 
would say, if we could make any thing 
of it; it comes on by degrees, thus; 
videlicet, first there is the twilight, 
and then the dawn, then comes the 
sun in all his glory forth t then there 
is, to gather another simile off a fruit 
tree, the bud, the blossom and the de- 
licious peach — that is step by step 
work again, like Acerbus’s joy : now 
the moon comes into our heads, there 
is the first quarter, and then the second 
quarter, and then the third quarter, 
and th^ the full-cheeked moon shows 

.i 

her broad face at once ! Now, to 
mortise all these similes into the sub- 
ject, — so Acerbus, still as he came to 
his senses, felt his joys increase upon 
him little by little, like the swelling 
tide, until he had like to have been 
drowned in pleasure! — “ O my dearest 
dear husband,” said Genevieve, as 


soon 
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soon as she could speak for extasy, 
and for kisses — and surely there can 
be no harm in a wife kissing her hus- 
band- — “ are you not extremely sur- 
prised at seeing me here?” Now 
Acerbus could not see her, for it is 
possible for a thing to be too near a 
man’s eyes to be seen, as Genevieve 
was at that moment. — “ O my most 
dear beloved love!” said he, holding 
her off a little to stare at her sweet 
face, with smiling lips, and blushing 
cheeks, and sparkling eyes illumined, 
— “ indeed my wonder is inexpressi- 
ble !” The wonder indeed would have 
been greater if he could have spoken 
another word at that moment, or for 
a great many moments after it, for 
Genevieve and he fell to kissing again; 
and so we must e'en leave them alone, 
for what can be done with them ? But 
we should make some apology to the 
ladies for talking so much about kiss- 
ing, because it is a thing of all others 
that none of them like. But if hus- 
M fJ bands 
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baiids and wives were to take example 
from Acerbus and Genevieve, kiss one 
another more and quarrel less, the 
world, perhapSj would be a good deal 
the better for it, and the lawyers tbe 
worse-^that indeed would ’ he a pity. 
It is but just to say in this place, 
though we are sorry to say it, that 
Acerbus and Genevieve set a rare ex- 
ample to the world of conjugal affec- 
tion and fidelity; and though they 
certainly eat a great deal of honey in 
the first honey-moon there was always 
some left in the honey-pot, which is 
a sign that they did not eat it all at 
once, and leave none for another day, 
as some do, and get sick. During 
this fond scene, which we suppose 
none can blame, for there was nothing 
but innocence in it, unless it is for its 
innocence, for some can relish none but 
vicious pleasures, and naturally enough 
hate innocence because they love the 
devil ; during this scene the old war- 
den of Merton College Avalked into 
, the 
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the library to consult Aristotle's Or- 
ganon upon some knotty point,' when 
he came on a sudden upon our young 
couple, who were too much taken up 
with each other to look for old war- 
dens. “ Mr. Decastro !” said the old 
man, looking at him and Genevieve 
through his spectacles, for he could 
not very well see one without seeing 
the other, “ are you not ashamed of 
yourself to be taken in this shocking 
situation with a woman sitting on 
your lap ? Is your temperance, your 
modesty, your chastity, so long talked 
of, so long exhibited as a pattern in 
the university, come to this?” — Gene>- 
vieve leaped out of her husband’s arms 
almost, though not quite so quick as 
she leaped into them !—“ Sir,” said 
Acerbus, “ either 1 am doing wrong 
or right, if right no harm is done ; if 
wrong a man is to blame for embrac- 
ing his own wife : this lady, whom 
you have caught in my arms, is that 
dear wife you have heard me say 
M 4 I had 
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1 had lost, she is but this moment 
come to me, but how, ' or whence, 
or by what strange means, I am as yet 
to learn, for she has not had time as 
yet to tell me her story.” Upon 'this 
the old warden made his bow to Ge- 
nevieve, who, it must needs be con- 
fessed, was in a pretty fluster to be 
introduced to such a venerable old 
gentleman : her hat lay upon the 
ground, and her coal-black locks were 
scattered in a pretty confusion over 
her face, neck, and shoulders: the 
good old warden felt an unusual glow 
at the sight of so much beauty ; he 
shook her and Acerbus by the hands, 
and could not refrain from giving 
them a hearty blessing. “ She is a 
peerless dame, indeed,” said the old 
gentleman, “ but, let her be as good 
as she is beautiful, and she will do 
much if she can deserve you, Mr. De- 
castro, whose example, 1 fear, will now 
be lost to the university : I must beg 
to see you, before you leave Oxford, 

sir, 
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sir, I have a small present to olFer you 
in token of my very great esteem and 
value for one of the brightest patterns 
of scholarship and virtue that I ever 
•‘ remember to have seen in this place.” 
. Upon which Genevieve and Acerbus 
hurried out of the library, and retired 
to the Angel-inn, where she had left 
her old nurse, who came with her, and 
her other attendants. The ladies, per- 
haps, will want to know how Gene- 
vieve was dressed ; we can tell them a 
little about the matter — she had on a 
cottage hat, which was tied under the 
chin with white satin ribands; a white 
muslin gown which looked a little 
puckered when she came out of the 
library; white silk stockings, and black 
satin shoes with silver fringes: had 
she any thing round her neck ? — yes, 
besides her husband’s arm, she had a 
blue riband, to which was suspended a 
diamond star with twelve rays, which 
looked as it lay upon her white bosom, 
just as if it were dropped upon frozen 
it 5 milk: 
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milk ; i‘6uttd her waist, besides her 
husband’s other arm, she wore a small 
golden cord eniriched with two little' 
tassels of peart, hanging in a pretty 
knot below the smallest part of it: 
and this i| all we know- about this 
thing-^he had some' petticoats on, 
however, but hOw many, and wliat 
they were made of, we cannot tell ; 
she never wore any stays, but a waist- 
coat, which was made to button close 
to her shape, a much better thing and 

more wholesome. Well, she took her 

\ 

husband to the inn, and having order- 
ed a dinner to be got ready at half past 
four o'clock, she and her husband came 
close to a good fire, and Genevieve, 
fondly taking her seat upon her hus- 
band’s knee, and putting one arm over 
his shoulder, told him her story, which 
the header has already heard. Gene- 
vieve’s journey to Oxford was a very 
pleasant one, the frost had continued, 
and her wheels ran like a whirlwind : 
she met with no sort of interruption 
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on the road where she had the most ex- 
pected it : she stopped at the inn where 
she had like to be kicked out into the 
street both by master and servants, 
and, as soon as she was known, had as 
many pardons begged her as she could 
find to give ; they held out, however, 
for every body had one that asked for 
it, but she still left her ragged figure 
a riddle amongst them. She next 
stopped at the kind old woman’s house 
where she had her clothes stolen, and 
making her a present of ten guineas, 
settled thirty pounds a-year upon the 
poor wretch for her life. — Now, reader, 
we will take another peep into the An- 
gel inn, knocking at the door first to 
.>>liew our civility and precaution, be- 
I'ore we break in upon Genevieve and 
Acerbus, as it is fit we should. Gene- 
vieve had now finished her narrative, 
which sufliciently kept the philosopher’s 
eyes open ; and he never stared so 
much at either hearing or reading any 
story in his life, lie said he was sorry 
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for his brother Frederick, in like man- 
ner as he should be to see a malefactor 
hung in chains, without a moment to 
beg pardon, if he had any mind to be 
sorry, for his crimes ; but added, he 
had but justice. Much as poor Gene^ 
vieve and 'her husband had suffered, 
much as they had gone through, this 
happy meeting made them ample 
amends, not only bringing them & 
great deal of joy at the moment, but 
opening an unexpected prospect of a 
great many joys at a distance. Now, 
reader, mark the strange chances and 
changes of this mortal life : we have 
seen poor Genevieve sitting on her 
wooden bench, and eating her bread 
and drinking water in her melancholy 
dungeon ; we have seen her, at the 
very moment when she was one of the 
richest women in the kingdom, covered 
with rags; we have seen her without 
one penny at her command to buy a 
bit of bread, and even begging for it 
at other people’s doors ; her trials have 

been 
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been severe ; with what eclat she has 
undergone these trials, must be left to 
the judgment of others. Genevieve, 
with all her impetuosities, has, we con- 
fess, always been. a favourite with us; 
we have always loved her, not as a 
beauty, but as a woman whose heart 
was always in the right, however her 
judgment might be in the wrong. Her 
seizure of George Grove came from an 
excess of friendship ; her resolution to 
destroy herself in her prison from a 
dread of dishonour; and how far she 
may be justified in the means which she 
took to save the lives of George and 
Julia, who certainly would have fallen 
a sacrilice if the superior address of 
Lady Cliarlotte Orby had not saved 
both, on the one hand, and the means 
which she would have taken to guard 
her person, namely suicide, on the 
other, are points which in some minds 
may admit of some dispute. If any 
body in any situation may be allowed 
to lay violent hands upon themselves, 

one 
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one might be almost induced to think 
that a woman might do so to preserve 
her person from a rape. But we have 
not leisure at present to discuss this 
matter : this however we will say, that 
Genevieve would most certainly have 
died if such had been the only means 
to save her honour. 

But how came Harry Lamsbroke at 
Oxford ? We confess that we are in 
debt to you, reader, on this head, owe 
an explanation, which we now proceed 
to pay : and, to settle our account like 
men of business, we will refer 3'ou to 
book, reader, to see of what standing 
such our account is, and it appears 
that nothing lias been done in regard 
to this matter since the two lovers ran 
away in the night from Oaken Grove. 
— Very good — now Genevieve, as we 
observed a few pages ago, was running 
to Merton College to find her husband 
when she met Harry on her way, who, 
coming upon her at a sudden turn, 
made her jump, as we say, — “ start” 

had 
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had been the phrase if she had been a 
horse.— “ Good heavens, Mr. Lams- 
broke,” said she, “ what do you do here?” 
“ I am come to take my Master’s de- 
gree,” said Harry, “ and my name ofF 
the books,” staring at her as if he saw 
H ghost ! “ Where’s Charlotte ?” said 

Genevieve. “ She is here in the un^ 
versity, where she will be until I have 
done my business here, when we go to 
Florence, where I hear my father now 
resides.” “You are married, then?” 
said Genevieve. “ We are,” said he ; 

that event took place a few hours 
after we left the castle.” “ I will never 
forgive Charlotte,” said Genevieve ; 
and would have run on, but Harry's 
curiosity broke in upon her, for he 
could hold no longer. “ In the name 
of all the wonders in the world,” said 
Harry, raising his voice above her's, 
“ whence come you, Miss De Roma? ’ 
“ I don’t wonder at your calling me by 
a wrong name,” said she, “ but I can't 
stay to satisfy you now ; I am going 
as fast as I can to find my dear hus- 
band, 
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band, who, if he loves me as much 
as I love him, must be -miserable in- 
deed.” “ Come with me this mo- 
ment,” said Harry, and cried as he 
ij>oke, for poor Harry rvas very ten- 
der-hearted — “ Come with me this mo- 
ment, I have just left him, and can 
shew you where he is.” Away’ they 
went “ full drive,” as a great author 
emphatically saith ; and, coming round 
a corner, Genevieve ran “ plump,” as 
another fine writer hath it, upon Old 
Comical just as he was buying a penny- 
worth of apples of a barrow-woman : 
now Old Comical could have stood his 
ground under a sack of wheat if he had 
known when to expect it, but his 
muscles were all off their guard as he 
was leaning over the barrow to pick 
the best pippins for his penny — where- 
upon down came Genevieve, down 
came Old Comical, doAvn came the 
wheelbarrow, and down came the apple- 
woman with her child sucking at her 
breast, and the apples rolled away as 
fast as they could for their hearts to 
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get clear of the aforesaid falling bodies, 
but many were squeezed to death, and 
the cyder ran along the pavement ! Up 
leaped Genevieve, and, bidding Old 
Comical pay all danwges, Harry and 
she were out of sight and hearing too 
in a moment, before the apple- woman 
could bring her tongue to bear upon 
the enemy. As soon as Harry had 
shown Genevieve into the library, he 
went to Lady Charlotte, but, strange 
to say, do what he could she was not 
to be persuaded to see-Genevieve; she 
had prided herself so much upon her 
skill in deceiving others that she could 
not endure the sight of any who had 
been a witness to her disgrace. She 
left a very kind letter for her, however, 
and, getting into a post-chaise, went 
off to Woodstock, where she waited 
till Harry came to her ; and he made 
the best of his time to get all his uni- 
versity matters settled according to his 
father’s last orders, for they were so’ 
extremely fond of each other that it 
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was' tearing of live flesh in pieces to 
part them. 

To return to Genevieve ; some have 
said that she was a fit warning to the 
ladies not to use any man ill who comes 
upon the foot of a lover : let her re- 
main as such a warning with all our 
hearts^ we will not say, and we have 
her, even herself, on our side in this, 
we Avill not say that she was without 
her faults; she had exasperated some 
very fiery spirits, and her escape was 
not a little marvellous. We think, 
hoAvever, that she has been hardly 
used by others who have attributed her 
severe usage of her lovers to a scan- 
dalous av'ersion to our sex. Such cer- 
tainly exist who had much rather find 
a devil than any one good quality in a 
woman ; and what would heaven itself 
be to such as these but a place of tor- 
ment, if they could not find a fault in 
it ? Where could they be sent to be 
damned but to a place of perfection ? 
But who, after all, Acerbus excepted 

and 
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.and poor Smith, ever applied for her 
favours but a gang of town fops who 
had nothing elsetogeneralisethem with 
mankind but their form and their vices? 
In reganl to any unnatural apathy, we 
think Genevicve-has pretty sufficiently 
kissed away that objection when she 
threw herself into her husband’s arms 
with all the passion of an Eloisa ; — 
and we have been a little more minute 
in our description of this interview, 
than some perhaps may approve, upon 
that account. But of this thus far. 

Harry Lamsbroke, who had two 
curiosities to satisfy, his own and Lady 
Charlotte’s, readily accepted Genevi- 
eve’s invitation to diue with her and 
Acerbus ; and, it growing late before 
Genevieve had told her story, he, as 
soon as she had told it, and answered 
all questions, arose, and wished them 
a good night.-— Yes, the time had out- 
run Genevieve’s and her husband’s 
thoughts, for it was twelve o’clock 
and time to go to bed. Old nurse now 

. knocked 
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knockied at the door, and came to light 
Genevieve to her chamber, and-was it 
any wonder that Acerbus had no mind 
to sleep in college that night ? It would 
not have looked pretty for husband, 
and wife to have separate beds— it 
would have been very indecent, indeed 1 
When she arose to leave him Acerbus 
took her hand, she knew Avhat he 
meant, turned away her face, bit her 
lips, and at last burst into tears. Old 
nurse did not stay long to watch the 
waters, but set down the candlestick 
which she brought in with her, and 
thought it as good to leave husband 
and wife to settle their matters by 
themselves. 

“ O my love, my love,” said Acer- 
bus, “ do not stain this happy moment 
with a tear — which we think was a 
very pretty speech for a philosopher — 
but see how love and wine alter a 
man ! — not that Acerbus was tipsy, 
for be very rarely drank any thing but 
weak wine and water. Acerbus wanted 


no 
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no aid of '.viao to raise his spirits 

“ My dearest clr ar husband,*’ said Ge- 
nevieve, looking fondly in his face, 
with her eyes glittering through her 
tears, “ do not follow me now.” “ O 
my dearest Jenny,” said he, “ are you 
hot mine? mine by the most sacred 
tie ? consider what sad delay — do not 
check me now ! — I think I shall die if 
I do not follow you.” “ I would not 
kill my dear Acerbus,” said Genevieve 
with a pretty smile, “ no, not even 
with kindness if I should lose him by 
it, though I could find in my heart to 
kill him with kindness too, if I could 
bring him to life again as often as I 
killed him.” This speech put the phi- 
losopher a little off his guard, and well 
it might if ten philosophers had been 
bound up together, but Genevieve put 
her hand upon his bosom and pushing 
him gently from her own, looked at him 
with a very serious face and said, “ My 
dearest dear love, let us at this fond 
moment remember to whom we owe 


our 
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best thanks for this most happy ineetr 
ing — let us first beg our good uncle 
Bartholomew to return those thanks 
for us in that sacred house wherein I 
received this dear hand,’’ pressing Acerr 
bus’s hand between both her’s, “ and, 
after such our thanksgiving for the 
late mercies bestowed upon me, you 
shall come.” — Genevieve tried to con- 
ceal a fine blush with her hand — but in 
vain — and she left the room in a mo- 
ment. If any thing could add to 
Acerbus’s love for Genevieve, this 
might have done it, but his fond bosom 
was so very full of love already, that it 
could hardly hold any more : — he fell 
on his knees, scarce knowing what he 
did, and begged a blessing on her. — 
After which, and it was well the wai- 
ter did not come in and find him upon 
his knees, he returned to Merton, and 
slept that night in college. Now, rea- 
der, if thou hast a mind to taste the 
’ most extatic raptures of love in their 
highest relish, put religion and virtue 

into 
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into the dish, or set it down to the 
dogs. 

Acerbus and Genevieve called the 
nejtt morning to take their leave of the 
good old warden of Merton college, 
when the old man gave them his bles- 
sing, and presented Acerbus with a 
very handsome piece of plate, which he 
had long kept by him for that purpose ; 
it had this inscription on it : “ Palmam 
qui meruit, fcrat.'' “ Give him the 
laurel Md)o deserves the bough.” 

Upon their return to the inn they 
found every thing got ready for their 
journey, so they shook hands with 
Harry Lanisbroke, and, binding their 
strongest injunctions on him to bring 
Lady Charlotte to Oaken Grove, they 
put old nurse between them, like a 
party-wall, that one might not set the 
other on fire, anrl away they went out 
of Oxford as fast as four horses could 
run with them. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Some Account of Mr. Decaitro and Old Cimb—the 
HifficuUy they had to Jind FrederH k’s place of Reii- 
deuce — what happened in it when they found it, 

A MAN who has two sons, the one a 
very bad one, and the other a very 
good one, had best be content to go 
snacks with the devil, keep the best 
for himself and let the devil take the 
other : children, not to pick them but 
take them rough as they run, three 
parts out of four will go to the devil 
to chuse with aq much pleasure as thejpr' 
will to hot cockles : do what you w'ill, 
or say w'hat you please, there is no 
such thing as turning the heads of 
some of them, this was the case with 
Mr. Decastro’s eldest son Frederick, 
he came into the world ready saddled 
anti bridled for old Satan, who leaped 
upon his back and cantered him into 

hell 
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hell without drawing bit. The great 
road to this place seems to be so much 
beaten that it is no easy matter to tell 
whether the most people- go there on 
horseback, in carriages, or on foot, 
but it seems people had rather walk 
than not go at all, for some reason or 
other ; The devil, himself, however, 
came to fetch Frederick for fear he 
should miss the road, and that is the 
reason, perhaps, that he never went 
one step out of his way, and carried 
the devil so quietly as never to make 
one kick-up to throw his rider. He 
never wanted for rebuke, or advice, 
the former from Old Crab, the latter 
from his father and mother as long as 
they knew where to find him, after 
which we suppose they may he ex- 
cused both from advice and rebuke, 
when they no longer knew where to 
look for him. Old Crab and Mr. De- 
castro spared for no pains to find him 
now ; they had been directed by Ge- 
nevieve to search for him in the neigh- 
voL. IV. N hqurhood 
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bourhood of a place called Park-gatCi 
but without success, and they fished 
for him in vain on the banks of the 
river Dee; the name of Decastro was 
not known in these parts, and they 
began to think that they were hunt- 
ing for a thing which they must look 
somewhere else for : “ Brother John,” 
quoth Old Crab, “ ’tis of no use to 
ask for Frederick Decastro here, the 
devil has given him another title ; 
and he will not be the first scoun- 
drel that was born in one name and 
hanged in another: we must change 
our plans.” Upon which they re- 
turned to a little village round which 
they had been making of circles all 
day, and coming into their inn 
which they had made their head-quar- 
ters, Old Crab called for the barber, 
and while he was getting his tackle 
ready for Old Crab's chin — “ What 
news, Master Barber?” quoth Old Crab, 
“ any throats cut of late in your parts ?” 
This ([uestion opened the barber’s mouth 

like 
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like an emetic, and out came an abun- 
dance of anecdote, intelligence, his- 
tory, information, instruction and dis- 
covery, during the time that the razor 
passed over Old Crab’s silent face— all 
on a sudden the barber took Old 
Crab’s nose betwixt his finger and his 
thumb, and spake as follows : “ These 
are all the newest matters stirring in 
our parts of late date,” said the bar- 
ber, referring to some tittle-tattle that 
had gone before — “Mr. Fleming’s being 
stabbed by the mad woman is old 
news, that I suppose you have heard, 
sir ?” “ Not I,” said Old Crab, “ tell 
the story. " “ You must know, sir,” 
said the barber, settling his face with 
much complacency for his narrative, 
“ a young gentleman, named Fleming, 
came into our parts some time since, 
and took the house in the grove, be- 
longing to a rich smuggler, close by 
the river side : a very good sort of a 
gentleman, I shaved him once, had 
travelled a great deal, he bought a box 
X 2 of 
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of razors of me ; — well, this gentleman, 
though he kicked me out of his house 
for asking a question, was a very good 
gentleman all’s one for that, for he 
took compassion upon a very poor re- 
lation who was not in her right mind, 
fed her, lodged her, clothed her, found 
her doctors, medicine and attendants, 
and poured out a world of charity 
upon her, saved her poor parents all 
harmless scot and lot — kept her full and 
wholly — bed, board, washing, lodging, 
all for nothing — Well, one night, it 
might be three weeks ago, he was 
going to her room to see that all was 
right, that she had all she wanted, 
and to ask her how she did, a violent 
raging lit of madness came on, when 
she snatched up a knife which was 
left within her reach, and stabbed the 
poor young gentleman in his side, and 
he fell, as it was thought, dead at her 
foot ; well, as soon as she had done 
the horrid deed, she broke out of the 
house and ran away in the night, and 
■ • has 
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has not since been heard of ; poor Mr. 
Fleming was carried to his bed in a 
dreadful state, and now lingers as it 
were between life anti death without 
the least hope of recovery. A kick is 
no great matter where a gentleman is 
so very charitable, I forgive him with 
all my heart, and wish he was well 
enough to kick me again for the mat- 
ter of that — he bore an excellent cha- 
racter, gave an alms when every body 
was looking on to set a good example, 
and was seen at church every Sunday: 
I served him with soap and shaving 
boxes, strops and razors — the devil 
take the mad-woman, 1 say, I doubt 
I have lost one of my best customers.” 
This story took Old Crab by the ear, 
but he made no observations on it at 
present. “ What are your charges?” 
quoth Cld Crab to the barber. “ Only 
sixpence, sir,” said he, “ you may go 
farther and get worse shaved for more 
money.” “ Where does this Fleming 
live, barber?” quoth Old Crab. “ If 
^ N 3 you 
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you mean how far off, sir,” said the 
barber, “ it is about four miles ; and if 
you \rant to know the way to his 
house, you must go to the left, here, 
down the village, till you come to my 
pole, then turn short off at my shop, 
and keep the straight road till you 
come to the church, then turn again 
to the left, get over the stile, and the 
foot path will take you the shortest 
way to his house.” At that moment 
Mr. Decastro came into the room, 
who had gone to order dinner wl.ile 
the operation was performing on Old 
Crab's visage, “Brother John,” said 
he, “ this ckatteriug rascal has told 
me an odd story of one Fleming, that 
lives within a few miles of this town, 
who has been stabbed, lately, by some 
mad woman, and now lies dead, or 
dying, of his wound : it looks a little 
like our business, we will go to the 
house to-morrow and see if we can 
make any thing of it.” The next day, 
taking the barber’s directions, they 

walked 
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walked to the house, -it stood by the 
side of a little grove and a road ran by 
the walls of it : At the entrance was a 
little yard inclosed by a low wall which 
was constructed of some white stone, 
and in one part of it it was stained 
with blood ; “ I^ok,” said Old Crab, 
pointing at the stain with his stick, 
“ here is blood on the wall,” “ I be- 
lieve this to be the house, brother,” 
said Mr. Decastro, “see, here is the 
little yard, and here the low wall, and 
here the road running at the foot of it, 
just as Jenny described these things 
presently a large black man, at least as 
black as a great black beard could 
make a man, came and asked them 
what business they had there, and 
what they stood looking at the wall 
for ? ” “ What’s that to you ?” said 

Old Crab ; “ a man may stand on the 
King’s highway and look at a wall I 
warrant ; who bade you bark at us ? 
how came this mark of a bloody hand 
on your wall ? we are strangers in 
N 4 these 
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these parts, and know less than yonf 
neighbours, perhaps.” “ So it seems 
by your question,” said the fellow ; 
“ we have had a bloody business here ; 
a mad woman, who was confined in 
the house, broke loose and stabbed 
my master : she jumped over the wall- 
when she ran away, and left the print 
of her hand upon it.” “ It is a large 
hand for a woman,” said Old Crab, 
“ what size was she ?” “ Size,” said 
the fellow, “ why, bigger than most 
men ; she was as tall as I am, and 
bigger.” “ Of what complexion,” said 
Old Crab, “ dark or fair “ Black as 
the devil,” said the fellow, “ and as 
beautiful as an angel.” “ She had 
such a gown and such a hat on?” said 
Old Crab, describing Genevieve’s dress, 
“ when she ran away ?” “ Shehad,” said 
the man ; “ how came you to know 
it ?” “ That’s neither here nor there, ” 
quoth Old Crab ; “ should you know 
•her name if a man asked the question ?” 
“ My master used- to call her, ‘ Mad 

Bess,’ 
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Bess,’' I never heard any other name 
for her,” said he. “ It is a lie,” said 
Old Crab, “ she was not mad.” “ My 
master always said she was mad.” — 
“ Your master is a liar and a scoun- 
drel,” quoth Old Crab, “ if he said 
so.” “These are hard words,” said the 
fellow. “ Hard or soft they are true 
words,” quoth Old Crab; “ this is the 
house, brother John : open the gates, 
fellow, we are come to have some talk 
Avith your master.” “ My master can 
see nobody but the surgeons,” said 
the fellow, “ and will not see them 
long, for it is said he must die. ” 
“ We will see him for all that,” said 
Old Crab, “ so open the gates or 1 
will kick them open.” At that mo- 
ment a carriage drove up with two 
surgeons in it. “ Who are you?” said 
Old Crab. “ We are professional men, 
said one,” “ come to see what can be 
done for Mr. Fleming, who lies dan- 
gerously ill of a .wound in this house.” 
■“ Aye,” said Old Crab, “ and here 
N 5 stands 
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stands Mr. Fleming his father, and 
here stands Mr. Fleming his uncle 
come to see how he does.” “ I humbly 
ask pardon,” said the man with the 
black beard ; “ if I had known that 
before I would not have kept you out- 
side of the gate, gentlemen.” Upon 
this they were all shown into a room 
together. “ A word with you, doc- 
tor,” quoth Old Crab to one of the 
surgeons while Mr. Decastro engaged 
the other, “ how came your patient 
by his M’ound ?” “ lie was stabbed by 
the mad lady, sir.” “ The mad lady,” 
(juoth Old Crab, “ you speak as if I 
knew any thing about a mad lady, 
what mad lady ?” “ She was the daugh- 
ter of some poor relation,” said the 
doctor, “ whom Mr. Fleming had taken 
under his care out of charity, an act 
of kindness which had gained him 
great esteem here in the neighbour- 
hood.” “ Are you sure she was mad, 
doctor ? ” quoth Old Crab. “ There 
never was a doubt about it,” said he, 

“ and 
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“ and if there had this last act of her’s 
■were enough of all conscience to have . 
removed twenty doubts.” “ It is a lie,” 
quoth Old Crab, “ she was not mad.” 
“ I don’t take these words to myself, 
sir,” said the doctor, “ certainly.” 
“ I don’t care what you take,” quoth 
Old Crab, or what you do not take, 
doctor, but I say she was not mad.” 

“ They were forced to keep her chained 
up in a vault,” said the doctor, “ which 
was no sign of her being much in lier 
senses.” “ Did she gnaw the chains 
oflF her body,” said Old Crab,’ “ or how 
did she get loose ?” “ She had been 

very quiet for some time,” said he, 

“ and they ventured to let her loose.” 
“ It is all a lie from one end to the 
other, doctor ; she never had one chain 
on her body, nor was she mad.” “What 
better information you may have, sir,” 
said the doctor, “ I cannot divine ; 
such was the report, and that was the 
universal belief, the thing was much 
talked of here, and for ten miles round, 
N 6 but 
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but no doubt ever entered one man’s 
head but that she was mad.” “ She 
was not mad,” said Old Crab ; and 
reaching his hand to the chimney-piece 
took Genevieve’s gold repeater off a 
hook, “ Do you know that watch, 
brother John ?” Mr. Decastro took the 
watch, and said, “ he knew it as well 
as he knew his own.” It was not 
very astonishing that what had passed 
should excite the doctor’s curiosity, 
or that he should stare at hearing all 
his neighbours so flatly contradicted : 
a servant coming into the room for a 
case of instruments which the other 
surgeon wanted, who had gone to the 
sick man, “ Woman,” said Old Crab, 
“ whose watch is this ?” “ It belonged 
to the mad lady, sir,” said she, and, 
calling the surgeon out of his brown 
study, told him that he was wanted. 
Old Crab would have followed Him, 
but he said he had best go and prepare 
the patient before they came to see 
him, and left the room. While the 

two 
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two surgeons were engaged with their 
patient, Mr. Decastro and Old Crab 
asked to be shown the tnad woman’s 
apartments, upon which the black fellow 
whom they met at the gate, came to 
them with a large key in one hand and 
a candle and laiithorn in the other : 
when they followed him into the yard 
which they had first entered, and he 
led them up to a solid brick-wall ; 
putting his hand upon one of the 
brieks he pushed it in, and then 
thrusting his hand through the wall 
unbolted a bolt, when a square piece 
of the wall opened upon two large 
hinges, to the no small surprise of Old 
Crab and Mr. Decastro. The fellow 
entered with his lanthorn and bade 
them follow him : Mr. Decastro, look- 
ing down into a very dark passage, 
seemed to be of opinion that Old Crab 
might as well go by himself, but he 
took his brother by the arm, and said, 
“ Come along, John, Avhat art afraid 
of?” so in they went after the fellow, 

• who, 
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who, when he had led them half way 
down the passage, took his candle out 
of the lanthorn and holding it close to 
the ground showed them a great quan- 
tity of blood upon it, and said, “ Here 
the deed was done. ” He then led them 
down to a large heavy door which had 
two great chains on it that crossed each 
other at right angles, when, pressing 
down a spring bolt, they fell down on 
the floor both together with a terrible 
noise — a noise well known to Genevieve. 
Old Crab and Mr. Decastro were then 
.shown an inner door, which the fellow 
unlocked, and introduced them into 
the two apartments occupied by poor 
Genevieve : they were found in the 
same disfurnished state in which she 
left them, and there stood her wooden 
bench on which she used to sit to eat 
her bread and drink her water, with a 
bit of an old crust still lying upon it, 
and a brown earthen bowl standing 
close by, the remains of her last meal 
in this dreadful place 1 Old Ciab 

stood ' 
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stood his gi'ound without any visible 
emotion, but Mr. Decastro trembled, 
and could scarce support himself, 
though he rested on Old Crab’s arm : 
Mr. Decastro kicked his foot upon 
something which lay under the bench, 
when, upon lowering the lanthorn, it 
was found to be Genevieve’s bible and 
prayerbook. The fellow then took 
them to the other apartment; coming 
to the door of it, he again took his 
candle out of the lanthorn, and, hold- 
ing it close to the floor, showed it 
to be all stained with blood, some of 
which still stood in little puddles. — 
“ How came this blood here?” said 
Old Crab, in a thundering voice that 
made the place echo. “ The mad 
woman stabbed two of her keepers 
here,” said the fellow, “ and wounded 
me in the shoulder who came running 
to their assistance.” “ Was all this 
bloody work done on the night of her 
escape?” said Mr. Decastro. “ It 
was,” said the fellow. They then took 

a survey 
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a survey of' Genevieve’s bed-chamber, 
and the bed still retained the print of 
her body where she last lay. Old 
Crab, looking into the corner of the 
room, found the horrible engine, or 
cross, on which Genevieve was to have 
been bucklctl down. “ What’s here?” 
quoth he. “ It is the frame,” said the 
fellow, “ on which the mad woman 
was strapped down when she was in 
her raging fits.” Old Crab’s fierce 
eyes flashed fire at the sight of it, and 
Mr. Decastro felt just as if a cold eel 
had crawled down his back. Return- 
ing to the bed-room door, Old Crab 
looked for the great chest which Ge- 
nevieve had balanced upon a shelf to 
come down upon the heads of any 
that entered there, he found it in a 
corner, and, taking the caudle out of 
the fellow’s lauthorn, he examined the 
outside of it, and saw one of its edges 
stained w'ith blood, and some hair 
sticking on it, which convinced him, 
and Mr. Decastro, who also examined 

it, 
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it, that the chest had pretty wdl 
answered Genevieve’s purpose. “ What 
box is this?” said Old Crab. It is 
one of the merchant’s chests,” said the 
fellow ; these were store-rooms once, 
where the merchant, whose liouse it is, 
used to keep his goods ; look, sir, there 
is one of the shelves now above the 
door ; my master removed all the rest 
when he furnished the rooms for the 
mad lady : the furniture was taken out 
after she made her escape, except what 
you see in the bed-chamber.” “ This 
box is ver}^ heavy,” said Old Crab, 
let us see what it contains.” Upon 
whicli he turned the chest with some 
difficulty on its bottom, and w'^rench- 
ing it open, found it to be filled with 
old iron. The man said he did not 
know what it contained, for he had 
never examined it. They now left 
these dismal apartments to their native 
darkness and horrors, and, coming to 
the door. Old Crab locked it himself 
and put the key into his pocket: the 
fellow made a little objection to this, 

he 
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lie resigned the key, however, upon 
being told by Old Crab that in case 
his master died they were come to be 
executors. The walled door at the 
mouth of the passage was an ingenious 
contrivance, it was a strong frame of 
wood inside, with pannels and bolts, 
and looked like any common door; but 
on the outside a ledge had been fixed 
to the bottom of it of a brick’s width, 
and on this the courses of bricks had 
been laid, so that when the door was 
closed a man would take it for one solid 
wall; in it one brick lay loose; this 
brick, when drawn out, gave room for 
a man’s hand to come in and unlock 
the door : this loose brick fitted its 
place so well, that no man could find 
by looking at the wall what brick lay 
loose in it and what not. Old Crab 
and Mr. Decastro now returned to the 
room which they had left, and found 
the surgeons returned to it. Old Crab 
asked one of them if they might go up 
and see the sick man ? The doctor 
said it were no great matter who saw 

him, 
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him, for it was impossible he could live 
another hour, and if they would see 
him alive they had best make baste. 
Upon which Old Crab and one of the 
surgeons went up stairs; Mr. Decastro 
was too much affected to do it ; he 
staid below with the other surgeon. 
Coming into the room, Old Crab 
walked round to that side of the bed 
where the curtains were opened to 
give the patient air. — The moment 
Frederick saw him he said, in a weak 
voice, “ It is my uncle !” and fainted 
away. Coming to his senses again 
after some time by the surgeon’s 
help, Old Crab asked him if he had a 
mind to see his father ? He was now 
speechless, but held up his hand as if 
for a sign to see him. The nurse was 
sent to bring Mr. Decastro, who could 
hardly get resolution to come into tlic 
room, when Old Crab went to the 
door, and, taking him by the arm, 
brought him, almost by force, to his 
son’s bedside : Mr. Decastro looked 

at 
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at his son and wept. Frederick fixed 
his eyes upon his father, and made an 
attempt to speak, but could not: his 
face looked convulsed as if he would 
have . wept if he had strength ; some 
tears ran off his cheek upon his pillow: 
he put forth his hand to his father ad 
if to be forgiven, when Old Crab put 
Mr. Decastro’s hand into his son’s 
hand, who gave it a gentle squeeze 
.and died- Poor Mr. Decastro Avas so 
overcome by this sad scene that he 
fell into an agony of grief, and the 
surgeon, who was present, forced him 
out of the room. Old Crab was left 
with the nurse ami the corpse, and 
began to question the woman, First, if 
she knew of any will ? She said she 
was sure there was none if the word of 
the deceased were to be taken, for, 
upon being advised with by one of the 
surgeons upon it, he said he thought 
he should recover, but if he did not, 
the devil might be his heir-at-law for 
anything he cared; he would make 
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no will, not he. — Secondly, if she knew 
Avhere Frederick kept his keys ? The 
woman said they might be found under 
his pillow where he always kept them. 
Old Crab searched ahd found them 
where the woman said. Thirdly, if 
she was in the house when her master 
was stabbed? She said she was not, 
nor any, except John Colbourne, (the 
fellow whom they met at the gates,) 
the rest all ran out of the house when 
they heard that murder had been com- 
mitted in it, for fear of getting hanged. 
Fourthly, could she tell where any of 
them could be found? She said she 
could do no such thing, for they were 
all of them strangers to her. Fifthly, 
if she knew any thing of the woman 
who stabbed her master ? She said 
she knew nothing of her, for she had 
run away before she entered the house, 
all she had heard of her was that she 
was out of her mind, and that her 
master kept her at his own expense, as 
her friends were very poor and over- 
stocked 
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stocked with children : she had heard 
that she was her master’s cousin, and 
her master was very well spoken of in 
the neighbourhood for his kindness 
and charity to her. Sixthly, if she 
knew M'hat others she had stabbed be- 
sides her master? The woman said 
that she had heard two of her keepers 
had been stabbed by her, but how 
true that might be she could not tell ; 
she had often asked John Colbourne 
about it, but he was such a close fellow 
nobody could get any thing out of him. 
Old Crab then asked her if there had 
ever been any suspicion got abroad of 
any lie or collusion in this affair ? She 
said she had never heard of any the 
least suspicion of that kind : that her 
master had lived two years in that 
house and always bore the best of 
characters, and did his duty to God 
and man. If she knew any thing of 
John Colbourne? She said that he 
was the only one of all the old ser- 
vants that was left; a great favourite 
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with bis master, one that looked more 
like a confidant than a servant; one 
in great trust too in regard to money 
matters: that her master and John 
Colbourne often talked together: she 
had been sometimes sent out of the 
room when John Colbourne and his 
master talked together; had listened 
once but could make nothing of their 
talk, for Colbourne and his master did 
not speak in English. If she belonged 
to that parish, or had lived much in it 
of late ? She had never lived out of 
it; had heard it said by several that 
the mad lady had grown worse, and 
had stabbed two others as well as Mr. 
Fleming ; could not tell how true it 
might be; if killed or not she could 
not say, but none had ever been buried; 
for she came into the house the day 
after her master had been wounded, 
and if there had been any inquest, or 
any funerals, she must have heard 
something about the matter: there 
never had come any funeral from that 

house 
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house since the death of Blazing ijack 
ihe smuggler, as he was called, whose, 
place it was, now come to his son, for 
she lived close to the churfch, and 
ought to know if any died, for her 
father was clerk to the parish. Old 
Crab had now put seals upon all the 
locks in the room, and proceeded to 
do the like in others, when John Col- 
bourne came up to take leave of his 
master, which he did by shaking hands 
with the corpse. Old Crab gave the 
fellow a stern look, and asked him, in 
a loud voice, wlxat demands he had 
upon his late master’s property ? He 
said his master owed him three hundred 
pounds. “ Bring in your account to 
me,” said Old Crab, “ and if the de- 
mand be a just one I will take care to 
see it paid you.” The man thanked 
Old Crab twice over and left the room. 
Old Crab now went down stairs, and 
the nurse followed him, for there was 
like to be no more nursing, and found 
Mr. Decastro sitting with the doctors, 

who 
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who were doing all they could to com- 
fort him. It was deemed advisable 
that he should quit the house as soon 
as possible, and the surgeons took him 
with them, and, as it lay in their way, 
set him down at his inn. Old Crab 
now gave orders as executor, and there 
was none to controul him. Upon call- 
ing for the bills, he was not a little 
astonished to find that Frederick did 
not owe any body one farthing except 
the servants, and the surgeons for their 
last visit. lie was an excellent pay- 
master the servants said, for he paid 
ready money for every thing as it 
came into the house. The poor would 
lose in him a good friend, it was added, 
for there were no less than four poor 
families entirely kept at his expense ! 
Four times in the year he had made it 
a rule to receive the sacrament, and, 
in addition to other charities, always 
put five-and-twenty guineas into the 
plate ; but the greatest charity of all, 
and what he had stood in the highest 
VOL. IV. o repute 
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repute for, was, the care and kindness 
he showed to the poor mad woman and 
her relations, and that at great expense. 
Frederick, by these means, had made 
his name too powerful to be struck 
down by any casual blow ; for if any 
thing was said against a man that had 
got such a reputation in the neighbour- 
hood it was scouted at once, and he 
who said it lost his character. The 
house had been taken ready-furnished, 
for which money had been paid in ad- 
vance, and when Frederick was known 
to be dead the owner waited upon Old 
Crab, an<l very honestly returned him 
a balance of tliirty pounds. As soon 
as his death was announccrl there was 
a general lamentation throughout the 
neighbourhood. Old Crab did not 
stand out much against Mr. Decastro’s 
earnest entreaties to have the remains 
of his son put into the family-vault at 
Oaken Grove, so orders were given ac- 
cordingly, and all matters executed in 
a manner suitable to the dignity of the 

family. 
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I’amily. Assoon asthe coffin wasputinto 
the hearse, a large body of poor people 
formed themselves into a funeral pro- 
cession and followed the corpse to the 
boundaries of the parish with weeping 
and lamentations ! A good name is 
certainly a valuable thing, and so Fre- 
derick as certainly thought; for he 
spared no pains, it seems, or expense, 
to get one ; but, although he bought 
it, it was not his own, and he might 
truly be said to die in a mask. He 
had lived in a private manner, was 
visited by, and visited, very few : none, 
indeed, but those whose houses might 
Ije seen from the tower of the parish 
cluirch. lie had often friends on a 
visit with him wliom he never intro- 
duced ill the neighbourhood: he was 
never seen to drink any wine, play at 
cards, or heard to swear an oath : he 
•read a sennoa and family prayers iu 
his house twice a week, and if any one 
happened to be a littlemoi e moral or reli- 
gious than ordinary, folks used to say he 
o 2 would 
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would grow to be a second Mr. Flem- 
ing. Old Crab thought that it was a 
great pity people should be deceived in 
this way, and had it in his head to 
unmask Mr. Fleming : but Mr. De- 
castro saitl that he did not see any great 
harm might come from leaving his good 
name undisturbed now he was gone to 
rest : not that this weighed with Old 
Crab, or any thing Mr. Decastro could 
say, in the present or any other matter, 
if he thought any good might come 
from opposing him : but Frederick’s 
reputation as a moral and religious man 
had struck such very deep roots in the 
minds of the people in this neighbour- 
hood, that Old Crab thought he might 
even do more harm than good, by expo- 
sing such an impostor; it might bring 
disgrace, in some minds, upon the thing 
he pretended to be, and more especially 
those of the inferior classes, that had 
best not be put in a way to confound 
things. He let John Colboume have 
his wish, who very earnestly begged to 

attend 
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attend bis master to his grave, holding 
liim by this tie only, that he should be 
paid what was due to him after the fu- 
neral was over. We very well know 
that Old Crab has been blamed in 
giving Colbourne such an opportunity 
to make his escape, but it will be found 
that very little could have been done 
with him if he had chosen to hold his 
tongue. He had let fall a thing cer- 
tainly that, had the crime been com- 
mitted, might have gone so far as to 
have brought him itt an abettor, and 
that before two witnesses; but, as it had 
not, very little could be made of it. 
Hut more has been said against Old 
Crab for not unmasking Frederick, and 
there may be some room for it, not- 
withstanding Mr. Decastro’s tenderness 
for the credit of his family. — “ Brother 
John,” said Old Crab, “ I have changed 
• my mind ; I am willing to let the scoun- 
drel do what good he can, none here 
know the rascal’s principles, so let his 
good example have its weight. If we 
o 3 explain 
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explain matters some men may be 
afraid to set good examples here, lest 
they be suspected to have some ill de- 
sign to cover by striving to be better 
than their neighbours. If we expose 
him we shall give furtherance to the 
. malice of the devil ; for, when villains 
do good that ill may come, the very 
doing of good gets into disrepute by 
being made an instrument of evil. I 
shall hold my tongue, John.” This 
was the sum of Old Crab’s argument 
upon this matter, and we must own, 
though we once thought otherwise, 
that we now think Old Crab was in the 
right. Frederick was one of those very 
dangerous men Avho did mischief at 
every step which he took on his way 
to some capital offence; he was not 
contented with the evil act itself, but 
brought virtue, and even religion, into 
disgrace, by being made the means and 
aids to it : Frederick set fire to the Bi- 
ble and made it burn the church ; yes, 
and left the Devil to put out the flames 
’ u’ith 
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with holy water: he put the best things 
to the worst uses; and, what was worse, 
made religion and virtue the distin- 
guishing marks of a rascal; put us 
upon our guard when we see great 
signs of them in any, to suspect a 
villain. The distinction here between 
a good thing, and the abuse of a 
good thing, is not so readily seen 
by the many, who, if a blunder may 
be made, are very apt to make it, 
and if they should hang back there 
are enough to give them a push, with a 
“ Why Tom,” or “Jack, if we do as the 
parson bids us, and a rape should be 
committed in the neighbourhood, we 
religious ones shall be the first to be 
taken up upon suspicion!” We have 
not time to follow this argument any 
further than just to show Old Crab’s 
reasons a little more at length for his 
leaving Frederick’s good name undis- 
puted in this place, we know there are 
two opinions upon it, but let this con- 
tent us for the present. It is a rule 
o 4 . with 
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with some, if they find one good qua- 
lity in a great scoundrel, to manage 
the same with such good economy as 
to bring people to forget all his bad 
ones and get him their admiration. 
Now it appears that Frederick was a 
good paymaster as far as money mat- 
ters went, one solitary star that pierced 
the surrounding darkness of his cha- 
racter; now it was very good in him to 
pay every body, and we give him credit 
for it ; so far he kept one angel in the 
cage, all the rest of him was a mena- 
gerie of devils. 

Frederick’s goods and chattels were 
now put into waggons by Old Crab, 
and packed off to Oaken Grove; and, 
all matters being settled, he and Mr. 
Decastro put themselves upon their 
way home. Upon their arrival Frede- 
rick’s funeral immediately took place, 
and Old Crab read the burial service 
over his body. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Genevieve and Acerhus arrive at the Castle--^ John 
Colboiirne*s Narrative. 

The day after the funeral Genevieve 
and Acerbus arrived at the castle, and 
the day after that, being Sunday, Old 
Crab returned thanks in church, in 
Genevieve’s name, for the late mercies 
vouchsafed her in her escape from Fre- 
derick and his gang, who was so 
well pleased with her modest forbear- 
ance and piety, in this matter, that he 
shook hands with her on coming out of 
church, and called her a good wench; 
whereupon she took Acerbus with her 
in her carriage to her little cottage on 
the banks of the lake ; and the philo- 
sopher, to give him his due, took good 
care this time that she should not get 
straggling about by herself again, for 
he.would not trust her out of his sight, 
o 5 though 
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though Frederick was dead and buried. 
It is amazing how a pretty woman gets 
snapped up sometimes. Now we had 
written two or three pages full of all 
the pretty things that happened be- 
tween Genevieve and Acerbus, before 
she wished the philosopher a good 
night ; but we have scratched them 
out again, for which we think all our 
young readers will scarce be brought 
to forgive us, who, if they cannot kiss 
themselves, are well enough pleased 
to stand by and see others a-kissing; 
hut what should we have done with 
grave folks, who hate a kiss worse 
than ratsbane, and no wontler, when 
they read in their bibles* that the first 
command given to Adam and Eve in 
Paradise, was, “ Increase and multi- 
ply and replenish the earth,” which is 
worse than kissing ten times told; or, 
that “A man should cleave unto his 

The author can scarcely be misunderstood in 
this place; lest he should, we beg to note, that 
these passages are an ironical cast on false mo- 
desty. , S. G. 

wife. 
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>vife, and they twain shall become one 
flesh,” which is bringing them as near 
as well can be together ! What is a 
kiss to all that? see what comes of 
reading indecent books! — It is a won- 
der folks in high authority will s.ufler 
such books to come into church ! — 
Old Nurse came into the room with 
a little wax taper in a silver candlestick 
— Genevieve leaped off her husband’s 
knee where she now thought it no sin 
to sit — “ Madam,” said the old woman, 
“ the great castle clock has just struck 
twelve — Genevieve blushed : — wiped 
a tear otf her cheek, and retired with her 
old nurse. We have blotted out a great 
many more pretty things in this place : 
How nice the world is ! What a fine 
taste it has ! It must have a new Bible 
made for it soon ; folks are grown too 
modest to hear the old one read, and that 
is the reason they do not come to church. 
Well, saints may do what it were a sin 
to talk of — more shame for them, and’ 
yet be very good men and women. — 
o 6 W hat 
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What a sensitive plant is a modern ear ! 
How it shrinks at the least touch ! How 
tender it is if compared with a modern 
conscience ! Aye, there’s a tough piece 
of stuff for you ! Old Ajax’s shield, 
seven bull’s hides sewn together with 
leathern thongs and a packing needle, 
was the skin of a chicken to it ! Acer- 
bus soon followed Genevieve to her 
room — 

W-B. 77te Solid Gentleman laidviolent 
hands on the pen at this time, or Old 
Comical, at the next step, would have 
been in the bride's chamber. 

Genevievehad married a philosopher, 
loot because he was a handsome man, 
:but because he was a good one ; her 
wish was, not likely to be disap- 
pointed, to keep him what he was ; 
and, in order to it, she would often put 
a book in his way, a thing which she 
•knew would always please him, and 
'then sit and look at him just as she 
used to do in the library when she was 
a maid. The worst of matrimony is, 

it 
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itisapt to change peopleout ot’ the thing 
they would be thought to be, into the 
tiling they are; it brings the old man and 
the old woman back again; for, during 
courtship, folks are vastly given to 
turn themselves out of doors, and put 
others, very unlike themselves, in their 
places to serve the time, as men to 
catch wild fowl will turn themselves 
into horses until they can get within 
shot — then comes the old fire and 
brimstone!- — Thus it is with matri- 
mony : before it all is sweetness, har- 
mony, and peace : — Lord ! what a 
harmless gentle creature is a courting 
thing, and the thing courted! — What 
smiles, what endearments, what kisses! 
A seraph he and she cherub ! — One 
moment — let the parson but read the 
service, make this seraph and this che- 
rub man and wife, and behold the 
change — no longer cherub, no longer 
seraph now, the angel’s feathers are all 
moulted ! Let us see how Genevieve ma- 
naged this matter : she loved Acerbus for 

what 
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what he was, and not for what he was 
not, though no man put himself less 
out of himself than he, even when he 
was courting his mistress, yet there 
must needs be a difference, the lover 
must pass and the husband remain. 
She felt a world of fondness for him, 
but checked it, not that she meant that 
he should not have it all, but to econo- 
mise it to make it last. Some women, 
as soon as they can fairly get at a man, 
will kiss him till they choke him. — 
{ A''. B. The Solid Gentleman held up his 
finger at Old Comical in this place .) — 
Well, well — all this is downright mad- 
ness. — Cienevieve kissed her husband, 
it is true, ( the Solid Gentleman taketh 
the (juill,) but she never kissed him 
without making a kiss a kindness, and 
it is no mean science in a M ife to know 
how to manage this matter ; a wife’s 
kisses are very precious things, and 
ought never to be wasted : Genevieve 
set an example of moderation and tem- 
perance in this great matter, and would 

often 
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often refuse a kiss when she wanted 
one, that she might never want it and 
not get it. And the philosopher was 
not behind hand with her in this mat- 
ter; he saw how much good sense there 
was in it, for, it is very true, that the 
most temperate people always eat with 
the best appetite, and can feed with a 
relish on a broiled bone, when the sated 
epicure can scarcely pick a bit out 
of a ragout. Behold, what a ragout is 
.amongst meats, G enevieve was amongst 
women ; now, if a man brings a good 
stomach to plain food, what must he 
feel when he sits down to a savoury 
dish ? — Genevieve was more coy to her 
husband than many a woman is to her 
lover, and by never gnaiiting a favour, 
without a little struggle for it, not only 
enjoyed the more what she seemed to 
refuse, but gave, by seeming to refuse, 
more pleasure to her husband at the 
same time. These, and the like little 
arts, kept love always alive between 
them. Genevieve was very nice in 

her 
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her person, to which nicety she p^id, 
if possible, more attention after she \va§ 
, m,u lied than she did before : no com- 
piiiiiCiit is bcttei taken by a husband 
than this ; none by a wife. The vio- 
lence ot (jtKcvieve’s temper taken into 
theaccouut, some willsay she chose well 
in cinising a philosopher. Nota bene, 
Nothing she feared so much as to be 
thought in the least to govern him. It 
was a thing, she used to say, so much be- 
neath the dignity of a woman, that she 
made more sacrifices than need were, 
and far more than Acerbus expected or 
wanted, through dread of being ac- 
counted a termagant fool. Acerbus’s 
good sense was what she fell so much 
in love with, for she was sure that he 
would never ask what she might not 
grant with credit to herself, or quarrel 
with her for doing any thing which 
would be a credit to him ; which are 
often the grounds of many a vulgar 
matrimonial disturbance ; for many 
men are never njore angry with their 

wives 
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wives than when they are doing the 
very thing which makes the most for 
their husband’s advantage and reputa- 
tion, not because they think their wives 
in the wrong, but because they see 
them to be doing the thing that is 
right without being able to get all the 
credit of it to themselves. Genevieve 
used to say, let a woman marry an ox 
if she pleases, but never marry an ass. 
If a woman marries a fool she gets 
no credit for doing her duty, for, by 
doing as he bids her, she publishes his 
folly as well as her own ; and what could 
be a greater folly than to chuse a fool 
for her master ? A sensible man is 
more easily governed after all, even if 
that is her object, for none but a wise 
man will own he is at any time in the 
wrong, and give up a point ; a sensible 
man is the soonest convinced, and the 
least obstinate. The philosopher much 
oftener thought himself to he in the 
wrong than he really was, well aware at 
all times of human fallibility. 


But 
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more fond of him after she had made 
him her own thing, for she made and 
did every thing herself, than she was 
before she could take the liberties of a 
wife with him. She saw what was the 
matter and tried to check herself, for, 
having got into such a passion for him, 
her passion was her master if Harry 
was not, and that was as bad every bit ; 
adzooks, she dare as well do any thing 
he did not like as eat her own fingers — 
see what comes of letting one’s passions 
and appetites get the upper hand of one! 
a wife thereby loses the best privilege 
she has to her back, viz. that of ruling 
her husband. One night she went to 
bed and put her head down upon the 
pillow, and that’s the place where peo- 
ple usually put it that have any pillow, 
they that have not put it upon the bol- 
ster ; Harry came presently, looked to 
see if she was in bed, crept round on 
her side, tucked her up and kissed her, 
for such were his ordere — what a nice 
husband Hariy was !— Don’t get in 

love 
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love with him, my pretty reader, for if 
we kill Lady Charlotte with the next 
stroke of our pen, you may pull your 
heart out before you can pull Harry 
out of our book. — ^Well, after Harry 
had done as he was bid, he went to bed, 
and, supposing Lady Charlotte to be 
asleep, he made no more ado but put 
himself into the best sleeping posture 
he could think of : presently he heard 
something between a sob and a deep 
sigh, when, catching Lady Charlotte 
in his arms, she dropt her face upon 
his bosom and wept : at this he w^ 
not a little surprisedL^||||iW|g|^^^ 
lotte used to crack mcr joKes !n bed, 
and be so full of her fun, lawk-a-daisy-o, 
how funny she used to be! She would 
tickle Harry till he jumped out of bed, 
then she would dash out after him, and 
there would be such a racing about 
the room — down went chairs, tables, 
screens and chamber- horses ; crockery 
was overturned and water spilled !— - 
C N.B. A great deal blotted out in this 

- place 
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place by the Solid Gentleman .) — But 
this night she was very sad, and Harry 
asked her what was the matter ? She 
was silent some time, for, being so 
used to keep things to herself, a secret 
came from her as if her tongue was 
tearing out of her mouth by the roots. 
“ My dear Harry,” said she, “ I am 
sorry for what I have done.” “ If done 
to me,” said he, “ you arc forgiven, 
my love, before you name your fault." 
“ No,” said she, “ not to you ; you, 
and you alouci I never deceived ; it 
grieves me to think how ill I have used 


my friends. re she wept, poor soul ! 
Jbow^tfie waterman out of her eyes u|)on 
Harry’s bosom ! — " If we have done 
amiss,” said Harry, “ and are sorry for 
it, who, that deserves our love, will 
not forgive us our faults ? Beg Gene- 
vieve’s pardon and you set her soul on 
lire with love; beg Julia’s and you fill 
her sweet eyes with tears and her heart 
’with the tenderest pity ; even my un- 
cle Bartholomew never refuses his par- 
don 
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don to any that asks for it.” “ O my 
dear Harry,” said she, “ but there is 
something so humiliating, such a sad 
pulling down, in owning one’s faults 
and asking to be pardoned !” “ No, 

no,” said Harry, but was afraid to con- 
tradict her without kissing her, “ no, 
no,” said he, “ they that do wrong 
and ask to he forgiven, instead of hum- 
bling, raise themselves to heaven !” — 
“ Dearest Harry,” said she, “ and so 
methinks they do, for Ave cannot get 
there without begging pardon — I will 
write to Genevieve and to Julia to- 
morrow ; 1 love them and I love Oaken 
Grove, and all that live in it ; O how 
happy should I be to see it again, walk 
over our old walks with you, my dear- 
est love, sit, talk and kiss, and call to 
mind old times.” — Well, so the next 
morning she did as .she said, and ever 
after was a very good girl ami told no 
more fibs, except in fun, which were 
untold as soon as told.— Reader, take 
the moral along with you, the only 


wav 
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way to be happy is to be good. That 
merry seed Old Comical himself was 
thin, ragged, and miserable as long as 
he was a thief, but when he grew ho- 
nest he grew glad at heart, ran into 
bacon like a hog, and got as fat as a 
ball of grease. — 

Now it came to pass as soon as Lady 
Charlotte's letter of repentance came 
to hand, as much forgiveness as her 
heart could wish came back by return 
of post, with an invitation to come to 
the castle, where her ladyship lay in of 
her first child, heaven bless it, and a 
nice boy it was ! — Her kind reception 
by all her old friends at the castle, II in- 
dermark and elsewhere, must be left to 
the reader’s imagination. 

Well, now% reader, turn thine eye, 
if thou hast but one, thine eyes if two, 
or more, to the old castle once again, 
where we shall find a jolly party of our 
old friends toasting their noses at Mr. 
Decastro’s great wooden fire as of old 
time, heaven rest them merry, and Old 

Comical 
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(Jomical cracking his jokes in the 
midst of them, lord of the manor of 
Cock-a-doodle now, and an esquire of 
vast substance, humble servant, more- 
over, and down at the delightful foot 
of Madam Funstall of Dilly’s-piddle — 
yes, he pushed his suit, and charging 
heron horseback, often rodeandsawhis 
love, Madam Frances Funstall, at Dil- 
ly’s-piddle. Of this happy pair much 
yet remains to be said, so much that we 
must put it all into a volume by itself, 
together with Old Comical's journey 
into the west to pay his debts, and see 
his old friends, in a new gold-laced 
waistcoat, a chariot and four, and 
Madam Frances at his side. — But we 
must now bring John Colbourne on the 
stage, which we shall do in the follow- 
ing manner. 

What is a llute ? what is a grand 
piano ? what is a French-horn ? what 
is a whole band of music, if compared 
with -the rich melodies of the dinner- 
bell at the castle.^ How delicious was 

VOL. IV. p its 
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its harmony that put a man in mind of 
venison and claret ? If Mr. Decastro 
had given a general invitation, and the 
hells had rung for church at the same 
time, who were like to have the largest 
congregation, he or the parson ? Old 
Comical heard the sound, and licked 
his lips, for the lord of the manor of 
Cock-a-doodle was invited, as he al- 
ways used to be when he worked on 
Old - Crab’s farm for a shilling a day 
and his victuals ; not more for his od- 
dities than out of respect for his family, 
and pity for his misfortunes. There 
were enough at that time to send Old 
Comical into the kitchen ; but he had 
always a place at Mr. Decastro’s table^ 
where be played the jester upon the 
company, who always took his little 
pleasantries and taunts in good part. — 
Well, so the dinner-bell rang and 
brought the following good folks to 
Mr. Decastro’s hospitable and sump- 
tuous table : Mr. and Mrs. Grove, 
George and Julia, Lady Charlotte and 

IJarry 
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Harry Lamsbroke, Old Crab and his 
wife, Gdnevieve and her husband, and 
lastly Old Comical, as aforesaid ; so 
down they all sat, and it must do your 
heart good, reader, to see all the old 
party safe, sound, and merry in their 
old places, Mrs. Decastro and Lady 
Budemere excepted, who were gone 
to town to look for that which 
they could not find in the country, vi- 
delicet, the devil in a great smoke. — 
Now the worst of eating is that it takes 
away the appetite, and when it has 
done that folks never quarrel with 
the servants for taking away what 
they cannot eat : all this was now done, 
the wines and dessert set, and the ser- 
vants sent out of the room : “ Brother 
John,” quoth Old Crab, “ shall we 
order this fellow in and hear what he 
has got to say ?” — ^Upon which Mr. 
Decastro rang the bell and gave orders 
for John Colbourne to be brought into 
the room. The butler immediately in- 
troduced John Colbourne, and left him 
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in the room to shift for himself. The 
moment he entered it Genevieve al- 
most started out of her chair! he 
was the man who waited upon her the 
last in her prison. The fellow started 
no less at the sight of Genevieve. “ So, 
sir,” said Genevieve, “ we are met 
again— -give me leave,” said she, “ to 
introduce my worthy jailor, at whose 
kind hands I have so long received 
my bread and water.” “ John Col- 
bourne, I think you said your name 
is t ” quoth Old Crab. The roan 
bowed in silence. “ I have a wondrous 
curiosity,” said Genevieve, “to hear the 
sound of this man’s voice ; he waited 
upon me for more than two months in 
my dungeon, and I never could get 
one word from him in my life.” — The 
man seemed confounded at the sight 
of Genevieve whom he did not much 
e.xpect to see. “ You say, fellow,” 
quoth Old Crab, “ that you have a 
demand of three hundred pounds upon 
the estate of your late master ?” “ I 

have,” 
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have,” said the man, “ and half a year's 
interest due upon the money at five 
per cent.” “ You will s^vear to the 
debt ?” quoth Old Crab. “ I will swear 
to any thing,” said the man. “ Of what 
standing is the debt ?” said Old Crab. 
“ Two years,” said he; “I might have 
had my money at any time, but I knew’ 
it to be in safe hands; 1 was paid five 
per cent, for my money at two equal 
half year’s payments, and was well 
content to let my principal lie : and 
should have been to have had a million 
of money in such hands. I have often 
known my master put his tradesmen 
right when they have made a blunder 
against themselves, and pay them more 
than their demands.” “ Your master 
was a scoundrel,” quoth Old Crab, 
“ and that two people in this room 
can prove, and one that would not 
stick even to be honest and go to 
church to hide any villainy he had in 
hand : How long have you lived with 
this rascal.’” “ More than two years,” 
p 3 said 
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said the man ; “ he had his vices, if 
there are any such things as vices, 
but he used me well.” “ Any such 
things as vices !” thundered Old Crab, 
“ what the devil d’ye mean by that? 
you have not come into a good place 
for nothing if you have been taught 
to doubt it.” “ I doubted it before I 
came into it,” said the man, “ Then 
you could not have come into such a 
place with a better character for it,” 
quoth Old Crab, “ and might serve 
two masters without offending either, 
Frederick and the devil.” “ I don’t 
know whom you mean by Frederick,” 
said the man, “ my master’s name was 
not Frederick but Thomas.” “ Heigh - 
day !” quoth Old Crab, “ I christened 
the scoundrel, I must know his name 
I suppose : If yon don’t believe me, 
there sits his father, ask him, you will 
allow a father to know his son’s name, 
I warrant : but a word with you — you 
seem to be a fellow of notable princi- 
ples to doubt if there be any such thing 

as 
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as vice in the world, who taught you 
this lesson ? you must have had a very 
good education.” “ I do not believe 
in any God,” said the man, “ and if 
there be no God there can be no vice, 
for vice is nothing if not an offence to 
some deity.” Old Crab’s eyes flashed 
fire at these words, “ Why,” said he, 
“ the devil himself believes and trem- 
bles, who are you ?” “ That the devil 
may do,” said the man, “but he never 
gave me his reasons for it.” “The devil 
is a better friend of yours,” said Old 
Crab, “than to give you any such good 
advice— he might lose you by it, and 
that would be a pity after all the trouble 
your friends have taken in your breed- 
ing ; was your master of your opin ion ?” 
“ He was,” said the man ; “ but held 
religion to have its uses, if a man had 
any design to carry in a world that 
the parsons had made a fool of in order 
to pick its pocket.” “ Good again,” 
quoth Old Crab, “ such a master could 
not have had a better servant, or such 
p 4 a servant 
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a servant a better master : Frederick 
held a very good name amongst his 
nciglibours, no man ever had a better 
that deserved it worse ; but Ire was not 
the first man that went to church to 
serve the devil : his religion was wind 
tight and water tight in those parts, 
and it was his good luck to die before 
he wore his cloak out ; and as masters 
leave their servants their cast clothes, 
it may serve your turn, honest friend, 
now he is gone to too hot a place to 
want either coats or cloaks, or there 
is more mercy in Heaven than makes 
for hell’s advantage — it is no matter, 
but, pray, how came my niece, here, 
to be given out to be mad ?” “ It was a 
lie told to deceive people, for it was 
intended that she should be ravished 
and murdered, and buried under the 
floor of her prison.’’ All were much 
shocked at this dreadful assertion, which 
the man uttered with as much com- 
posure as “ Good morrow” to a friend. 
“ Rape and murder were held to be no 
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crimes with Frederick I warrant ?” quoth 
Old Crab. “Why,” said the man, “it 
depended on circumstances, if a friend 
stood in the way or the like : other- 
wise, if any passion or appetite were 
to be served, the crime was a mere 
bundle of straw.” “ You scoundrel,” 
quoth Old Crab, “ how many had 
your master in his gang of this pious 
opinion ?” “ There M'ere six of us, my 
master and bis three friends Dogger, 
Darret, and Moreton, myself and ano- 
ther servant “Yourself! that’s well 
put in,” quoth Old Crab, “ and shows 
that you are not ashamed of your prin- 
ciples : — But what became of the rest ?” 
“ Dogger and Moreton were killed by 
the iron chest falling on their heads,” 
said the man, “ which stood upon a 
shelf over that lady’s bed-room door, 
the same which lay amidst the blood 
on the floor ; Barret, as soon as he saw 
my master lie stabbed in the passage, 
fled.” “ What became of your fellow- 
servant ?” said Old Crab. “ I cut his 
p 5 throat,” 
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throat,” said the man. “ Why, you 
scoundrel,” quoth Old Crab, “ will 
you tell us that you are a murderer to 
our heads ?” “ Not so much for that,” 
said the man, “ though I have cut 
throats before, but this was in my own 
defence.” “ He would have cut yours, 
ha?” said Old Crab. — “ No, but he 
said, when he saw my master lie in his 
blood with a knife in his side, that he 
would go and tell the justice of the 
peace what a pretty nest of birds we 
were; when I found he had changed 
the colour of his liver I cut his throat 
to save my own.” Air. Decastro 
arose and said he could not stay to 
hear such things, it was too shocking 
to be in the same room with such a 
fellow. Now it is astonishing how 
curiosity kept the ladies in their places, 
but they sat it out, though some of 
them trembled at hearing this man 
talk : “ Sit down, brother John,” quoth 
Old Crab, “ let us hear this rascal’s 
story : Well, child of grace, and what 

did 
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did yojvdo with the man when you had 
cut his throat ?” “ Dug a hole under 
the pavement of that lady’s bed-cham- 
ber floor, and buried him with Dogger 
and Moreton, who lay knocked on the 
head in the door way.” “ They may 
thank me for that,” said Genevieve, 
“ for I tied the chest to the door’s-top 
and set it on a balance on purpose.” 
“ Ilow came you to be so well pre- 
pared for us, madam ?” said the man. 
“ One in the house was so good as to 
conceal that note (showing the piece 
of paper which she found in the bread,) 
under the crust of a loaf,” said Gene- 
vieve ; “ is it your writing ?” “ No, 
madam,” said the man, “he wrote it 
whose throat I cut, I know his hand.” 
“ It was well forme,” said Genevieve, 
“ his throat was cut no sooner — but 
did none of ye hear the report of the 
pistol in the passage ?” “ I heard it, 
madam, and Barret too, but we were 
so confounded by the fall of the iron 
chest, which struck me down, as well 
p 6 as 
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as the two first men that entered your 
bed-chamber, that we knew not what 
was come to us. Barret cried out that 
we M'cre betrayed, and, groping his 
way to the outside door in the dark, 
locked us all in : I, for my part, took 
the corner of the chest which struck 
me down for a cut with some heavy 
sword, for I felt my blood streaming 
down my body, and expected to bleed 
to death : we waited some time, and 
finding all quiet, I asked Barret to 
open the door and get a light, but he 
said we were best in the dark and 
where we were, for he was sure the 
house was entered by the report of the 
pistol, and that we were ambuscado'd, 
and wished he had seen the devil before 
he had agreed to have any hand in the 
business : Upon which 1 told him that 
I had received a great cut from a sword 
in the shoulder, and would not stay to 
bleed to death : this terrified Barret, 
■ and he unlocked the door and ran out, 
when the first thing we saw was my 

master 
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master rolling and groaning in his 
blood in the passage, and a candle 
burning at its full length on the floor 
at a little distance from him : we readily 
concluded him to be shot, having heard 
the report of a pistol, but presently, 
upon turning him to raise his bo<ly, 
we saw the handle of a knife sticking 
in his waistcoat, and found him to be 
stabbed, but how it came to pass we 
could not guess.” “ I stabbed him,” 
said Genevieve, “ the moment he shot 
at me, for the pistol, which you heard, 
was fired at my head : I expected that 
he was killed on the spot, for he lay 
motionless at my foot while I tried to 
draw the knife out of his side, which 
was driven in so far that I could by 
no means extract it; I struck him 
with all my might, and had beaten the 
breath outofhisbody, I suppose, or how 
can I account for his lying so quiet? 
Yes, I did what I could to recover my 
Aveapon, for I naturally expected to" 
have more use for it, but in vain, I 

could 
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could not get hold enough of the 
handle of the knife, which I had 
driven, handle and all, in his body, to 
draw it out — so, seeing a door before 
me, I made the best of my way to it, 
and got safe out, steeped to my elbows 
in blood.” “ I admire your courage, 
madam,” said the man, “ though I 
have cause enough to lament the ef- 
fects of it, for I Avas in hopes to have 
shared in the prize of your person,” 
“ Villain !” exclaimed Genevieve, 
“ have you the audacity to tell me so 
now to my face, in the midst and in 
the very bosom of my friends ?” — 
“ Madam,” said the man, “ I am come 
to that pass to fear nothing, though a 
woman is rarely displeasetl at a man 
who tells her he has a desire for her : 
we made all the speed we could to get 
help for my master, and, finding my- 
self less hurt than I had thought, I 
hastened to the next town for a sur- 
geon, whom I found, luckily, in his 
bed. As soon as I returned, I ran 

down 
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down the passage to your apartments, 
madam, and found the cause of our 
confusion there, the great iron chest 
lying on the floor, and Moreton and 
Dogger dead by its side.” — “ /\nd 
pray, sir, how long was it before you 
missed me ?” “ Now, and not before, 

I looked into your bed, the curtains 
of which were closely drawn, and, not 
finding you in it, I concluded that you 
had taken the advantage of our con- 
fusion to make your escape. I came 
to my master, and said you m ere gone, 
at which he expressed great vexation, 
and gave orders that you should be 
instantly pursued : I got the surgeon 
to put a plaster upon my shoulder, 
which had received no other injury 
than a cut with the corner of the iron 
chest, and, procuring some men and 
horses, who were readily brought to 
our purpose by the great reward ottered 
for your recovery, put myself at their 
head, and sat out in pursuit of you.” 
“ You told them the mad woman had 

broke 
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broke loose from her keepers,” said 
Genevieve, “ or what pretence did you 
hold out r” “ I had no occasion to de- 
ceive them, they were some of our old 
party who brought you from this 
place.” “ You had your labour for 
your pains as good luck would have 
it,” said Genevieve, “ though at one 
time we were all under the same roof: 
but pray, sir, what became of the dumb 
woman who waited on me first r” 
“ She was not dumb, madam,” said the 
man. “ Not dumb !’ said Genevieve, 
“ why she opened her mouth and 
showed me that she had no tongue in 
it.” “ It was a trick, madam,” said 
he, “ she had the string of her tongue 
cut when an infant, and could turn her 
tongue back into her throat; she could 
talk as well as I can : she was dis- 
patched for speaking to her master on 
your behalf, my master and she came 
to a quarrel upon it, and he knocked 
'her brains out with a poker, madam.” 
** Good heavens !” said Genevieve, 

“ into 
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“ into the liands of what a merciless 
gang had I fallen ! Well, but there 
was another that waited on me, what 
became of him ? were his brains knock- 
ed out too ?” “ You had nearly done 

that for him yourself, madam ; he 
came bleeding from your apartments 
one day, and said that you had knock- 
ed him down and fractured his scull, 
he would come no more into your 
rooms.” “ He deserved what he got,” 
said Genevieve ; “ but, pray what 
struck you all dumb? Why was I not 
to be spoken to by any of ye ?” “ It 

was my master’s orders that none 
should speak to you, that when he 
came to speak it might have the greater 
effect, and add to the horror of your 
situation.” “ By your manner of 
speaking,” quoth Old Crab, “ you were 
not bred a servant, though you have 
now got a livery on your back ; — 
whence are you, and who ? You are 
no Englishman by your tongue : give' 
some account of yourself, and how and 

where 
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where you and Frederick came to 
meet.” “I have no objection -to tell 
my story,” said the man, “ if you have 
time and patience to hear it.” “ Tell 
it,” said Old Crab. 

The History of John Colbourne. 

“ I WAS born a gentleman. — (Old Co- 
mical at these words brought him a 
chair and looked at Mr. Decastro, who 
bade the man sit down.) — I am an Ita- 
lian by birth, the son of a man of great 
opulence in Florence, whose name is 
Palestrozzi: I was bred to the church 
and had great expectations in it, but 
I studied divinity until I became an 
atheist; I therefore told my father 
that I could not answer it to my ho- 
nour to go into the church, as I be- 
lieved it to be a house without a mas- 
ter. My father started from me with 
horror at this my declaration, when I 
told him his feelings did him credit, 
but were ill employed on the present 

occasion. 
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occasion. Divines of great learning 
and abilities were brought to argue 
with me, and no pains were spared by 
my father to bring me to my senses, 
as they were pleased to express them- 
selves. I told them they had best find 
their way to their own first, and then 
they might come with a better grace 
to bring me to mine : I came to a 
quarrel with two of them, whom I took 
the liberty to kick out of my apart- 
ments one after the other. My con- 
duct soon brought my father to talk 
to me in a very serious manner, he 
told me that my mother was breaking 
her heart on my account, and begged 
of me in the most earnest way to re- 
linquish my obstinacy, as he was pleas- 
ed to call it, and embrace my profes- 
sion and its truths. 1 flew in a rage, 
and cursed the profession for a cheat, 
and the clergy for a knot of rogues 
and impostors, told my father he was 
an old dotard to his face, and that my 
mother might break her heart and be 

hanged 
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hanged for any thing I cared, for I 
would be made a rascal of by nobody, 
for that was the right name of a cler- 
gyman. My father answered me with 
great spirit, when I gave him as good 
as he brought, and he went away. A 
very grave ecclesiastic, a relation of 
mine, seventy years of age, came to me 
soon after my father left me, and, 
seating himself on a sofa near me, put 
his hand on my shoulder, and said, 
‘ Young man, your friends and rela- 
tions have all met upon your conduct, 
and have deputed me to come and try 
what can he done with you in regard 
to the profession M'hich is now offered 
to your choice.’ I broke in upon him 
immediately with ail the abuse I could 
heap upon the clergy, and called them 
every opprobrious name I could think 
of, and spared not for blasphemies, as 
he called them, upon religion itself. 
Upon which the old gentleman said, 
’and with some truth, that abuse was 
not argument, that to call religion a 
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cheat, and the clergy a set of impos- 
tors, without being able to prove either 
the one or the other, was to bring 
abundance of disgrace upon myself 
indeed, but no injury to them, as long 
as I could not make the thing out to 
be true : as for abuse nothing became a 
gentleman less, or disgraced him more, 
and the rather when gentlemen too 
were the objects of it : in regard to 
religion and its truths, it was not like 
that I should have it in my power to 
bring it or its professors into contempt 
with the world that had stood their 
ground against far more powerful as- 
saults, and came off with victory too ; 
it was as good as to attack a promon- 
tory with a water-squirt, that had stood 
from age to age unmoved by all the 
fury of a thundering sea. I think I 
shall never forget the old man’s com- 
parison which nettled me to the quick. 
He added, that, in regard to my pro- 
fession, I might do as I pleased, but 
that my family had come to one de- 
termination, 
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tertnination, which was, to owu no re- 
lationship to an atheist : hitherto my 
father had bred me well, allowed me 
a noble income, and put me- upon a 
foot with the sons of the greatest men 
in Florence. I confessed this to be 
true, and expressed my gratitude for 
my noble breeding. The old man 
went on to say that I must now expect 
to fare worse, for that my father had 
declared, and bade him tell me as 
much, that I might look to myself for 
the future unless I chose to obey his 
orders, and do as it became the son of 
so distinguished a father. Upon which 
I made no answer, but took tire feeble 
old man in my arms, and, putting him 
gently down outside the door, locked 
it in his face. The whole of my al- 
lowance was instantly withdrawn, and 
I was left with a few pieces only in 
my escritoir. I paid my addresses at 
that time to a young lady in Florence 
of good fortune and noble family, for 
whom, and for her money, I had a very 

great 
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great esteem, her name was Maiia 
Masovelli, whose lo\’e for me was much 
more <iisinterested than mine for her. 
— I waited upon her one evening and 
was received in a very different man- 
ner from that to which I had been 
used, I was let in at a private door, 
and, instead of being conducted into 
the house, for my proposals had been 
approved of by the family, I was 
shown by an old womaji into a little 
summer-house in the garden, where I 
found my Maria in tears : she shook 
hands with me in silence, if sobbing 
can be called silence, and when she 
bad recovered her voice, she said, we 
must meet no more, and added, that I 
must not be surprised that an atheist 
should be forbidden the house of a 
clergyman, for such unluckily her fa- 
ther happened to be. Here I received 
a wound in a tender part, for I loved 
Maria with a very different kind of 
love from any which I ever since felt 
for any other woman. I now pro- 
duced 
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^ced the best argutnents I clKitd 
find in my defence, bht she put i¥ie 
down, I confess, much sootief thanl 
expected, and in a manner whk:h I as 
little expected as I was prepared fbr. 
Matters had gone so far between ^us 
that we had long since confessed our 
mutual attachment, which she pow re- 
peated on her part with many tears, and 
said, that she would consent, for I ve- 
hemently pressed her to do it, she would 
consent to leave her father’s house and 
fly with me if I were not an atheist 
‘ On an atheist,’ she said, ‘ a woman 
had no tie, no pledge whatever of any 
the least security, both the head and 
heart of such a man must be. bad, and 
she was now come to resolution to 
renounce me for ever if it cost her, as 
she thought it would < do, her life.’ 
Upon which she arose with more dig- 
nity than I ever saw in any woman, 
until I bad the honour to see you, 
madam,” bowing to Genevieve, “ and 
would have left me, but I caught her 

in 
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in my arms and told her that I was de- 
termined not to part with her, and, 
drawing my sword, I held its point to 
her bosom and said, that if she did 
not follow me that moment I would 
leave her a corpse upon the spot : upon 
this she uttered a shriek and fainted 
away at my feet. She had been en- 
gaged to some company that evening, 
was very richly dressed, and wore dia- 
monds about her of very great value ; 
I had an eye to them for some reasons 
which will soon appear ; I took her in 
my arms and bore her to my carriage, 
which waited at the garden door, and, 
before she was well recovered, got her 
to a private house which I heUl under 
myorders in the neighbourhood. I now 
offered her marriage, which she refused 
with the greatest abhorrence, and did 
not scruple to tell me to my face, 
although she was wholly in my power, 
that she would die twenty deaths 
sooner than unite herself to an atheist. 
.\fter two hours spent in vain promises 
VOL. IV. u and 
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and entreaties eciually vain, I came to 
threats, but, if any thing, with worse 
success ; vexed at this, and inflamed by 
her beauty, which was not a little en- 
hanced by her perturbation, I tied my, 
ueekcloth over her mouth, and com- 
mitted a dreadful act of violence— the 
moment she could disengage herself 
from me she ran to my sword, which I 
had put upon a table, and plunged it 
with so much force into her bosom 
that it came quite through her body, 
and she fell dead upon the floor. The 
first thing I did was to rob her person 
of her diamonds and every thing else 
of any value about it, and make the 
best of my way out of Florence, which 
I expected would soon be on fire with 
the news of this night's exploits. I 
sold the diamonds and some valuable 
trinkets, which I found on the person 
of Maria, for a sum of money far ex- 
ceeding my utmost expectations, and, 
putting on a disguise, passed myself 
for an English gentleman, and called 

myself 
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myself John Colbouriie. My inten- 
tion was to get into France ; on my 
way I fell into a gang of thieves that 
lived by robberies and plunder ; they 
matriculated me into their society, I 
resigned up all I was worth into the 
common treasury, and became one of 
the most desperate of the crew : they 
found me to be a fellow of courage and 
a man of honour : in a little time by 
one or two very daring exploits I grew 
into very great repute amongst them, 
and added a great deal to their stock : 
one night I got a wound in making 
an attack on some gentlemen, and, 
though 1 succeeded in bringing off 
my booty, which was immense, I fell 
extremely ill with my wound, for I 
had received a brace of balls in my 
left shoulder, and, though put into the 
hands of a very skilful surgeon, I was 
like to die. As soon as the surgeon 
gave me over, the captain of our gang 
came to take his leave of me, and 
express his gratitude for the very great 
Q Si additions 
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additions I had made to their treasury 
by my individual gallantry, and asked 
me, that no attention on his part should 
be wanted, if I would see a priest to 
prepare me for my end ? I shook the 
captain by the hand and thanked him 
kindly, but said I had no need of a 
priest for I was an atheist. ‘ An 
atheist !’ exclaimed he, ‘an atheist!’ — 
I re-ailirmed it. ‘ If 1 had known that 
before,’ said he, ‘ if you were known 
to be as brave a fellow as ever bore 
arms, we would have seen you damned 
before we had made you one of us;’ 
saying which he left me to die. My 
fever, however, took a turn, and I got 
well again, and, though 1 had every 
attention paid me during my illness, 
the captain never once came to inquire 
after me. As soon as I was perfectly 
recovered, I received the following note 
from him which was signed by the 
hands of the whole crew. 


To 
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‘ To John Colbourne. 

‘ Sir, 

\Vk, the undersigned, are come to a 
resolution to expel you from our so- 
ciety, and we hereby give you notice 
that you arc expelled accordingly : 
the sum which you paid into our com- 
mon stock, on being enrolled on our 
books, shall be honourably refunded 
to you, and as much again be added 
to it as a reward for the signal services 
which you have done us at the hazard of 
your life ; we are outlaws and banditti, 
it is true, and live at war with society, 
but we arc not as yet come to such 
pass as to tolerate an atheist in our 
crew ; we have reasons for what we do, 
and live in hopes to be forgiven at last: 
we have all of us been ill used by the 
society with which we are at war, and 
look upon ourselves to be the instru- 
ments of vengeance in the hand of 
lieaven for its sins and its injustice, and 
Q 3 conceive 
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conceive ourselves to have as good 
conscience as nation that wages war 
against nation, and plunder one an- 
other, calling their robberies by the fine 
names of prizes and reprisals. But 
what hold can we have upon an atheist? 
the oath which you swore upon your 
admittance into our troop is not worth 
one straw ; for how can you regard 
what you swore? what can bind you 
who have no reward to look to, no pe- 
nalties to fear? An atheist is a man 
without any courage; he is not brave, 
but mad. A man that is an atheist 
can have no conscience, and a man 
without a conscience can have no ho- 
nour. We are all afraid of you to 
a man ; you may swear fidelity to us 
and our little army to-day, and betray 
us all to-morrow ! — If you arc not 
gone from amongst us this night be- 
fore the sun sets, we will fall upon you 
and murder you, and throw your body 
into the next ditch.’ — To this paper 
thirty names were si^bscribed, of which 

number 
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number our gang consisted without 
me : I soon found it high time to be 
gone, so I took what tlie captain so 
handsomely offered me, and an ex- 
cellent horse which he M as pleased to 
call his own present, and away I rode 
after being hissed out of their cavern, 
which, it seems, was the most ignomi- 
nious mode of expulsion amongst them. 
I certainly Avas very rich in what I had 
received, but not content with that I 
contrived to rob the robbers of a 
large golden cup which always stood 
by the captain at dinner, as a badge 
of his magnificence and his courage, 
for it was a prize taken by his own 
hand, when he received a terrible M'ound 
which had like to have cost him his 
life. I expected to be pursued, so made 
the best of my way all that night, bend- 
ing my course northwards, and, after 
visiting several towns, came to INlilan. 
Having plenty of cash in my portman- 
teau I set up for a gentleman, hired a 
servant, and some good apartments, 
Q 4 and 
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and sat down in them to cut out my 
plans, and count my money ; having 
for that purpose locked my door I shot 
out all I had out of four bags upon a 
table, and found I had a sum equal to 
three thousand pounds in English cur- 
rency. Let a man have what he will 
his object usually is to put something 
more to it, which I did by selling my 
gold cup. I lived frugally upon my 
heap of barren metal, well aware that 
every bit I put into my mouth made it 
less. The noble allowance which my 
father made me in Florence brought me 
into some habits of luxury which gave 
me some trouble, and I wanted a great 
many things which others could <lo 
very well without. I had not been 
many days in Milan before I met with 
an adventure which introduced me to 
a young man of great consideration in 
this place. I was taking my walk in 
the town before dinner, when, all on a 
sudden, I heard a horse coming at full 
speed behind me, bringing a lady on 

his 
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sills back, and a bridle in bis mouth, 
without being under the least controul 
from either. The lady held up her 
hands and called aloud for help, and 
her cries had brought a pack of rabble 
after her that made matters worse, and, 
instead of stopping her horse, made 
him go the faster. Seeing what was 
the matter, and having some advantage 
of the horse, b}' being before him, I 
threw off my great coat, that I might 
have no impediment, and making a 
plunge at the head of the animal I had 
the good fortune to get hold of his 
bridle ; the horse, however, had no 
mind to be stopped, though I hung 
with all my weight at his head, but 
galloped on, at a furious rate, and 
took me along with him for a hundred 
paces : such was the power of the 
creature that, by tossing his head, rear- 
ing, and dashing, he several times took 
me quite off the ground : I stuck to 
him, how'ever, notwithstanding I had' 
got some severe blows on the legs, and 
a 5 the 
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the horse, after a little time, beginomg 
to find that he had got more about 
him, than he could very well run away 
with, slackened his pace, by degrees, 
until lie was fain to stand still and get 
breath. I now quitted the bridle and 
took the lady in my arms, in order topull 
her off the saddle, which I did by main 
force, for she was fastened to it, the horse 
at the moment giviuga plunge and burst- 
ing a strap which held her in it. The 
shock brought us both to the ground 
together; she, however, got no hurt, for 
she fell upon me ; but my head, for I 
fell backwards, coming with great force 
upon the pavement, I received a blow 
M'hich stunned me for some time. 
When I came to my senses I found my- 
self placed on a sofa in a magnificent 
apartment, and a surgeon standing by 
me with a lancet in his hand, making 
due preparations for bleeding me. Du- 
ring the operation, a gentleman, about 
fifty years of age, came into the room, 
and, telling me that he was the father 

of 
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T9t’ the lady, made me an abundance of 
fine speeches and thanks, closing all 
with saying, that I was an instrument 
in the hand of Providence to save his 
daughter’s life. I told him that he was 
quite mistaken, that there was no such 
thing as Providence, and if there was 
any merit it was all my own. He 
stared at me as if to look whether I 
M’ere made all over like a man, and lie 
could not have put on an air of greater 
astonishment if he had found the tail 
of a fish under my coat. It was not a 
time, he said, to dispute any point with 
a man who had saved the life of his 
only child, and his own too, for he 
never could have survived lier loss ; 
hut he was so much amazed at my as- 
sertion tliat he begged to know from 
what part of the world such a man 
could come who denied the being of a 
Providence ? I told him that I was an 
Englishman, and was come to make 
the tour of Italy. He was unwilling, 
by any manner of means, to offend me, 
Q 6 he 
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he said, but he had always esteemed the. 
English to be a very wise and sensible 
people : lie left the room with an ex- 
pression of horror in his countenance 
which it is quite impossible for me to 
describe. The surgeon had taken a 
bason of blood from me, which gave 
me great relief, and, having bathed the 
bruises on my legs, was preparing to 
leave the room, when I begged to know 
his fee ; he gave me a look of indigna- 
tion, and said he would not take any 
money from a man of my princi|)les if 
he wanted a dinner, and left the room 
as if there was a contagion in it. Two 
servants presently came in and brought 
me some cold meats and several sorts 
of wines, regarding me with a cautious 
eye, and putting things towards me at 
arm’s length. 1 began to think that 1 
was in the house of some ecclesiastic, 
and I was not mistaken. The young 
lady, whose life I had probably saved, 

■ now came in very elegantly dressed, 
and some grave person, who looked 

like 
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•'like her mother, with her. She ex- 
cused her delay to thank me for what 
I had done for her, by saying that her 
father, wlio was a clergyman, kept her 
in a thanksgiving for the mercies which 
had been vouchsafed her, conceived, 
however, there needed but little apology 
if she had staid to thank heaven first 
before she came to thank me. ‘ Ma- 
dam,’ said I, ‘ 1 am sure your meaning 
must have been very good in what you 
have done ; it is an injustice to me, 
however, to thank any but myself for 
what you are pleased to call mercies : 
If I had not seized your horse by tlie 
bridle, at the hazard of my life, he 
would have run on, for any thing hea- 
ven had cared about the matter, until 
he had thrown you, and, perhaps, 
broken your neck. If you were under 
the protection of what you call hea- 
ven, why did not heaven step in be- 
fore me, and stop your horse?’ ‘Sir,’ 
said she, holding up her hand to inter- 
rupt me, for she shewed every mark of 

horror 
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horror at what I was saying, ‘ I had as 
lief my horse had run on as be stopped 
by a man of such shocking principles 
as your’s, and given an opportunity 
to bring in his interference to save my 
life by way of proof that I was so to- 
tally abandoned by Providence.’ ‘ Ma- 
dam,’ said I, ‘ you had better leave Pro- 
vidence to fight its own battles than in- 
jure its cause by a weak defence; if 
you take me to have been an instru- 
ment in the hands of what you call 
Providence to save your life, I must 
beg leave to set you right in that par- 
ticular, by assuring you that Providence 
never called out to me to run to your 
assistance, or had I any other call what- 
ever except compassion for your dan- 
ger, which would bring me again to 
risk as much to save any other lady’s 
life.’ The grave old woman who came 
with her said nothing, but raised her 
hands and her eyes several times while 
I was talking. The other changed the 
subject, inquired very kindly how I 

did. 
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did, and hoped I had taken no serious 
hurt: she then made me a curtsey, 
and, begging I would take some of 
the refreshments which had been set 
before me, left the room. I drank a 
glass of wine, and soon after went 
away. On going out of the house a 
young man of good appearance fol- 
lowed me at a little distance till I came 
to my lodgings, when I saw him take 
his pocket-book as if to make a me- 
morandum of the street and retire. 
The nc.\t day, being rainy, I kept close 
at home, and, pacing about my room, 

I fell into a train of thoughts which 
perplexed me not a little : I could not 
find any reason which at all satisfied 
me why I should feel so much pleasure 
in doing a good thing, and pain at 
doing an evil one. If good and evil 
are indifferent, said I, why should one 
cause one sort of sensation, and one ano- 
ther ? The saving the life of this young 
lady gives me exquisite pleasure every ' 
time 1 reflect upon it ; but every time 

1 think 
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I think on my barbarous usage of poor 
Maria, I feel as if a viper bit my heart! 
I seem to have something like a court 
of justice in my inside, and a judge 
always sitting in it, who never fails to 
reward me with pleasure when I do a 
good thing, and punish me with pain 
when I do an evil one. ‘ How can 
this be ?’ said 1 ; ‘ am I not my own 
master? and cannot I feel as I please? 
what is it that makes me feel pain thus 
after having done any thing whether I 
will or not ? and then again feel pleasure, 
just as if I was under some controul ? 
as if dependant on some power for niy 
pleasure, which deals it out when he 
pleases, an<l as much as he pleases ; 
and does the like in giving me pain 
when he secs fit ? I feel as if I was at 
school, whipt when I am naughty, and 
rewarded when I am good— and hoAV 
can this be when I 'am sure good and 
evil are inditferent ? and conscience 
nothing in a man of sense ?’ While I 
was in this current and flux of thought, 

one 
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one knocked at the door, and iny ser- 
vant came in and said a stranger Avislicd 
to be admitted. I was in an agitation 
and scarce knew what to give order 
for ; who this stranger might be, and 
what he wanted, I conld not guess. 
The things which I had done both in 
Florence and after I had left it, rushed 
into my mind like terrible apparitions; 
I might be followed, detected, surprised, 
taken prisoner ; I liad done enough to 
expect all this. — ‘The gentleman staiuls 
in the rain,’ said the servant. ‘ Well,’ 
said I — ‘ stands in the rain — how many 
stand in the rain ?’ ‘ Only one, sir, a 

very young gentleman — 1 have often 
seen him — his name isRaphini.’ ‘ Show 
him in,’ said I. — The moment I saw 
him, I recollected him to be the young 
man who followed me the day before : 

I showed him to a sofa, and begged to 
know his business with me. ‘ My bu- 
.siness/ said he, ‘ is of a very pleasing- 
kind ; I am come to thank you for 
saving the life of a young lady for. 

whoru 
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whdrn I entertain a most passionate 
regard ; I walked after you to your 
lodgings yesterday, but had only time 
to take a note of your place of resi- 
dence, and am now come to have the 
lionour of shaking hands with a man 
to whom I am like to owe all my fu- 
ture happiness/ Upon which he took 
one of my hands between both of his, 
and actually shed tears upon it ; I ne- 
ver saw a man so much aflFccted in my 
life. As soon as he grew a little com- 
posed, he talked very pleasantly upon 
a variety of subjects, and seemed to be 
a man of the superior rank of breeding 
and of intellect. He arose, and, after 
inviting me to dine with him, looked 
like one recollecting something. — ‘ O, 
but,’ said he, ' I have not told you the 
news : a large party of horsemen'came 
to Milan yesterday, who had travelled 
from Florence in pursuit of a murderer, 
of whom they got intelligence in this 
place : the story which they tell is, 
that the son of a man of high rank 


in 
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HI that city, named Palestrozzi, had 
first become an atheist, and after hav- 
ing given his friends much vexation, 
had ravished, robbed and murdered a 
young lady to whom he paid his ad- 
dresses, and to whom, but for these 
his shocking principles, he would have 
been married. She was the daughter of 
a man of consequence, and her name’ — 

' was Maria De Reik,’ said I ; ‘ a twin 
brother of mine committed the mur- 
der, and we are so much alike in our 
persons that I am not at all surprised 
if I have been mistaken for him and 
followed to this place.’ I said this 
with a better command of myself than 
I could have expected, for I felt very 
much agitated. The young man ex- 
pressed some astonishment at this, 
and said that he had a very great de- 
sire to hear me farther upon this sub- 
ject at dinner time, when he should 
expect to see me ; but was going that , 
moment to pay a visit to his dear An- 
tonmnetta. He then left me ; and- 


giving 
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giving my servant orders to admit 
nobody else, as I wished to take some 
sleep, I fell to think what had best be 
done. After turning the thing a good 
deal in my thoughts, I came to a deter- 
mination to stay in the place where I 
was at present, and made a memoran- 
dum in my pocket-book what lies I 
had told, that I might not forget any, 
and contradict myself : this I have 
found to be a very good rule for a liar 
to go by ; it has been of great use to 
me, and I would recommend it to 
others. I now dressed myself, and 
went to dine Avith my friend Raphini ; 
the entertainment was very sumptuous, 
and about twenty young men of the 
best fashion in the place were there; it 
was a gentlemen’s party only, A great 
deal of wine, which was of many sorts 
and very exquisite, was drank at din- 
ner time, which, instead of extinguish- 
ing thirst, poured oil on its fire; in 
line, many fell asleep and more drunk 
under the table. Sitting at some dis- 
tance 
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tance from the master of the house, I 
contrived to escape the wine, and to 
pick the pockets of every gentleman in 
the room except those of my young 
friend, who, though he had fallen 
asleep in his chair, had not fallen out 
of it, so I thought it best not to med- 
dle with him. Having thus filled my 
stomach and my pockets, I departed. 
Coming to my lodgings, I unloaded 
iny pockets of all that was my own as 
w'ell as other people’s, and, returning 
to the company, I fell asleep amongst 
the rest. Raphini was the first that 
awoke, and finding me to be the only 
man, besides himself, who had been 
able to sit in his chair, he touched me 
on the shoulder and begged me to get 
up and help look to the company, 
some of them having fallen across the 
table, and many more rolled down 
under it. The first thing we did was 
to give ease to their throats by untying 
all their neckcloths; when, stooping* 
for this purpose with a candle in my. 

hand. 
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hand, Raphini discovered my pockets- 
to be turned inside out, I pretended 
to be greatly surprised at it, and said I 
had been robbed of every tiling which 
I brought with me, even of my pocket- 
handkerchief : the pockets of the rest 
not being turned inside out as mine, 
were, passed unnoticed at that time. — 
Servants were now called, and every 
man sent to his own house. Rapliini 
called on me the next day, and afttr 
having asked me what I had lost, said 
I liad but neighbour’s fare, for every 
man, himself excepted and n hy ex- 
cepted he could not divine, had their 
pockets picked as well as myself. I 
told him, that, amongst other things, 

I had lost a snuff- bo.x set with dia- 
monds, worth, in Knglish, at least a 
thousand guineas. This exploit made 
a fine talk in Milan ; and Raphini 
turned all his servants neck and heels 
out of his house. Within a few days 
he called upon me again, and brought 
a snuff-box with him of great value, 

and 
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and begged my acceptance of it, to 
make amends for the one whicli, he 
said, I had lost at liis lionsc ; hut he 
could by no means prevail on me to 
accept of it upon those grounds. 1 low- 
ever the generous Uaphini m ould not 
let me off so, for he changed his plea, 
and begged me most earnestly to ac- 
cept of it as a token of his gratitude 
for saving his Antonionetta. I refused 
again, and said, his friendship was 
worth a thousand such boxes how 
valuable soever they might be, with 
which and the thanks of the lady and 
her I’ainily I was more than suriicicntly 
rewardetl. ‘ That friendship then,’ said 
he, ‘ I present you in this box, which 
you must needs rel'use if yon refuse the 
box.’ I made a bow in silence, and 
took the box ; my acceptance of it 
gave him a great deal of pleasure. As 
soon as he "was gone I was assaulted 
with such an host of armed thoughts 
that pierccrl me as it were with spears 
and arrows, and lilled my heart with 


mex 
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inexpressible anguish. ‘What the devil 
can be the reason of this,’ said I ; ‘ were 
I known to be the robber, and like 
to be hanged for what I have done, 
there were reason enough then to 
be uneasy; but I am not only not 
known, but not so much as in the 
least degree suspected : then, being in 
perfect safety, why am I vexed and 
punished Avith these executioners of 
the soul ? I am new in my business, 
that must be the reason of it — have as 
yet some of those foolish prejudices 
hanging in my mind, of sin, of con- 
science, and a fear of after-reckonings, 
for which I may thank my father and 
mother, I had best go and get abso- 
lution !— no— not so bad as that neither, 
no priest shall eA'er be said to pick my 
pocket, I am a novice in these things, 
that is the matter, custom will make 
all easy, and 1 will not spare now my 
hand is in.’ I had not been in this 
place above a month before I had se- 
conded this my resolution Avith dreadful 

crimes. 



crimes, and two, if not three, murdei s, 
and had the address to escape being 
found in any: nay, I committed two 
murders, and so contrived the thing as 
to stand upon a better foot with the 
relations of those whom I liad dis- 
patched after the murders were com- 
mitted than before, l)\it it will make 
my story too long to come to par- 
ticulars. Now instead of disarming 
the terrible executioner within, every 
CMlmc I conunitted tied new laslies into 
the scourge of conscience; a power 
whicli I set down for omnipotent, for 
do w hat I would I could not subdue 
it. Sometimes I fancied that I wshoiild 
sutfer less if T gave myself up to jus- 
tice; one thing, however, I always 
held in reserve, and which I was sure 
w ould salve all sores, and that was, if 
all should fail to appease and dist rni 
.the Fury within me, that scourged 
me night and day without mercy or 
leinorse, self-destruction, which was 
always a\ ithin my power : and when 
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1 grew past relish for what some are 
pleased to call sin, or disabled from 
committing it, I would die by my own 
hand, and put au end to every agony 
at one blow. I had now paid sonic 
attention to a married woman in Milan, 
which by some means got into h(jr 
husband’s ears, when I was set upon 
by bullies in the street one night, and 
had certainly been murdered, if my 
young friend llaphini had not fought 
like a tlragon on my side anti saved 
my life by laying two of the vill.iins 
dead at his foot : I was seized by a 
very powerful man who held me in 
his arms like a vice while another ran 
me twice through the body : llaphini, 
who deserved a better friend, for I 
slew his brother one night in the street 
to get a woman Avhom he protected 
out of his hands, which however, that 
is the author of the murder, never 
came to llaphini’s knowledge, Raphini, 
carried me in his arms into his own 
house, repcatcil his gratitude for the 

services 
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services I had done his. Autonionetta, 
put me into the hands of his own 
surgeon, a most skilful man, and 
took every care of me until I was 
able to get abroad again, when I 
took • an affectionate leave of him 

and his Antonionetta, whom he had 

just married, and went into France. 

I never believed in hell until I had 
kindled an etci nal (ire in my own bosom ; 
I needed no other, for I ha<l a hell 
of my own, and, that I might never 
want torment, 1 always carried it 
about with me, and should have de- 
stroyed myself one night to make my 
escape from it if my j)istol had not 
missed lire.” “It were odds but you 
got into a worse, ” ipioth Old Crab. 
■' Be that as it might,” continued he, 
“ I had come to such an CKtremity 
that I was ready to risk any change 
rather than bear the agonies which 1 
lelt, agonies which I could not at all 
account for : I threw the pistol upon 
the ground and called myself a thou- 
^ sand 
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sand fools for what 1 had attempted ; 
I am my own master, said I, to whom 
am I accountable for what I do but to 
myself? what lord, what master is 
this, that lives within me that chides 
and rebukes, nay punishes me too, if 
I do any thing which he is not pleased 
to approve of? what should I caie for 
any law who do not believe in any of 
its penalties ? I must be a fool or a 
madman to vex myself with idle recol- 
lections — hut why should an action 
which the world calls an evil one, 
wound me thus, like the Parthian, 
after it is past ? what is it that makes 
my memory a nest of liornets? How 
comes it about that I am thus stung 
within ? what is it within me that is 
not under my controid? not subject, 
but rebellious to my will? lor I wouhl 
not be miserable if I could be what I 
would be : what is it that divides me 
thus against myself? who dares hold 
this sword of justice in my bosom, in- 
llicts these dreadful wounds, when f 

do 
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ilo to another what I would not have 
done to myself? I believe in no su- 
perior power, thcrcfor<' can fear none'; 
Heaven to me is hut an unbounded 
uninhabited space, my fancy i)uts no 
terrible tenant in it, and calls it lord, 
supreme, almighty and I know not 
what; these dreams, if dreams they 
be, wliich much I doubt, I leave 
to others, and yet feel that scourge 
which pious fools award the damned 
in hell. These rellections followed 
the attempt wliich I made on my own 
life, when wearied witli inexju’essible 
storms and agonies of the mind, I 
threw myself upon my bed, and looked 
for sfime ease in sleep, but in vain : 
The Fury followcil me up still with her 
damnable whip, and with the help of 
inj' imagination made sleep, a hea\ en 
toothers, hell to me. ’ “ I had a taste 

of that old devil's whiji,” (pioth Old 
Comical, “ once upon a lime, but I 
found out a way to put the old gii l. 
into good humour, and, though shi;' 

R 3 givcf' 
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gives me a touch now anti then, \ve 
arc very good friends in the main.” 
“By what means, sir?” said the man. 
“Why, I turned Christian and paiish 
clerk,” quoth Old Comical, “ by this 
good gentleman’s advice that .sits next 
me, (meaning Old Crab,) grew to be 
honest and just in all my dealings, 
went to church, said my })rayers, and 
it made a new man of me ; I slept 
souiul, ate and drank heartily, grew 
as merry as a 'cricket and as fat as a 
porker. Come, said I, to my con- 
science, I am sorry for what I have 
tlone and have made all men amends, 
so let us have no more cuffing and 
kicking, old one : since which time I 
and the old cream of tartar have rubbed 
on ])rctty fairly on the average — she 
still spits in my face at times, but we 
never come to such a quarrel as to part 
snuff-boxes : one day, it is true, I got 
to the cock and drew a pint of my 
master’s strong beer over and above 
my allowance, when the old toad 

wbipt 
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whipt up her fool, gave me a kick in 
the breech, and bade me go and be 
damned ! — what a devil of a powder 
here is about a pint of sixpenny, quoth 
r' — Hold your tongue, John,’' quotli 
Old Crab, “ let us hear this fellow out/’ 
‘‘ From Italy I went into France,” con- 
tinued the man, and soon found my 
way to Paris, where 1 found means to 
drown reflection for a time in tlie 
gaieties and tlebancheries ol’ tlie place, 
for I had plenty of money left and 
stuck at nothing to gratify every 
appetite that called upon me : here, 
after a run of excesses, I fell sick, 
grew daily worse and worse, and when 
my physicians, for I thought I sJiould 
be safer In the hands of three than one, 
told me that it was their duty to warn 
me of my danger, they almost fright- 
ened me to death, I lay on my bed and 
pondered upon death, what it could be, 
and what would become of me? If 
said I, I am to be called to some bar 
give an account of my deeds on 
earth, and if those things called the 
u 4 Conil 
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( xjininandments are the laws of some 
supreme judge, my head is devoted 
who have broken them all ! — My mhuV 
like a thing that is sore all over, could 
touch on nothing but what gave it 
])aiu ! my fires within, as if aided by 
those without, for I lay in a burning 
fever, flanu'd fieiecr now, and the 
thoughts ol' what 1 had done, shot, 
like red-hot arrows, through my soul, 
gi\ ing me as it were a double pain by 
lancing and burning at once. Hell, 
said 1, if true, must be ease to this! — 
anti in my frenzy I prayetl heartily to 
the devil to come and take me into 
hell for a refuge ! when I was in health 
and could take what pleasure pleased 
me best, I had brought myself to 
believe that there were no God ; but 
now I was sick, and like to die, I 
grew terribly afraid that there was 
one : fear is a very troublesome thing, 
and I felt at this moment tlie full 
cflects of it, and I had no way t(i get 
rid ol’ it hut to cling fast to m\ atheism' ; 

for 
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for an avenger of crimes was of all 
things the most horrible to my soul. 
Matters were in au even scale with me 
for a week, and I Imng trembling on 
a balance between two worlds, there 
was not a grain of sand to chuse either 
way, when a friend of mine sent me 
a new })l\ysician who undertook to 
cure me, and whctlier lie had any hand 
in my cure, or not, I will not say, but 
1 certainly got well under his eare. 
There lived a grave gentleman Jit this 
time in Paris, au ecelehiastie, whose 
house 1 visited for no other reason 
tlian beeause he had a \ery pretty 
wife, against whom I had an ill de- 
sign ; for I had taken it into my head 
that he had more beauty in his house 
than eanie to his sliare, if he kejit it 
all to himself: the first tiling I did 
as soon as I was allowed to go out 
was to pay this man a visit not to see 
him, hut Jiis wife : calling at his liouse ^ 
1 found liim sick in berl and uiveii/ 
bver by his physicians : boding ]\^^ \vir4" 
H 5 \fi 
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to be in the room with him, which, 
indeed, she never left, for she was one 
of the best of wives, I expressed a 
greater desire to see my friend and 
take my leave of him, for if I were not 
admittetl into the sick man’s chamber, 
I found I could not expect to get a 
sight of his lady : and it was with 
great difficulty that I got admittance 
at last: but he said that he thought 
that he might be of some use to me in 
his present situation, knowing me to 
be a man of what he called loose j)i in- 
ciples, and he sent for me to his bed- 
side, where I found his wife praying 
by his pillow : I kept my eyes fixed 
upon her until she arose, for she had 
been kneeling down, and as soon as her 
prayer was ended, I came to the sick 
man’s bed, and, shaking him by the 
hand, asked him how he did ? He said, 
with a calm smile, ‘ that he had but a 
very short time to live ; his physicians 
had done their last duty, which was to 
bid him prepare for death, and he was 

prepared 
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prepared accordingly ; lor he told them 
that a matter of such weight had not 
been put olF till sickness came, for he 
never was better prej)ared to die than 
when in the best health : things were 
uncertain here, and life, amongst others, 
as unceitain as any of them all, and it 
were madness in any, who could not 
so much as reckon one day upon it, not 
to be fully prepared to go out of the 
world.’ His wife, at whom I cast an 
eye as often as I could, stood weeping 
at the bed’s foot, with her eyes stead- 
fastly fixed upon her husband’s face, 
as if she woidd look her most while 
she could sec him. — ‘ My dearest Anna,’ 
said he, ‘ I should take these tears more 
kindly if they did you no injury, but 
you know that they must give me pain, 
and what gives me pain, I am sure, 
must injure you. — Cease, then, to vex 
thy gentle bosom, Anna; He, in whose 
service I have spt^nt my life, will be 
gooil to me, will take care of me, will 
make me happy : let that be thy com/ 
B 0 forft 
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fort during our short absence from each 
other ; it will be but a short one, my 
Anna : trust to our kind heavenly fa- 
ther in this matter, thou hast ever been 
too good to be forsaken by him. If 
he sliould please to take me into hea- 
ven come, my Anna, when his will 
shall be, and lill the measure of my 
happiness; for, till thy coming, some- 
thing will be wanted to make it fui!. — 
Hut I feel that I must soon resign thee 
to his care on earth — Oh, whatj)leasurc 
will it be if I can hut look at thee; 
sec thee warm in his services wlio hath 
blessed us iu each other liere, and thy 
heart not cease to be grateful to liim, 
even when he has taken me away from 
tlicc. Come here to me, my dearest 
wife, for I feci that I am this moment 
called; give me thine hand. — The only 
thing that gives my soul disquiet, 
dear Anna, is oiir parting ! — All else is 
peace — God bless you!’ Silying which, 

^ and his words arc engraven in mv mc- 
jmoi y, the sick man died as calmly as W 

he 
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i\e fell avsleep. I cannot say that I had 
never Ix^en present at any man s death 
before, because I have murdered several 
with my own hand, but no death ever 
touched my heart like tliis. My late 
dangerous state, and all the liorrors aiul 
agonies that attended it came into my 
mind ; and, 1 confess I was a good deal 
puzzled to make it out how this man 
came by all his serenity, when 1, who 
ex})ectcd to die as much as lie (‘oiild 
do, was tossed and vexed with storms 
and agonies. I low comes this diffe- 
rence between us? said I: this man 
could die more quietly than 1 could go 
to sleep ! W'hy should my lu'art l)c 
torn by furies, and by dragons, at an 
hour like this? Terrified at I scarce 
knew what, and at going I knew not 
Avhere? This man died like a brave 
fellow : if I had. died I should have 
died like a coward: this determined 
me in fav^our of suicide. — It were best, 
not to wait to be frightened in tliijf 
manner — instant death is the best; U 

cuts 
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cuts short all idle fears and fancies. — 
The different habits, constitutions, tem- 
pers and complexions of men must put 
in all this difference ; I am one who 
am not made to die calmly; my foolish 
head runs too much upon rapes and 
murders that I have committed, for 
me to be at all tjuiet at such an hour. 
These thoughts occurred to me when 
this man dropped his head upon his 
wife's bosom, and expired without a sigh 
but for her he loved. She was over- 
whelmed with sorrow ; 1 tried to com- 
fort her, but was not much of a hand 
at it, so I made the best of my way out 
of the room ; and, whether she sus- 
pected my design upon her, I cannot 
say, but 1 could nev’cr get any interview 
with her afterwards. All the good 
which I derived from this scene was a 
firm resolution immediately to blow my 
own brains out if cverl should be taken 
ill again, conceiving the first iloor to be 
the best to get out of a Ixul house. 
The common hangman, however, had^ - 

like 
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like to have saved me the expenses of 
powder and shot, for I very soon after 
had as narrow an escape as ever any 
man had who deserved to be hanged. 
Disappointed in getting possession of 
this lovely woman, who died in convul- 
sionssoon after herhusband, for such was 
the poignancy of her grief at his loss, 
who was young, good, and handsome, 
for good, people called him, for some 
reasons best known to themselves, par- 
son and fool having ever been two 
words to express the same thing with 
me, (some looked at Old Crab here, but 
he took no notice,) disap j)ointed, I say, in 
getting possession of this lady, whose 
grief threw her into tits, and brought 
lier speedy death, I was willing to 
make the best use of my time, and fol- 
io weil a smart woman home from one 
of the theatres that took my fancy 
vastly. She was a little like you, ma- 
dam,” said he to Genevieve, “ though/ 
not by any means so handsome; sli^ 

. entered a passage, I followed her ; we 

came 
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came to a door at which hung two 
lamps, wlien, seeing jne, she asked me 
what I wanted in a private passage? 
I made my apologies and said, I ex- 
pected to find a nearer way to my 
loflgings ; she tohl me there was no 
thoiought'are, and entered at the door 
which a servant instantly closed against 
me, and there I stood for a little time 
like a graven image. I kiuK'ked at 
the door, when the same servant re-ap- 
peared ; I asked l\im if the lady whom 
he had let in belonged to that house? 
He said she was his mistress, and that 
the house were licr's. I asked her 
name? It was P\ rre.ui. I cut away, 
having so well noted the place as not 
to be at any great loss to find it again. 
Making a good many inquiries I con- 
trived to pick up more ])articulars of 
this lady’s matters than I had any reason 
to expect. Thus prei>art‘<l, I called on 
her in a few days, and was admitted hy 
the same servant, who was directed tn 
^ay, that a stranger woidd .speak with 

his 



his mistress upon some important mat- 
ter: I was shown into a liumlsoine 
apartment, where, haviii”- waited some 
time, she came in and another with her, 
who was too much like Iter not to be 
known to be her sister. These two 
sisters joined their purses and lived 
together in a very elegant manner; I 
was asked for my errand, when 1 
.spoke as follows : — ‘ ]\Iadam,’ said I, 
addressing the lady whom I had fol- 
lowed from the theatre, ‘ what I have 
to say must be said to you alone, as it 
concerns you only.’ ‘ You may say 
Avhat you please, sii ,’ said she ; ‘ this 
lady is my sister, and we keep no se- 
crets apart.’ ‘ Matters of love, madam, 
I presume.’ — ‘ No, sir,’ said she, inter- 
rupting me, ‘not even those; I beg you 
will speak on.’ ‘ Then madam,’ said 
I, ‘ I must beg leave to ask a question, 
lest I be misinformed before I proceed 
Do you know such a person as Mi 
Ramondr’ ‘Ido,’ said she, changing; 
her colour ; ‘ w'hat, on earth, have yoi 
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got to say about hinir’ ‘ lie is ready, 
madam, to take you under his pro- 
tection, and to fly with you, if you 
can get to the house of Mrs. Vibaud, 
which, as I am told, is about seven 
miles from Paris.’ ‘ It is impossible,’ 
.said she, ‘ tliat Mr. Ramond can be 
returned ; he cannot, he dare not re- 
turn'.’ — ‘ Nay, madam,’ said I, ‘ it was 
no longer ago than this morning that 
I saw him; and, telling him that I 
knew where you lived by accident, I 
received this message which 1 have 
now delivered, and leave you to make 
what use you please of my services.’ 
Upon which I arose and made my bow, 
as one going ; — ‘ Mr. Ramond,’ added I, 
‘ was pleased to say that he was, for 
some reasons, very glad of a strangei', 
as I am to him, to take this message 
to you — perhaps those reasons are not 
unknown to you ?’ ‘ They are not, 

sir,’ said she, ‘ but stay a little; you 
Jay that Mr. Ramond and you are 
strangers, pray how came this matter 


on 
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»)U toot between you? Where did yoif 
meet? How became you acquainted; 
She was in such a<>itatiou and asked 

o 

so many questions that 1 scarce knew 
how to answer her; fcartul of havini;' 
one put which I might not know what 
to do witl), and willing to get aw'ay as 
soon as possible, I said I met the young 
gentleman accidentally in a mornings 
ride, and dismounting to change the 
position of his saddle, I held his horse, 
that was a little unruly, while he did 
what he wanted, and this casual inter- 
view brought on some talk between 
us ; amongst other things 1 told him 
of my adv'cnture in your passage the 
other evening, when, as you may re- 
collect, I came to your door. ‘ I <lo 
very^ well,’ .said she, — and was going 
on, when I again bowed to the ladies 
—and said I had an engagement—' one 
moment, sir,’ said she, ‘ pray leave 
your address.’— I put a card into her 
hand which had a false one written on’ 
-it, and went away. The particulars of 

this 
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this lady's affairs, which I contrived to 
pick up in Paris, may not he of ini- 
portanco enough to be brought in here 
to compensate for the time the talc 
will take in the telling : suffice it to 
say, I watched Iicr door until I saw 
her set out in her carriage, when I 
rode after her, and found she took the 
road for which I was well prepared : 
having armed myself, I took two men 
armed with me, who rode after me, 
dressed like servsnts: as soon as I was 
got out of Paris I sent them on to an 
appointed place where they should 
have a carriage in reatliness, and lie in 
wait for me, I, in the mean time, fol- 
lowing that of Madam Pyrreau, which, 
for some reason, did not go very fast, 
when it came to the place of my am- 
buscado, my two men ran to the heads 
of the horses, and with their pistols 
kept Madam Pyrreau's servants in 
check, while I robbed the carriaire of 
•their mistress: they were spirited fel- 
lows, however, and chose to conte.^L 

the 
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the point with us, when I shot the 
footman dead upon the spot, and the 
coachman, finding three to one against 
him, leaped upon his box and drove 
away on a full gallop, leaving liis mis- 
tress, who had fainted a\vay, lying on 
a hank by tlie road side. I made all 
the haste I could to put her into my 
carriage which stood at hand, and 
drove away to the house pre])ared for 
my pnrj)oses not a mile from the spot, 
—dogged, as 1 found afterwards, by 
the coachman mounted upon one of 
tlie coach-horses. ^\'hcn Madam Pyr- 
leau c‘amc to her senses, she made all 
the noise and fuss which women usu- 
ally make in these cases ; I ordered 
my two fellows to keep watch at a 
little distance from the hou.se, and 
carried my prize by main force into 
an iqrper room, and locked myself in 
with her. I told her she had best be 
(j'.iict for all cries were ecjually fruit- 
less as all resistance was vain. She 
defended herself, however, against 

every 
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evciy attempt in a very extiaordinaiy 
manner for an hour, by which time I 
had nearly torn all the clothes off her 
back — she now became exhausted and 
could scarce have held out five minutes 
longer, when the room door was forced 
with great violence, and in rushed 
Mr. Ramond himself, and seized me 
with the utmost fury : 1 heard a firing 
of ])istols at that moment, when five 
or six men ran into the room, and I 
was made a prisoner. I should not 
have known Mr. Ramond, had not 
Madam Pyrreau cried out in the voice 
of one frantic with joy, ‘ () my dearest 
Ramond ! save me ! save me !’ I was 
instantly carried out of the house, at 
the door of which I saw one of my fel- 
lows lie dead ; one of the men who had 
me in custody was Madam Pyrreau's 
coachman, who told me, amongst other 
kind things, that he would take care to 
see me hanged for shooting his brother ; 
I was then forced into INfadam Pyrreau’s 
carriage, which took the road to Paris : 

on 
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on the way the carriage was stopped 
by highwaymen, and I, in the scuffle 
between the people Avho held me in 
custody and the robbers, contrived to 
make my escape into a wood : and a 
very narrow escape it was, for two of 
•them ran after me into the thicket, 
but, it being dark, I gave them tlic 
slip, and the hangman too : after mid- 
night I crept into Paris, contrived 
to get to my lodgings, and, packing- 
up my property, paid my landlord, to 
whom 1 made an excuse of a relation 
expecting to <lie, and sat off imme- 
diately to Calais, with an intention to 
sail for England. Your son and I, 
sir,” said he to Mr. Decastro, “ hap- 
pened to be passengers in the same 
boat, and here we first became ac- 
rjuainted with each other. Soon after 
wc were afloat the wind began to grow 
humoursome and capricious, the mas- 
ter whom all boats obey, and was 
whimsical enough to bring us back 

again 
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again to Calais ; here we were forced 
to stay for a week before we could get 
off, during which time your son, sir, 
and I became great friends; something 
more than civilities passed between us, 
he made me a confidant in his afiairs, 
told me why he left England, and that 
he was going to I^ndon to call his 
agent to an account for negligence 
in his remittances ; having very little 
money to carry him there, and find- 
ing, for we Irad mutually trusted one 
another with each other’s affairs, find- 
ing that I had a good sum of ready 
cash, he borrowed the three hundred 
pounds with which his estate now 
stands charged to me : and if he had 
borrowed ten times as much it had 
been all the better for me — we were 
wrecked on the English coast, and I 
saved nothing but my life : he, luckily 
having what he had borrowed of me 
©n his person, came to shore with it 
in his pocket . my loss was very great : 

seeing 
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seeing me in a fit of despair, he gene- 
rously told me that, having taken me 
up a rich man, he would not set me 
down a poor one, and, if I did not feel 
too much indignity^ in the offer, he 
would make me his confidential ser- 
vant : I said if I had known nothing 
of him before that moment I should 
ratMfer chuse to wear his liveiv than 
my own rags, for to rags I must needs 
come, if none would accejit my ser- 
\ iccs : thus I became his servant, and 
we took jilaccs in one of the public 
carriages which brought us to London, 
when I found, to my no little comfort, 
that he was a man of good fortune, 
and liis behaviour to me ever since has 
been that of a person of generosity and 
honour. " At these words the man 
arose, when Old Crab said, “ We have 
not done with you yet, we know little 
of this scoundrel's history since he re- 
turned to England, we would be glad 
to hear all you know of him from that 
-WSj.. IV. s time 
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time to this, leaving out those mat- 
ters only with which my brother and 
I became acquainted.” The man took 
his seat again, and proceeded as follows 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

John Colbourne’i Narrative concluded. 

“■ My master, for so I shall now call 
him, and it is but fit I should, for I 
had now put on his lively, my master 
and I staid some time, it might be two 
months, in London, after he had set- 
tled his matters there, waiting for the 
arrival of two friends from Paris, the 
name of one was Colonel Barret, the 
other Mr. Dogger — they had run into 
some difliculties, it seems, and had no 
easy matter to make their escape out 
of that city. Dogger, heir to a good 
estate, but his father standing in his 
way, he borrowed pretty freely upon 
it when he came to I-ondon ; Barret, a 
gambler of no common skill, fell ,to 
his old trade, and, at one sitting, fleeced 
a young nobleman of twenty thousand 
[loyiids. My master, who had fought 
s 2 a duel 
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a duel with his own brother, upon 
whidi account he had left England, 
grew^ very uneasy in London, and told 
liis friends that unless he coidd find a 
place where he could live more at his 
case he v/ould return to Paris : all his 
relations, he Said, were become bitter 
enemies, and would be glad to hang 
liim if they could catch him, and his 
uncle, whom he called Old Crab, had 
hunted him like an old blood-hound.” 
“ ttam the man,” quoth Old Crab, 
“ and there sits he,” pointing to Acer- 
bvs, “ whom this rascal would have 
murdered.” “ 1 beg for your excuse, 
sir,” saiti the man, “ if I have used any 
disrcsjjcctful words.” — “ No matter, no 
matter,” quoth Old Crab, “ go on.” — 
“ The summer being at hand, my 
master said he would stay no longer 
in town, upon which he and his two 
frtends. Dogger and Barret, took a 
journey into the country to visit some 
friends there. Soon after this he took 
his house upon the banks of tlj^'rver 

Dee. 
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Dee. This house, the property of a 
mail that was any thing but honest, 
was very well placet! for a gentleman 
who might have no objection to a 
convenient escape by water if need 
were; and his thoughts by day and 
dreams by night ran him in the head 
that need would be; for my master fel 
into a like disease with mj’self, or ra- 
ther weakness, he held no command 
over his own imagination, which dress- 
ed up scarecrows and idle clfigies that 
scarce a baby would be frightcnetl at ; 
these insubstantial shadows haunted 
him, and every little unexpected noise 
would flutter him like a pigeon : he 
had got it in his head that his brother 
died of some wound which he gave 
him, he had heard it so reported in 
London and elsewhere, and that very 
great rewards had been offered for his 
head. He ivould lie concealed fof a 
month together in those apartments 
which you inhabited, madam,” said the 
mail to Genevieve, “ and in these 
s 3 gloomy 
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gloomy moments he had as good 
been put into any hell as that with- 
in him : here he would admit none 
but myself to wait on him, and gave 
out that he was not at home. One 
night he had been dreaming about 
some idle thing, when he arose in a 
great fright, called me out of my bed, 
and we made our escape in the dark 
like some that had broke prison. He 
had got it in his weak brains that the 
house was beset, that he should be 
dragged to jail and be hanged for the 
murder of his brother : and if he had 
not got Intelligence soon after that his 
brother were alive and well, of which 
intelligence I was the means, for I 
took a journey to Oxford on purpose 
to get at the truth, he had come to a 
determination to leave England for 
ever. ‘ I wish he had,’ said Genevi- 
eve, ‘ or been hanged before he got 
holdof me !’ — Well, madam,” continued 
the man, “ as soon as he got this news, 
he got the news too, by my jneans 

{ also, 
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also, that his brother was not only 
alive but was soon to be married to 
you, madam, which had like to have 
driven him mad ; for he told me that 
he hated his brother worse than any 
devil he had ever known, and loved 
you to distraction ; so you may easily 
think what a tumult the news of your 
union with his brother might stir in 
him. He now set aside all thoughts 
of being hanged, and fell to plot your 
destruction, which he said he would 
bring to pass if he could not get pos- 
session of you, or die in the attempt. 
He forthwith wrote letters to his 
friends Dogger and Barret, who, 
though they spent much of their time 
at our house, happened to be then at 
Bath ; and instead of coming to us, 
called upon us to come to them, the 
colonel having some fits of the gout at 
that time, and using the baths. My 
master sent me to Bath, and came to 
Oaken Grove in the disguise of an old 
wcjnan with a Iraskct of matches aud 
s 4 ballads. 
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Ixillads, to pick ii]) intelligence, and 
forelay liis groniuls tor his plot. Thi.s 
done, he came to ns at Bath, where 
he gave ortleis for the carriage to be 
made Avhich hronght you, madam, to 
the banks of the Dec; under the pre- 
tence that it was made according to the 
directions of a mad doctor for the re- 
moval of a lunatic : the outside looked 
like a chariot made in the common 
manner, while the inside was a strong- 
box made with two lids to it to lock 
on the outside, which had the form of 
doors usual to all carriages. The very 
great security of this, you, T believe, 
madam, were soon very well aware of. 
My master’s frienrfs Dogger and Bar- 
ret came into his plot upon a pr<»mise 
of sharing your fortune with him upon 
his marriage, for which your person 
was to be held in pawn, to be shared 
among them by force in case of your 
refusal, and of which, I hope for your 
excuse in saying, I, for my services, 
was to come in for a part.” “ As pretty 

a (brood 
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a brood of devils,” quoth Old Crab, 
“ as ever was hatched in any nest in 
hell !” — “While this plot wasa-breediiig, 
madam, Barret fell ill, and, getting 
into some danger, he gave up his share 
in it in a great fright ; he believed, he 
said, in a future account, and was de- 
termined to blot this article out of his 
bill by a sincere and hearty repentance. 
I was standing near his bed when he 
said this, and was forced to leave the 
room in a moment for fear of laughing 
aloud. Barret having given up what, 
indeed, he was at that time not very 
likely to keep, his share in this thing, 
my master got acquainted with a young 
gentleman named Moreton, whose cha- 
racter and colour suited my master’s to 
a shade ; bold as a dragon in all sorts of 
mischief, and a fellow of as little re- 
morse as a millstone. I scarcely be- 
lieved in a devil before I knew this 
man ; he made a convert of me, fgr I 
am sure if devils existed he must be 
nc incarnate. He had been disinhe- 
s .5 rited 
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jrited by bis father for committing 
force upon his sister, and cutting his 
mother’s throat who attenjpted to pre- 
vent him : he was the son of a surgeon, 
and bred to the same business ; and 
after having committed the said acts, 
he disintombed and anatomised his mo^ 
thcr’s body and read a lecture on its 
parts. He had the address to escape 
the law in these matters, but I cannot 
come to particulars ; his father’s suspi- 
cions, however, were sufficient to bring 
down his vengeance upon him : fiom 
this sketch of his character none will 
dispute his title, I should think, to 
Barret’s place in this business. All 
was now ready for our northern expe- 
dition, as we called it, your little cot- 
tage was to be attacked in the night, 
madam, and you were to be taken out 
of it by main force. Before we fixed 
our day, Barret very unexpectedly 
recovered; some may think, perhaps, 
who believe in such things, that his 
furnace was not as yet heated hot 

enough 
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enough for him, so he was permitted 
to take auotlier little turn in this world, 
and do a little more mischief in it be- 
fore he was cast into hell fire : his sick- 
ness and his fears fled togctlrer, and he 
repented as he promised to do, but not 
■ of coming into our plot, but of his de- 
sire to be left out of it; his tears did 
not fall in vain, he Avas rc-admitted 
into our cons|)iracy, and added to the 
strength of our plot by adding to its 
inimber of coniplotters. As all were 
to be sharers in the plunder, tliis expe- 
dition was undertaken at the joint ex- 
pense oi’ the party, and tliey calculated 
upon a higli per eentage for their mo- 
ney. — Now, madam,” saitl the man, 
still addressing his discourse to Gene- 
vieve, “ the day was fixed and we sat off 
upon this our expedition, but we 
Avasted a great deal of time on the road, 
by getting so very drunk at the inns, 
as not to be at all able to proceed, W e 
passed ourselves off for a party of gen- 
tlemen on our way into Cumberland 
s () to 



to see the lakes. The singularity of 
our carriage raised some curiosity, blit 
the curious were left to shift for them- 
selves ; Coming within a mile of your 
cottage, madam, I was dispatched to 
make inquiries, and returned with the 
very unwelcome news that you were 
residing for the present at the castle, 
where it was thought you would stay 
until your marriage, ivliieli was soon 
to take place, were solemnised. This 
threw our party into much dilemma, 
and we expected at one time that the 
thing must be given up : as to attack- 
ing tlie castle none was so hardy as to 
ha\ e any the least thought of it, ex- 
et'[)t iNIoreton, who was laughed at for 
his ])aius. Not knowing what course 
to t<)llow, plotting and unplotting 
until we were tired, one evening, for 
we had been in the neighbourhood se- 
veral days, we took our drawing tables, 
paper, pencils, aiul other matters as it 
should seem for the purpose of sketch- 
ing views, but really to mask our de- 
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sign, and walked to the banks of the 
lake opposite to the castle, to be upon 
the look out and see what luck might 
throw in our way. Presently we saw 
a lady walking alone on the opposite 
shore, when iny master took out his 
pocket glass, and exclaimed, with an 
oath, that the game was in view. We 
immediately concealed ourselves be- 
hind some bushes lest we might be 
suspected of any design, and my mas- 
ter gave me directions where I might 
be the most likely to find a boat. I 
had not run many paces along the 
bank before I found one chained to a 
tree, furnished, as good luck would 
have it, with all necessary matters to 
put it in motion. I tlew back to my 
master, we immediately put crape 
upon our faces, and were all of us in 
the boat in a few minutes : — what fol- 
lowed, I believe, is already known.” — 
“ Yes,” Saul Genevieve, “ and not like 
soon to be forgotten.” “Our pursuit of 
you, madam,, after you made your 

escape 
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escape out of my master’s house, will 
furnish little worth the telling. We 
heard of you several times, but picked 
up more false intelligence than true^ 
which very much favoured your escape, 
and led us far enough astray. We 
examined post-chaises, carts, waggons, 
stage-coaches, caravans, and sometimes 
took the liberty to l{M)k into gentle- 
men’s carriages ; we iiupiii-ed at turn- 
pikes, public-houses, inns, lodging- 
houses, and provision shops, Init all 
equally in, vain ; so, after having spent 
a week and all our money in this wild- 
goose chace, we returned to my mas- 
ter with an empty carriage, empty 
pockets, and foolish faces.” — “ This has 
been a pretty business, indeed,” (pioth 
Old Crab, “ and, put to my girl’s af- 
fair, I will challenge any family in 
England to produce two examples of 
equal wickedness and atrocity.” — Ge- 
nevieve asked the man several ques- 
tions, one of which was, how they con- 
trived matters on the road to F rederiek’s 

house ? 
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house? He said that she was passed 
every where for a lunatic on her way to 
a mad-house, and one so powerful and 
so dangerous, that they were forced to 
arm themselves for their own defence; 
this story, however, was not told 
unless there was any necessity: we 
avoided all towns as much as pos- 
sible, which added a great deal to 
the length of our journey,” said the 
man, “and stopped several times at 
private houses, where relays of post- 
horses were held in readiness. It re- 
mains, madam,’" added he, “ tiiat I should 
make some excuse for the severities 
shown you while I was in waiting on 
your person ; I have to say that they 
are entirely to be put to my master’s 
account, whose orders were really rather 
mitigated towards you than exceeded ; 
and I will not hesitate to confess fairly 
upon what account : the truth, then, 
is, that I was myself in love with you, 
so much so, that I often had a thought 
of playing false to my master, and 

would 
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would have done it if I could have 
seen the least chance of success in 
contriving your escape ; and one view 
alone, which I forbear to repeat, kept 
me strictly honest after all.” Upon 
this the mail owned that he was very 
sorry for the part which he had taken 
in this affair, and humbly begged that 
Genevieve would have the goodness to 
forgive him, in token of which she 
tlirew him a glove from her arm ; the 
maif said he was satisfied, and, picking 
it up, kissed it, and returned it to the 
fair owner, and that with a grace which 
shewed much good breeding. He then 
said that he was quite a stranger to 
the laws of this countiy, and what 
mi^ht be due to them for what he had 
just confessed and done he could not 
tell ; he submitted himself, however, 
entirely to the mercy of the family, 
and was willing to come to any trial 
whieh might be deemed proper. How 
it came to pass he could not tell, but 
he thought, that if one man were more 

miserable 
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miserable than another he was that 
wretch, and could be glad to end, if an 
end were to be had, a life which, for 
the value of it, were to him better lost 
than found. Uc then congratulated 
Acerbus upon the possession of so line 
a woman as Genevieve, with no little 
elegance of phrase and manner, made 
his bow, and left the room : in the 
night he put a period to his existence 
with a pistol, and was found dead in 
his bed the next morning. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Such was the end of this Italian vaga- 
bond, a wretch whose crimes and whose 
vices luve rarely been exceeded by any. 
A singular proof of the force of ima- 
gination may he recorded here for the 
amusement of the curious : this man 
had a deep scar on his temple, which 
added not a little to the savage cha- 
racter of his countenance. Genevieve’s 
first child was marked in a very ex- 
traordinary manner with such a scar, 
and that on the same side of its face ; 
it was, in other respects, a very pretty 
baby. 

Tlie end of this history is now nearly 
answered, as far as the chief design of 
it goes; what will be added will be 
put down rather I’or the general reader's 
entertainment than in furtherance to 
such chief design : having two things 

in 
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in our view, to tell the right story to 
all such as have any acquaintance with 
the family, and as amusing a one as 
possible to such as have not any know- 
ledge of it. 

As soon as the waggon arrived at the 
castle with what goods had been the 
property of Frederick, great curiosity 
was excited in all to see the furni- 
ture of poor Genevieve’s dismal apart- 
ments : all of it came safe, not even 
the wooden form, not even the 
carthern pitcher out of Avhich she 
diank her cold water in her prison- 
house excepted. The huge iron chest, 
too, stained with the blood of Moreton 
and of Dogger, was there ; anti even 
the knife which gave Frederick his far 
tal wound was found amongst others. 
Genevieve knew it from the rest, which 
came with tlie other things, the moment 
she saw it. Her bible and her prayer- 
book, too, came safe. All these things, 
however trifling matters they may seem 
to others, exciter^ a great deal of feel- 
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ing and interest at the castle, and Ge- 
nevieve took an odd ^vhinl to build 
two rooms at her cottage, though not 
under ground, without any windows; 
and into these she disposed the furni- 
ture of her dungeon from point to 
point, in the same manner in which 
all things were placed in her prison; 
and these two rooms so much resem- 
bled those in which she had been con- 
fined, that she said she always felt a 
momentary flutter whenever she un- 
locked the door, which opened into 
them to shew the apartments to her 
frientls. She had a case made for the 
dreadful cross which she always kept 
locked for the greater curiositv. This 
whim put a pretty ornamental wing to 
her cottage^ and answered very well to 
her servants" offices on the other side: 
but of this thus far. 

Old Crab, uj)on examining Frede- 
rick’s bureau, found, to his no little sur- 
prise, that he was by no means a poor 
man, having money jin bank stock that 

brought 
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brought him in more than a thousand 
pounds a-year; his book of accounts 
was an example of accuracy, on the 
first leaf of which was his agent’s 
address in London, who was luckily 
known to old Pettycraft the lawyer, 
which circumstance saved Old Crab 
some trouble in his executorship, for 
Pettycraft recommended the man to 
Frederick, the man being a relation of 
his, and could explain who Mr. Fle- 
ming was, for Pettycraft was privy to 
Prcilcrick’s change of name. Frede- 
rick’s money came to his father, who 
settled it upon Acerbus's younger chil- 
dren, principal and interest together, 
and it was like to come to a great 
amount by the time it were wanted. 

Time, the sovereign balm to every 
wound, had now brought a little ease 
to Mr. and Mrs. Decastro’s feelings, 
and they really felt more for Frederick’s 
loss than such a man as he at all de- 
served ; but it is high time to take our 

leave 
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leave of one, we are sorry to call him 
a relation, who cast so deep a stain on 
the name of Decastro, and of human 
nature! 


N. B. This brings the history of the 
family down to the year 1808 , 
since which time some remarkable 
events have occurred in it, of 
which, if the readers of this Ilis- 
toiy feel any desire to be inform- 
ed, the Authors have the permis- 
sion of tire family to give them 
such information. 


THE END OF THE FOURTH 
VOLUME. 
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